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Levy visit 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak will meet with Israeli 
Foreign Minister David 
Levy in Alexandria on Sun- 
day. The one-day trip is the 
foreign minister’s first of- 
ficial visit to Egypt since 
taking office last June, and 
comes after a series of low- 
er level contacts this week 
in Paris between Mubarak’s ' 
political adviser, Osama El- 
Baz. Netanyahu’s top for 
eign policy adviser, Dore 
Gold, and Denis Ross, the 
US special representative to 
the Middle East peace talks 

Syrian track 

SYRIAN . President Hafez 
A 1 -Assad met with US Sen- 
ator Alien Specter, head of 
the Senate's Intelligence 
Oversight Committee, in 
Damascus yesterday, amid 
moves to reactivate Syrian- 
Israeli peace talks. Syrian 
Foreign Minister Farouq 
Ai-Sharaa and the US am 
bassador to Syria also at 
tended. Specter earlier met 
Israeli Prime Minister Bi- 
□yarain Netanyahu and For 
eign Minister David Levy, 
but Netanyahu's office de- 
clined to confirm an Israeli 
radio report that Specter 
was carrying a message 
from Netanyahu on the re- 
sumption of peace talks. 

According to an adviser, 
Netanyahu is insisting on 
resuming talks without pre- 
conditions. but has not ruled 
out territorial compromise 
in the Golan Heights. AJ- 
Sharaa said in talks in Paris 
on Tuesday that Syria was 
willing to return to the ne- 
gotiating table to discuss the 
land-for-peace formula and 
to pick up (be talks where 
they left off last February. 

Second deal 

TURKEY and Israel signed 
another accord on defence 
technology cooperation yes- 
terday. The deal is the sec- 
ond move this year towards 
stepping up Turkish-Israeli 
cooperation in the military 
field. Signed in Ankara by 
the director-general of .Is- 
rael's Defence Mini soy, 
David Ivry, and Turkey’s 
under-secretary at the De- 
fence Ministry, Tuncer Ki- 
linc, die agreement covers 
the exchange of technical 
know-how. It is likely to 
pave the way for a long- 
delayed deal worth $650 
million for the Israeli over- 
haul of 54 Turkish F-4 
Phantom jets. 

An earlier military agree- 
ment, signed in February, 
allowed Israeli jets to train 
in Turkish airspace. It pro- 
voked protest from Arab 
countries. Turkey's Islamist 
Prime Minister Necmettm 
Erbakan, at the time in op- 
position, also criticised it. 

MP in prison 

A MEMBER of parliament 
belonging to the ruling Na- 
tional Democratic Party was 
sentenced by the Supreme 
Military Court on Tuesday 
to six months imprisonment 
with hard labour for evad- 
ing conscription into the 
military. 

Reda A Me 1 -Rahman, an 
MP for Toukh in the Qal- 
yubiya goveroorale, was ac- 
cused of submitting coun- 
terfeit certificates 

exempting him from mil- 
itary service. Abdel- 
R ah man, 51. was sentenced 
for the crime of draft- 
dodging, a charge that has 
no statute of limitatians. 
However, the forgery charg- 
es were dropped because 
the statute of limitations had 
elapsed. 

Before the trial, Abdel- 
Rahman was stripped of his 
immunity. By-elections for 
bis seat are expected once 
parliament reconvenes in 
October. 
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President Hosni Mubarak said yesterday that 
progress toward a comprehensive peace in the 
Middle East was a “necessary and logical" pre- 
lude for the success of the Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA) economic cooperation 
summit, scheduled to meet in Cairo in No- 
vember. 

Mubarak said the chances of the summit’s 
success would be limited, and some parties 
might stay away, unless “serious steps are tak- 
en toward a just peace in the region.” 

Mubarak, who spoke to Alexandria Uni- 
versity professors, was answering a question 
about a statement which he made a week ago, 
drawing attention to the obstacles which the 
November summit might encounter if the 
peace process remained stalemated. 

Mubarak hinted last Thursday that if Israel 
continued to falter on the peace process, die 
economic cooperation summit might be can- 
celled. The remark threw Israeli diplomacy 
into a frenzy of action, with Prime Minister Bi- 
nyaxnin Netanyahu telephoning Mubarak short- 


ly afterwards to assure him that progress on 
the ground would be made soon. 

Mubarak said he was sending a message to 
all concerned parries, stressing the importance 
of continued commitment to peace and the pre- 
viously-concluded agreements, particularly on 
the Palestinian track, in order to ensure the 
summit's success. 

Mubarak expressed hope that positive move- 
ment in the direction of peace would be made 
in the near future, describing it as ''the best se- 
curity guarantee and a logical prelude for the 
success of economic cooperation." 

Answering another question about a confer- 
ence of Muslim fundamentalists scheduled to 
open in London early in September, Mubarak 
expressed suprise that such a conference would 
be held to bring together the many “advocates of 
terrorism’'. “This will not serve the cause of 
fighting international terrorism.” Mubarak said. 
“Many questions are being raised about this con- 
ference and we hope that the coming days will 
provide answers.” (see p. 2) 
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Arafat issues strike call 


PALESTINIAN leader Yasser Arafat yesterday 
described as a “declaration of wax'* Israeli 
moves to expand Jewish settlements and urged 
Palestinians throughout Israel and the Occupied 
Territories to stage a general strike in protest. 

“The settlement activity is a violation and a 
crime by the new Israeli leadership and repre- 
sents a declaration of war against the Palestinian 
nation.” Arafat told a meeting in Ramallah of 
the Palestinian Legislative Council and other 
Palestinian political bodies. 

“We ask file council to call a 24-hour general 
strike tomorrow [today] from Rafeb to Jenin,” 
he said, referring to die southernmost and north- 
ernmost towns under the control of his Pal- 
estinian self-rule government. 

Arafat urged Israel's Arab citizens to join the 
protest and called go all Palestinians “to go pray 
m Jerusalem” oh Friday in a further act of de- 
. fiance against die policies of the right-wing gov- 
ernment Of Prime Minister Bmyamin Ne- 
tanyahu. The council agreed to call a strike but 
only for four hours between8am and midday. 

It was the first time Arafat has called such a 
protest strike since the 1993 Oslo Peace Accords 
which launched limited self-rule in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. His outburst came a day 
after load announced it would build 1,800 new 
homes in an ultra-Orthodox settlement in the 
West Bank, the first such expansion of the set- 
tlements since 1992. 

“We cannot remain silent or jussive in the 
face of this Israeli insistence on implementing 
their [settlement] plan,” Arafat said, calling on 
the gathered Palestinian leaders to make com- 
bating settlement expansion “our top priority.” 

Arafat interrupted his speech to speak by tele- 
phone with Dennis Ross, the US coordinator for 
the Middle East peace process, who has been 
meeting in Paris with Netanyahu's top policy 


adviser, Dore Gold, and Egypt's presidential po- 
litical adviser Osama El -Baz. 

Back at die podium, Arafat said Ross had pro- 
posed that Gold and Mahmoud Abbas, Arafat's 
deputy in die Palestinian Authority, meet today 
to discuss the settlement crisis and other issues. 
Arafat did not say if he had agreed to the meet- 
ing. 

“Dennis told me that the talks were very im- 
portant and there should be a meeting tomorrow 
[today] between Dore Gold ami Abu Mazen,” 
Arafat said. 

He quoted Ross as telling him: “The important 
thing is the Israelis are prepared to move.” Ar- 
afat said be replied: “Is this like their previous 
promises?” 

“No, they have good intentions.'' Arafat quot- 
ed Ross as saying. 

Returning to his speech, Arafat said that the 
previous Labour government in Israel, which 
signed the 1993 and 1995 Usto Accords grant- 
ing limited autonomy to the Palestinians, had 
pledged “not to add even one more house to any 
settlement.” 

“Everything that is taking place now is a fla- 
grant violation of the agreements between us,” 
Arafat said. 

Palestinian leaders were also angered by Ne- 
tanyahu's moves to dose down Palestinian in- 
stitutions in disputed East Jerusalem. 

The Palestinian Authority reluctantly closed 
down three affiliated offices in the city over the 
weekend after Netanyahu threatened to freeze 
the peace process unless they were shut And on 
Tuesday. Israeli authorities demolished a Pal- 
estinian community centre under construction in 
the Arab quarter of Jerusalem's Old City. Police 
followed up the action yesterday by dismantling 
a group of tents which local residents had erect- 
ed on die same site. 
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Words from the heart 


Irlt. i L'I\£iL-\L <ji AUM_-a h jhueiL.:.. un.i died foji v.r-'i: 
aged 69. brought ministers. ambassadors, intellectuals, artist- 
and ordinary people to Omar Makra.ot Mosque <»n Monday ro 
pay their las: respects to one of the K'.ering figures of Egyp- 
tian journalism. reports Khaled Davtoud. 

President Hosni Mubarak was represented by a personal en- 
voy at the funeral, which brought together representatives from 
across the political spectrum intent on ignoring iheir differ- 
ences to unite in memon of die 5a;e Bahacdain w hose wming*. 
for over four decades, expressed “the conscience of the nation”. 

Mohamed Hassanein Heikal. a close friend of Bahaa 
throughout his long career and the ups and downs of Egyptian 
politics, was among the first to arrive a: the mosque. He took 
his place alongside .Arab ambassadors, who had come to sa- 
lute Bahaeddin’s staunch pan- Arabia stands, cabinet mem- 
bers Amr Mouses, minister of foreign affairs. Irmail Salam. 
minister of health. Farouk Hosni. minister of culture. Hussein 
Kamel Babaeddin. minister of education, arc Zak.iria .Azmi, 
director of the President’s Office Ibrahim :• a fie. chairman of 
the Press Syndicate and head of foe Arab urr.aiists’ Union. 


•a as in Damascus at the time of foe fm-.ra.i -..a ..-..re.. ... 
could not anend. 

” Anmca Babaeddin meant a Iol as a writer, as one of the 
foremost drinkers of Egy pt and the Arab world. He :i great 
man. and his !oi«. therefore, is greatly felt.” said Amr 

"C ommenting on history is a tcry difficult task. And m-u Ba- 
liaeddin i> himself a part of history.” said the Master «v Cul- 
ture Farouk Hosni. "But he will not be forgotten, and the prin- 
ciples for which he fought will always be vcish u<" 

Actor .Adel Imam and the film director? Yous.ref Chabine and 
A ref Salem were among the many figures: drawn from the 
world*, of the arts and entertainment who sat among the crowds 
at the funeral. Khaled Mohieddin. leader of the left;.-.; Tegamu 
Parry, whom Bahaeddin supported openly in the election 
campaign, was among the scores of leftist figures who thronged 
the mosque in u spontaneous show of affection for a u...r -.. no. 
by virtue of his pen, had entered people's heart?. 

Above. Ahmed Bahaeddin. painted by the celebrated portraitist 
Sabr\ Raehcb. front the collection of Ai-Ahram. 


Concern over London meetin 


A conference of Islamist militants will be held in London early September despite Egyptian 
protests. Amr Abdel-Samie, in the British capital, and Jaiian Malawi, in Cairo, report 
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Egypt has publicised its fears that a confer- 
ence of Islamists opening in London next 
month would amount to a gathering of “ter- 
rorists” plotting to overthrow the legitimate 
governments of several Arab and Islamic 
states. But British officials argue that the 
conference cannot be stopped as long as 
British law has not been violated by any of 
the participants. 

About 14,000 Islamist hardliners are ex- 
pected to take part in the “International 
Conference Rally for Revival" which is or- 
ganised by Omar Bakri's newly- 
established Al-Muhajiroun (emigrants) 
group, a splinter faction of the Islamic Lib- 
eration Party. The party was led by Bakri, a 
35-year-old man of Syrian origin, before he 
broke ranks last January to establish Al- 
Muhajiroun. 

Richard Macepeace, deputy head of the 
British mission in Cairo, was summoned to 
die Foreign Ministry on Tuesday by Nihad 

Abdel -La tif, assistant to the foreign min- 
ister, who expressed the Egyptian govern- 
ment's concern about the conference and 
requested additional information, a spokes- 
man for 'the- British Embassy said. 

Macepeace assured Abdei-Latif that this 

was a privately organised conference with 

which the British government had nothing 
to do. The spokesman said Macepeace 
called at the Foreign Ministry again yes- • 
tenday to provide the requested in- 
formation. However, the spokesman re- 
fused to divulge its nature, describing it 
only as “background information." 

The Islamic Liberation Party had organ- 
ised its own annual rally last Saturday at 
Earl's Court in London under the title “Is- 
lam and Israel's occupation of Palestine” 
About 1,000 people who showed up fertile 


High waters 


conference heard speeches lambasting the 
United States for its policy of supporting 
Israel. 

The forthcoming conference of Al- 
Muhajiroun is expected to hear videotaped 
speeches by Osama bin Laden, a Saudi 
Arabian millionaire believed to be the fi- 
nancier of militant groups, and Sheikh 
Omar Abdel -Rahman, leader of the Egyp- 
tian Al-Gama’a AJ-lslamiya. The latter was 
convicted earlier this year by an American 
court for conspiracy to blow' up New York 
landmarks and sentenced to life in prison. 

Those likely to attend in person may in- 
clude Adel Tawfik Serri of Egypt's Jihad 
organisation, who had been sentenced to 
death in absentia for a foiled attempt in 
1993 on the life of former Prime Minister 
Atef Sidki. Serri, an Egyptian, had been 
granted political asylum in Britain. 

Another is Abdel-Meguid Abdel -Bari, 
also of the Jihad organisation, convicted in 
a foiled attempt to bomb Khan El-Khalili 
Cairo's largest tourist bazaar. Abdel -Bari 
who is suspected of spearheading other at- 
tempts to bomb tourist sites, was also 
granted political asylum is Britain. 

“The London conference is likely to turn 
into a forum for organising extremist activ- 
ity against Arab governments in the name 
of Islam.” said a top Egyptian security of- 
ficial who asked to remain anonymous. 

' - The timing of the conference, the official 
added, could not be worse because it is tak- 
ing place “at a time when an international 
anti-terrorism campaign is being launched 
under the leadership of the United States.” 

And yet. militant activity is on the rise in 
Britain! the official said, noting that, in ex- 
ile, the radicals have set up media centres 
that issue bulletins a gains t tbe governments 


of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Algeria. Libya, Tu- 
nisia and Syria. “Sorae European countries 
have replaced Pakistan and Afghanistan 2 S 
the alternative refuge of Egyptian and Arab 
terrorists.” the official sai«i 

He argued that tolerating this conference 
by Britain ran counter to Prime Minister 
John Major's position that militants should 
be denied haven from which they can carry 
out or plan their terrorist activities. “.And 
yet, Britain continues to grant political asy- 
ium to some terrorist feeders, providing 
them with a safe haven for planning, gath- 
ering information and executing their de- 
structive acts against some governments.” 
the official said. 

British officials, for their part, whiie 
making it clear that there is no love lost be- 
tween them and the militants, stress that no 
British government can step over Britain's 
democratic laws. 

“These persons are kept under close sur- 
veillance to make sure that they are not in- 
volved in any political or terrorist activity," 
a British official said “And yet Britain is 
ready w act against them if the concerned 
governments provide material evidence 
that they have been involved in such activ- 
ities on British soiL” 

British officials also say that Britain bos 
not provided the Islamist opposition clone 
with refuge but also opposition groups 
from across die world, stretching from Peru 
to Sri Lanka. 

Egyptian officials, obviously un- 
convinced, argue that it may be true that 
the Muslim residents of Britain cannot be 
barred from attending such a conference, 
but why should Britain grant entry visas 
to “well-known terrorists” for :he purpose 
of taking part? 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED rise in Lake Nasser’s water level 
promises to keep Egypt self-sufficient for tbe next seven years, 
but threatens to cause serious flooding in Sudan. 

“This year's flood will be higher than that of any previous year, 
and will bring in not less than 100 billion cubic metres of water.” 
said Minister for Public Works and Water Resources Abdel- Hadi 
Radi at a press conference op Tuesday. Tbe lake’s water level 
rose to 175 metres this week, the highest level readied since the 
construction of tbe Aswan High Dam in 1970. By October, the 


water level is expected to reach almost I SO metres, and foe excess 
water will be drained through (he Toshki spillway which lies west 
of tbe lake. 

According (o Radi, while the flooding in Sudan will be 
“dangerous”, it will not affect Egypt since the excess four billion 
cubic metres of water will be channelled off and used in irrigating 
agricultural lands. 

He added that Egypt is willing to assist Sudan m combating tbs 
Hoods if Khartoum asks for help. 
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Cairo sounds a warning bell 


President Hos&i Mubarak sent a warning to Israel 
last Thursday: If progress is not made in the peace 
process, the regional economic summit scheduled 
for next November in Cairo migh t be cancelled. 
The warning appears to have sent tremors re- 
verberating across the bonier to the Israeli govern- 
ment In effect Mubarak threatened to dash Israel's 
hopes that closer fo rms of regional economic coop- 
eration would be forged soon — a primary target, 
from the Israeli perspective, of die peace effort 

Addressing over 2,000 university students and 
professors in Alexandria, Mubarak said that “if 
progress is not trade in the peace process and 
signed agreements are not implemented, the con- 
sequences will be colossal.'’ He pressed the issue 
further “How can the Palestinians wait any longer, 
and how can the economic conference be held" if 
Israel does not agree to a revival of the peace pro- 
cess? “If the status quo continues, it will affect the 
conference and many states in die region will not 
attend,'’ Mubarak warned. 

The Egyptian president’s threat brought a quick 
reaction from Israel. Prime Minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu, reportedly shaken by Mubarak's tone, tele- 
phoned the president soon after the speech and as- 
sured him that talks with the Palestinians would 
resume “in the very near future”. Hie Israeli media 
announced later Netanyahu would be meeting 
soon with Palestinian President Yasser Arafat De- 
spite Netanyahu's earlier assertion that he would 
bold talks with Arafat only when be deemed it nec- 
essary for Israel’s security, the Israeli press reported 
that the two are expected to meet before Ne- 
tanyahu’s visit to die US, scheduled for 10 Sep- 


Israel has signalled its readiness to 
activate the stalemated peace 
process, fearing that its foot-dragging 
might dash prospects for a regional 
economic summit in November. 
Neviiie Khalil and Doaa El-Bey 

review the latest developments in the 
Middle East tug-of-war 



Amr Moussa 


Osama El-Baz 


David Levy 


tember. But as of Tuesday, Arafat had yet to re- 
ceive an official invitation for a meeting with Ne- 
tanyahu. Earlier in the week, the Israeli prime min- 
ister told Israeli television that the Palestinian track 
was “starting to move; it is simply moving differ- 
ently-” 

Israeli President Ezer Weizman also said he 
would meet with Arafat within the coming fort- 
night. With Netanyahu at his side, Weizman told a 
press conference on Monday that he would respond 
to a “distress” letter sent to him by Arafat and invite 
him to his home. 

On the same day, Netanyahu dispatched his senior 
political aide, Dore Gold, to Paris to hold talks with 
President Mubarak’s top political adviser Osama El- 
Baz and US peace coordinator Dermis Rosa. And 
Cairo will be receiving Israeli Foreign Minister Da- 
vid Levy an Sunday for “honest and quick” dis- 
cussions of the situation at hand, especially Israel’s 
position on the peace process and the November ec- 


onomic summit. 

“We are looking forward to this visit as we have a 
lot of issues which we need to discuss,” Foreign 
Minis ter Amr Moussa said. “We also want to affirm 
that we, as Arabs, are committed to the peace op- 
tion.” 

In Paris on Tuesday, Egyptian and Israeli officials 
discussed ways of reviving the stalled process and 
preparations for the regional economic summit, the 
third of its k fod after Casablanca and Amman. ’'This 
is still very preliminary," stressed El-Baz after a 
meeting with Gold, while Gold described the same 
meeting as “very good”, adding: “I think we are 
deepening the understanding between the different 
countries.” The two met with Ross later in die day. 

But despite these overtures, Israel continued to 
send out confusing signals. It announced on Tues- 
day that 1,800 new homes would be built in the 
West Bank. In a clear violation of the new govern- 
ment’s verbal wwnmbiria nt to peace, and Ne- 


tanyahu's phone conversation with Mubarak, Israel 
authorised die immediate construction of 900 apart- 
ments near Ramallah. 

The move is die first attempt to increase die pop- 
ulation of die settlements since Netanyahu lifted a 
freeze earlier this month on settlement building in 
the Occupied Territories imposed by the previous 
government. 

As Egypt pressed its efforts to revive die peace 
process, Moussa travelled to Damascus on Tuesday 
to deliver a message from Mubarak to Syrian Pres- 
ident Hafez AI-Assad. 

Moussa said that Cairo is demanding that Israel 
“clearly and quickly” proceed on all trades in line 
with die decisions and agreements made in the past 
Egypt would not acknowledge superficial ma- 
noeuvres in the media, “bat only serious and real 
moves implementing what has been agreed upon.” 

Moussa reiterated Mubarak’s doubts regarding 
“regional activities” connected to the process. 


Jars contain mummies’ secrets 


“What die president announced [concerning tbe;r ■■■■■ 
summit] is clear and precise,” Moussa said \ 
“and represents the official and factual Egyptian 
position.” 

Moussa said that Mubarak had announced a grace V 
period for the new Israeli gove rnm ent shortly after . 
Netanyahu’s election in May, “but up till now, 3*. - 
raeli policy has not budged” . j 

Dining the Cairo Arab Summit last 3nne, A>ab ~ -- 
leaden affirm ed dial if Israel “deviates fam % ~ 
bases or principles of the peace process, or retrcMa i . 
from its commitments and agreements or pro- . . 
crastinates in implementing than, [it] will bearsofat - 
and full responsibility for this situation”. - . T 'L~<~ 

The Arab League, in tom, threw its weight behmd 
Mubarak. Arab League Spokesman Talaat Hamed- 
reaffirmed the link between bolding die economic 
summit and progress in dm peace process. - - - 

Hamed told Al-Ahram Weekly that Arab League . 
Secretary-General Esmat Abdd-Meguid was <«a»- 
phasising drat “the desired regional cooperation isj: 
strongly linked to resolving all the potiticu prohtabs : - 
related to die Arab-IsraeB conflict and the Palestinian l- •’ . 
issue.” It was not possible to discuss a Middle East 
market or signing joint p ro jects at a time wfarofahiti-- - 
continues to occupy Arab land, be added, 

Hamed said die general se cr et aria t of die Arab 
League regarded Mubarak’s warnings as a. dear 
message to Israel that it must take positive steps to 
show respect for the peace accords signed eariie^ 1. V 
especially the land-fbr-peace formula. “If Israel: .9 
shoes to its intransigent stand, the incentives for"’ ' ' 
cancelling the summit will outweigh those for1»&‘ : 
ing it,” he said. ■■■■•■*• :r-~ 


Martian desert 


An X-ray analysis of four canopy jars found in a nobleman’s tomb at 
Dahshour, 30km south of Giza, has proved that they contained material 
used by the ancients for mummification. The jars were found this week 
by workers doing routine excavation work on die tomb which dates back 
to the Middle Kingdom. Egyptologists believe die find may bring diem 
closer to unravelling the secrets of die religious ritual which die Ancient 
Egyptian clergy had kept under close wraps. 

According to Nasri Iskandar, a forensic pathologist specialising in the 
dissection of mammies, die jars were brought last Monday to an an- 
tiquities laboratory in the Egyptian Museum where they underwent X- 
and ultraviolet-ray tests. “These tests, in which a X-ray diflractometre 
was used, proved that three jars contained the remains of material used 
for mummification, such as nitrate, sodium chloride, potassium and other 
chemicals. The remains of internal organs made up the contents of the 
fourth,” he said. 

fcfcanrfflr said, however, that this was not the first time that material 
used for mummification had been recovered. In 1947, some canopy jars 
were found in a tomb in Saqqara. They contained the remains of internal 
body organs mixed with material used in mummification, be said. 

This discovery did not provide complete information on ail the materi- 


An archaeological find at Dahshour may bring Egyp- 
tologists a step closer to unravelling the secrets of 
mummification. Omayma Abdef-Latif reports 


als used in the ancient ritual but it encouraged a group of Egyptologists to 
test the formula that became known then on dead animals. A duck which 
they mummified, using the available information, is on display at the 
Egyptian Museum, Iskandar said. 

“Hie latest discovery, by yielding fresh information, will complete the 
circle first charted in 1947. Hopefiufy, the full details of the mummifica- 
tion process will become known to us,” he said. 

According to archaeologist Zahi Hawass, head of the Giza Plateau, 
mummification was a religious ritual conducted by Ancient Egyptian 
priests who kept die secrets of the entire process closely guarded. “These 
secrets were known only to dram. This explains why no papyri or in- 
scriptions were left behind, explaining die formula used in mummifica- 
tion. The priests insisted on secrecy presumably because the process was 


rewarding to them in terms of profit and social prestige,” Hawass said. 

Abdel-Halim Nonreddin, secretary-general of die Supreme Council 
of Antiquities, said mummification techniques were perfected by the 
ancients in the Middle Kingdom, particularly during the period span- 
ning the 17th to the 21st dynasties. “Before then, the techniques were 
primitive and after, in the New Kingdom, the techniques took a down- 
ward curve, with die priests paying greater attention to die outer ap- 
pearance of die mummy, by wrapping it in fine cloth, for example,” he 
said. “This explains why some m ummi es dating back to the New King- 
dom are in bad condition while Middle Kingdom mummies are usually 
in good shape.” 

Peter Arnold, head of die Metropolitan Museum mission which is 
carrying out the excavation at Dahshour, said the mummification ma- 
terial which has been recovered will help unravel some of die secrets of 
the process. In cooperation with die University of Maryland, this for- 
mula will be tested on a dead h uman body which will be mummified in 
the same way used by die Ancient Egyptians. 

Since the burial chamber of die nobleman's tomb remains to be 
opened, Arnold expects more finds once the new season begins in Sep- 
tember. 


in Egypt 


Egypt has been invited to . 
contribute to a US-Russian 
exploration flight to Mars planned 
for the beginning of the next ; 
century, reports Gala! Nassar 

Egypt has been invited by American and 


a contribution to a joint fligfe to the planet 

Mars, tentatively scheduled for the year 

2001, according to Egyptian-Amakan 

scientist Farouq El-Baz. 

Egypt’s p ar t i c i pation may take the form of 

and ffl mftct lUBlgB fflMttWtft f * 

collecting soil and rock smnples from Mars’ 


-pi | i i j £ * I Following two armed robberies blamed on Islamic militants, security is to be tightened at banks and 

I inhtpr SGCUntV TOT D3nKS restrictions on gun ownership are reported to have been relaxed. Jaiian Halawi investigates 


Tighter security measures are to be enforced for 
the protection of banks — the latest ta rget of Is- 
lamist militants apparently bent on repl enishin g 
their coffers. The decision was taken last week at 
a meeting between Interior Minister Hassan El- 
Aifi and representatives of foreign and local 
banks, headed by National Bank of Egypt pres- 
ident Mahmoud Abdel-Aziz. 

According to Abdel-Aziz, the question of se- 
curity assumed new urgency after armed mil- 
itants held up a branch of Misr Bank at Al-Ayyat 
in Giza on 5 August, killin g one person and 
wounding three and fleeing with more than 
LE500,000 in cash. “The attack on Misr Bank re- 
vealed our deficiency ” Abdel-Aziz said. “We 
need to update our security apparatus. We need a 
proper connection with the Interior Ministry, and 
additional security inside and outside the banks.” 

Following a second robbery on 17 August, in 


which tiie militants raided three jewellery stores at 
Tabta in Sohag Goveroorate, 460km south of Cairo, 
it was reported in the Arabic- language press that the 
Interior Ministry had decided to relax restrictions on 
licencing weapons for civilians. After killing two 
Coptic jewellers and wounding three other people, 
the militants escaped in a hijacked truck with 15kg 
of gold, wortii LE600,000, and LEI 5,000 in cash. 

Sources at the Interior Ministry said the militants 
had apparently turned to robbery after the govern- 
ment succeeded in cutting off their funding from 
abroad. 

According to Maj Gen Mustafa Abdel-Qader, as- 
sistant to the interior minister, the new plan calls for 
banks to hire security guards trained and aimed by 
die Interior Ministry as part of a nationwide effort to 
“protect investment in Egypt and bolster the econ- 
omy”. The type of weapons to be used by these 
guards were under consideration, along with addi- 


tional security measures including setting up a secur- 
ity grid to connect h anks with police stations and the 
Interior Ministry, Abdel-Qader said. According to 
Abdel-Aziz, responsibility for financing the security 
firm would rest with the various banks and insurance 
companies. 

“It is about that the economic institutions 
taka into consideration die importance of using high- 
tech methods to make their offices secure,” Abdel- 
Qader said. “Security is an expensive product, di- 
rectly linked with development and investment.” 

The new security measures will begin at the 
bank's entrance. “Sophisticated metal detectors will 
be installed at the gates of every bank, and there will 
be monitors on each floor,” said Abdel-Qader. 
“Highly 'trained, plainclothed guards will be de- 
ployed inside and outside the banks.” 

Provincial branches will also be provided with 
plainclothed guards as well as police escorts for their 


cash-transporting vehicles. According to Abdel- 
Qader, “These hanks made themselves an easy tar- 
get to terrorists by transporting large amounts of 
money on unguarded motorcycles.” He added that 
“for greater security, dealings in cash should be re- 
placed by the use of credit cards.” 

Abdel-Qader denied the reports that re- 
strictions on the private ownership of guns, im- 
posed before parliamentary elections at the end 
of last year, were to be lifted. Many weapons’ li- 
cences have been revoked under these re- 
strictions. 

The Interior Ministry had only acted to “ra- 
tionalise” the ownership of personal weapons, be 
said, adding that the restrictions applied only to 
automatic weapons, whose possession should be 
confined to security men. “Pistols are tire only 
weapons allowed in self-defence and licences for 
their ownership continue to be issued.” 


FGM claims another life 


A 14-year-old schoolgirl died in the govemorate of Qalyubiya, just north 
of Cano, earlier this week after she was subjected to a female genital mu- 
tilation (FGM), at her father's request, by a licenced doctor. The death of 
Amina Abdel-Hand d, for which the doctor denied responsibility, was 
seized upon by human rights activists to show that FGM, popularly 
known as female circumcision, continues to be widely practised despite a 
ban clamped tty Health Minister Ismail Sahara. 

The doctor, Rabie Ibrahim Mahgoub, was arrested and then released on 
LE500 ba£L Putting the blame on foe girl’s father, foe doctor said that be 
should have been informed before the surgery that foe girl suffered from 
a heart condition. The father did not inform him and, as a result, die doc- 
tor said he injected die giri with a tranquilliser foot might have caused 
her heart to fiuL 

The versions of foe incident provided fay foe doctor and the father were 
at variance. The doctor claimed the operation was performed at a small 
local hospital, while the father insisted it took place at his house. The fa- 
ther told police that the giri did not regain consciousness after foe opera- 
tion and that be sought the doctor’s advice twice. The doctor said that 
when he left the girl, after the operation, she was in a “normal” condition. 
The gill's death came less than a month after Sallam issued a decree ban- 
ning all members of the medical profession from performing the surgery. 

Sallam, as wefl as his senior aides, declined comment on the tragedy. *T am 
busy. I do not have time to talk cm the phone,” said Dr Mushira El-Sbafei, di- 
rector of foe mi ni sti y 's Reproductive Health and Family P lanning De- 
partment. 

During the past month, members of the Female Genital Mutilation 
Combat Task Force — a non-governmental organisation (NGO) — and 
the women's committee of the Egyptian Organisation for H uman Rights 
(EOHR) repeatedly complained that the ministerial ban was largely ig- 


Human rights activists charge that female genital 
mutilation, which claimed the life of a teenage 
schoolgirl this week, continues to be widely prac- 
tised despite a ministerial ban. Dina Ezzat reports 


cored by doctors and hospitals alike. They claimed that dozens of girls 
were subjected to the operation for the removal of their clitoris and 
sometimes the rest of their external reproductive organs. Feminists and 
human rights activists warned that since the practice is a source of in- 
come for doctors and nurses, foe ministry has to keep them under close 
watch to guarantee compliance. 

The ministry insisted, however, that the ban is generally observed “Any 
doctor who does not abide by a ministerial decree could face legal action by 
foe mmistiy,” said Ismail Seddflc, legal adviser to the minister of health. 

The decree was issued a few days after Sara, an 11 -year-old, died of in- 
ternal bleeding-tit a Cairo hospital to which she was rushed after a village 
barber botched an operation for the mutilation of her genitals. 

“Despite the decree, the operation is still performed publicly and 
shamelessly m and out of public hospitals. The latest death was only in- 
evitable,” said Maha Attiya of foe BOHR. 

Some members of the medical profession did not conceal their op- 
position to tire ministerial ban, sending a letter of protest to Sallam. 
The letter was signed by 40 doctors from various parts of Upper 
Egypt They said compliance with the ban was not warranted because 
it violated the spirit of Shari ‘a which, they claimed, stipulated that 
FGM is a “must” for all Muslim women. 


The ministry ignored the protest “We are not going to be intimidated 
tty this attitude,” said El-Shafei, a few days before Amina ’s death. The 
bead of foe ministry’s Reproductive Health Department added: “When 
we [the ministry] took foe decision to combat die practice, we an- 
ticipated that there would be some sort of resistance. But again this is 
not going to chill our enthusiasm because we know we are doing die 
right thing and we are prepared to go through the battle.” 

Acting separately from foe Upper Egypt doctors, gynaecologist Mou- 
nir Fawzi filed a lawsuit against Sallam for imposing the ran. “The 
practice is good for foe woman and it is ordained by Islam,” Fawzi told 
Al A hr am Weekly. “If foe parts (hat we circumcise are left uncut, foe 
women would not be clean and would suffer from an undesirable 
[high] sexual urge.” 

Although many Muslim clergymen, led by die Grand Sheikh of Al- 
Azhar Mohamed Sayed Tania wi, believe that FGM is no* mandated by 
Islam, Fawzi insists that only (hose who link die ritual to Islam know 
what they are talking about “As a Muslim. I am entitled to embrace foe 
opinion that I believe to be sound and, as a doctor, I believe that banning 
the practice will force it to go underground and endanger the lives of 
many girls who will be denied (be professional care of a doctor,” he «iH 
The lawsuit will be considered by an administrative court, but no 
date has been set yet for the start of hearings. “Once hearings begin, 
other doctors, university professors and civil servants who share my 
view will join in against the minister of health,” Fawzi said. 

The practice, to which an estimated 3,600 girls are subjected every 
day, had been briefly condoned at government-run hospitals by the out- 
going minister of health. All Abdel-Fattah. Under NGO pressure, Ab- 
del-Fattah reversed his own decision shortly before he was replaced by 
Sallam in a cabinet change last January. 


specialist who weeks for Boston Umveasity 
and the American space p rogramme. An 
Ameri can-Rlissu m Adagatinn w ill writ 
Cairo in mid-September to dnedss Egypt's 
proposed rote with experts at the defence and 
scientific research ministries. 

In El-Baz’s view, there are two reasons 
why Egypt should be involved m the project 
The first is foot its scientists have good 
experience in using itanote-seosmg 
eq uipment — he r ecalled an 
Egyptian-American project in thenwl'198Qs 
to photograph the inside of a Bealed fat near 
Kfaufu’s (Cheops') Pyramid in Giza foat 
contained a dismantled “solar boat”. 

Egypt’s other advantage is foe striking 
similarity between the geological features of 
foe Western Desert and the surface afiMats. 

Both appear to have had rivers and lakes, ' 

farrrad >^y trnTpntin| n»tn<i ) in anpjgfrt timfls 

In both cases, the rails seem to have been 
followed by a drought; canting rods and 
dune fields to emerge md dot foe landscape. 

This makes foe Western Desert an ideal . 
testing ate for Mars-expkaation equipment, 
El-Baz believes. 

ft was a trip to the southwest of foe 
Western Desert by 16 scientists, including 
El-Baz, in 1978, which established the 
similarity of foe region’s desert hndfonns 
with forms identified on the Martian 
landscape. The two-week journey started at 
Kharga Oasis and proceeded 
soteh-soufowesttoBirTar&wi,west 

- ‘if- 

Gebd Uwainat on foe border between Egypt, 

Libya and Sudan. 

According to Mohamed EUksmawi of the 
Egyptian Geological Survey Authority, the 
similarities between foe features of sections 
ofMars' surface and an area east ofUwamst 
are striking — to the extent that foe two 
l a n d s c ap es are virtually id e ntical . 

American scientists ammmcedlastweek 
that a meteorite, found in Antarctica in 1984, 
bears traces of primitive life foat may have 
existed on Mars billions ofyeaxsago. 
McaE^ddto,FingerprmtsofdieGods,ahod^ . 
currently being serialised Ity a Loodcm 
newspaper, chums not only tint there was 
life raMais, but foat life took foe form of an 
advanced civilization. Pictures published in ’ 
foe book, taken by foe American spaceship 
VDting about 20 yeare ago, purport to show 
pyramids and a sphinx-like fine similar to 




anfoaeofogists.inchidnigZahiHawwas, 
director of foe Giza Plateau, said foe Mats 
‘pyramids and sphinx’ were probably 
geological formations that took shqic over 


that structures similar to foe Giza 
monuments exist on Mare as the product ofa 
“wild imagination’'. ~ 
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censor 


Ali Aba Shadl, a cnKDMt cntic lmawn for his 

liberal vigBfg ^ wa* ep-: 

pointed last week -by" Culture Minister Farouk 1 . 
Hood to bead^ Caisbish 9 £o^ 6f Art^6c 
Works, a post which has been vacant since 
ApriL Entertainfers, whose relations with far- 
mer chief ceasor Dooxcya Sharafeddin appear 
to have bea-stramed,. dreed Abn Shadi to' 
show greater imd^rstan^ng in dealing Wife- 
Aon. The new chief -censor responded .by r . 

promising to pursue a liberal policy, . ' vf • 

Before bis a ppo&ttm cnt, '-gw .amffi- ■ ' 
high position in fte<feneraT Authority for Cul- 
tural Palaces, an affiJiate of tbe Mniistry of 
Culture.- Abu Shadiis alsOtheauthorof sever-' 
al books such' as ClassiGsqfthe Arab Cinema ' 
and Studies of DociantmtaryFilms. - ' : \r '■■'■ 

Last Thursday was ~Abu ■ Sbadf s first day; oil • 
die new job. Be metwithhis top aides to cte- 
fine a new policy for tbe censorship board. 
“Upgrading to boaiflVperfonnmce .mirbe 
pyar ppraity" Aim Shadi told AJ-Ahram 
Weekly. “A grade Systran - wilt beottrodneed 
for evaluating -fee' wodc of censors and jtfo-- 


Entertainers!^^ a sigh of reBef after a 
liberal cinemac^itic was appointed chief cen- 
sor. Mona EHtohhas reports , , 


mm 




Greater freedom bfexpreSstoa wiU be aj- 
knved l . ; he ~ said. Otgecdve poGtibal criticism 
will w federated and waits which do not -vi- 
olate tbs rules of de£euity'wfflmot be ;‘Wne-. 
peacDled 

Abu Shadi'dkdended fo existence of a cot- 
sor&tnp board as anecessity“in-fite cur rent cir- 
cumstances. If we manage to broaden the bra- 
ined margin of freedom allowed to us, then : 


there will be no seed, for such a board,” he 
' said. •• 

Stage dir ec to r Samir E3- Asfouri said die con- 
cept ofcasarahipsboiild change, “Censorship 
should serve art instead of acting as an ob- 
stacle initsway,” be said. 

'■ .ElrAsfouii urged Aha . Saadi to be wary of 
Ins assistants.' "If be H grata to their nonsense, 
theyinay puh him tow ar ds a direct confronta- 
tion with intellectuals as they did with die for- 
mer cosoc," he said. 

; Ornema actress LeflaEhsi said the majority 
of entratainras were fed up with die n ar ro w - 
mmdednessof c enanrs “We need greater free- 
dom and I hope that Abu Shadi win 'be ourHb- 
e ratpr, " she said. 

Tbe post of chief . censor has been vacant 
wiw e Mi«nifr«Mm sn hnn tted her T tmgnteio n m 
ApriL triggering a- controversy on die pages of 
• fee Arabjolanguage press. Sharafeddin said at 
. the time she decided to quit to protest the con- 
tinuous interference ofjwr seniors m herwork. 
Sources at die Ministry of Culture counter- 
charged that Sfcarafedmn often went over the 
-bead of heir sqiendis. They, described same of 


her decisions |. . j 

as “ stubborn | 1 

and* harsh”. 

One . source 

claimed sbe withdrew after fearing shewonld 
be dismissed. 

• Entertainera felt that many of Sbarafeddin’s 
decisions were pu rpo sel y directed against 
than. One of those decisions was to prohibit 
bcBydanemg in theatrical The 

decKirai, which Sharafeddin foiled to enforce, 
came under criticism because it was vague and 
bad too many loopholes. - 

Another decision, which took effect for bare- 
ly three days, was to ban Dastovr 7a Asyadna, 
a comedy sarirising the constitutional rights of 
r. Tt i 7iw*i on the grounds ft»«t the actors did not 
stick to the sc ri p t ap proved by thd censorship 
in advance. 

"The ban was eiawipwri out of the blue after 
foe play had been running successfully for a 
whole month," said author Mahmoud H- 
TonkhL “It was lifted three days a fter wards 
under p ress ure from the majority of theatre 
and cinema workers." 


EJ-Toukiu expressed the hope that Abu Sha- 
di would being about a radical change in the 
censorahqi’s role, showing greater respect for 
creativity and freedom of expression. El- 
Toukfai said he also hoped that die liberalism 
of Abu Saadi, whom be praised as a “cultured 
and courageous” critic, would not suffer as a 
result of the constraints of die new post 

Script writer Rafiq El-Sabbau, a strong op- 
ponent of censorship, was snnflarfy optimistic 
about the choice of Abn Sbadi. ‘‘Censorship, a 
reflection of tbe social conscience, should act 
to encourage creativity. Consequently, censors 

chitfl M show flexibility and understanding in 
approaching works of ait. I’m sore that Abn 
Sbadi, who is familiar wife onr needs, is ca- 
pable of doing this." 

Tbe appointment of fee new censor took 
about four months and sources at fee Supreme 
Council for Culture attributed the delay to a 
meticulous search for the right person. During 
feat period, fee council's chairman, Gaber As- 
four, provisionally assumed fee chief censor's 

lyS pQnaihflifigfl- 

The Censorship Board was established in 
1914 to examine works of art and cm out parts 
which may t hr e a t e n fee security of fee state. It 
was supervised by security bodies until 1952 
when it became an affiliate of the Ministry of 
Culture. A new law in 1955 defined the role of 
censordiip as pro tec tin g moral and religious 
values as well as state interests. Almost 40 
years later amendments were introduced, stiff- 
ening penalties against censorship offenses. 
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Aboii'J3a*s new location stiO unknown 
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Whither Abul-Ela? 


>fii: tbelatestabout-tum 
m dedskMvmakirig 
"overthiB^ future of ■ 
Abul-Ela Bridge, Oie 
^vefnm^it has 
decided to move the 
aging construction to 
a new. ideation. But a 
newsitehasyetto be 
decided on, reports 
GHMnSInliliie 
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After yearaof heshatjon ovc^fee futu re ofAbut 
Rh Bridge fee go v ernment has made up its 
rnintt — — and officials say tfmr tbit time fee do- 
rison is foaL The 4,000-ton bridge, connecting 
fee exclusive N2e island of Zmnalek wife the 
wcdting-class Dci^bourhood ofBoubq, is to be 
.'taka out of sravice for safety reasons. 

The bridge, opened in 1912, will be dismantled 
and moved to a new location, where it will be re- 
assembled, officials say. But a decision has yet 
been taken on tbe new site, raising fears that af 
ter dismantling, fee bridge will never be re- 
assembled, and might even end up in the hrwta 
of scrap dealers. 

The decision feat fee bridge was no longer safe 
and should be “retired” was reached by a group 
of experts from feejMinistry of Rousing and fee 
Arab Contractors Company, who carried oat a 
feoro^ technical inspection at fee direction of 
Housing Minister Mohamed Ibrahim Suleiman. 
Pictures and a video fihn showing how fee 
bridge has degenerated were attached to fee 
group’s report. Prime Minister Kama] El- 
fa nm nri approved tiie report’s recommenda- 
tion, ordering tire relocation of the bridge “be- 
fore a catastrophe takes place”, accenting to an 
official 

"Relocation is inevitable and final tins tune," 
assrated Ibrahim Mehleb, head of the Bridges 
and Specialised Structures Department at tbe 
Arab Contractors Company, azxfm charge of the 
relocation project. “Experts are in agreement that 
Abul-Ela has deteriorated seriously.” 

■ The bridge was described as dilapidated as car- 
ly as 1968. Some repairs were done then, hut 
weak was di s co n ti nu ed. “In 1972, the decision 
was taken to replace Abul-Ela wife the 15th of 
May Flyover., and the bridge was left to de- 
teriorate,” explained Mehleb. 

Accor ding to Salah EHrald, a civil engineer 
wife tiie Arab Contractors Company, the ex- 
perts' report concluded that corrosion and rust 
had penetrated 50 per oat of the diagonal and 
vertical parts of the bridge. Plates binding these 
parts are also corroded wife rust, and rivets have 
become loose and folia off The top section is 
full of holes and the steel plates of tiie bridge’s 
floor are seriously corroded, causing its surface 
to he bumpy and uneven. 

*1116 bridge is endangering tiie lives of the 
thousands passing over it every day," declared 
Sayeda Sai<l a member of tbe board of engineers 
in charge of completing tie 15th of May Flyo- 
ver. “We camiot even have second thoughts 
about Abul-Ela’s relocation.” 

Relocation has been suggested more than once 
during fee past few yeas, bat the bridge’s de- 
generation Was not always tiie principal reason. 
Abul-Ela stands in tbe way of fee completion of 
tire second stage of fee 15fe of May Flyover, 
which will include an across-thc-NUe section of 
a metro tine /coonectiog Shnbra AJ-Khrima and 
Qim If Abul-£2a remained in dace, an under- 
water fennel would have to be built for fee me- 
tro, at a cost of LE200 mOno. 

When fee relocation idea was finff floated, 
Mahmoud El- Sheri f, then governor of Cairo and 
now minister of local government, suggested 
that the bridge be turned into an open air mu- 
seum where artists would exhibit their worts. 

■ Relocation, however, tan into budgetary prob- 
lems. Last year, it would have cost LE15 imltion, 
a figure dial rose to LE17 million tins year. Noe 
of fee concerned g ov e rn m ent departments— fee 
Q o ve raonte of Cano and the ministries of boos- 
in& cult ure and local g o v er nm ent ■ — seemed to 
be ready to put up the necessary foods. But the 
problem was finally ironed out wha Cairo Gov- 
emoraie pledged to pay for the relocation. 

Wha & decision was taken last year to move 
Abol-Ha to a stretch of fee Mile in front of fee 
World Trade Centre, relocation plans ran into 
opposition for technical reasons. Engineers 
waned feat if tiie bridge were dismantled, it 
wmdd be very difficult to reassemble. Rivets 
wraesaid io be toorustyto be fixed again. ’ - 


« Citing Abul-Ela ’s historical and arc hite ct ur al . 
value. President Hosm Mubarrir responded by 
ordering that the bridge remain in place. 

But this decision has now been reversed, and 
fee government has provisionally approved tiie 
relocation plan prepared by the Arab Contractors 
Company. “Foreign companies have offered al- 
ternative plans [for relocation] which are still un- 
der consideration,” Mehleb raid. But he is con- 
fident that Egyptian engineers are more than 
capable of handling the relocation. “The process 
is, no doubt, complicated and precise, but wife 
careful calculations and studies, I hope we will 
do a good job and our success will become tiie 
talk of the international media.” 

According to the plan, the bridge win be lifted 
in eight parts, hydraulic jacks, and then 
lowered onto floating pontoons which will be 
polled by tugs to fee new site — yet to be de- 
cided. This is expected to take ig> to six months, 
after which work an tbe second stage of the ISfe 
of May Flyover will start 

According to a study by fee Arab Contractors 
Company, Abal-Ela’s shutdown is unlikely to 
cause traffic jams because alternative routes are 
available. Vehicles heading from Shubin to Zaro- 
ali can pse the Rod Al-Farag Bridge; those 
coming from downtown may take the 1 5th of 
M -y Flyover and those coming from Tahrir have 
easy access to tbe 6fe of October Bridge. 

Any possibilities of repairing rather than re- 
locating the bridge have been com p lete l y ruled 
out EHraqi believes fete bridge is beyond repair, 
and while Mehleb concedes feat repair work is 
technically possible he argues that it would not 
be feasible because if Abul-Ela remains in place, 
it would hinder completion of tiie 15th of May 
Flyover. 

Relocation may be welcome news to en- 
gineers, but it hits aroused the concern of in- 
tellectuals and Culture Ministry officials, who 
fear that fee historic bridge may never be re- 
assembled. 

“I’m afraid that" Abul-Ela is doomed to the 
same destiny as the statue base in Tahrir 
Square,” said Sahri Nashed, head of the Mu- 
seums and Exhibitions Department at tbe Min- 
istry of Culture. Plans for budding a statue fea- 
turing care of Egypt’s leaders — Saad Zagfaloul, 
fiamal Abdd-Nasser or Anwar Sadat — and 
placing it atop tiie base in the square lave never 
bea put into action, and the base remains statue- 
less. “The bridge will be similarly dismantled 
and then left to oblivion,” Nashed said. 

Officials at the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
expressed despair over whether the ferine would 
be salvaged “Wha: can I do, sow feat fee de- 
cision has bea taka?” said Abdel-Hafim Nou- 
reddm, fee councfl’s seaetaty-geoetaL He com- 
plained that fee relocation decision was taka 
without making a comprehensive study of fee 
new site or fee preparations feat should be made 
if the bridge is to be turned into a museum. “If 
anything, this Abul-Ela is Hkely to end up 

m fee hands of scrap deafen,” Noureddin 
warned. 

Artist and critic Hassan Osman objects to fee 
plan on da grounds feat relocating fee bridge 
will mean a loss of its historical and artistic sig- 
nificance. “The rococo ornamentation of fee 
bridge should not be fee only concern,” he said. 
What makes die bridge unique, he believes, is its 
site. “The bridge features in many old stories and 
- its historical background lends it a romantic air. 
When it is moved it will lose its historical, aes- 
thetic and romantic value,” be said. 

Abul-Ela was built at fee beginning of this cen- 
tury by a French firm — Five lifle — wife an- 
other company, Eiffel, contributing to fee con- 
struction of some parts of tire bridge. It is for this 
reason that Gustev Eiffel fee architect who bupt 
fee Eiffel tower, is sometimes mistakenly credit- 
ed wife constructing Abul-Eia. 

Edited bvWadie Kirolos 


The right 
to a fair trial 

Awad EHWorr, 

Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court, ex- 
amines the safe- 
guards necessary to ensure a fair trail 


In Case No 13 for tbe 12th judicial year, decided on the 2 
February, 1996 the Court entered for tiie first time into a 
new arena in which the right to a fish trial and its constitu- 
ent elements were thoroughly examined and outlined. 

In this case tiie office of tiie public prosecutor indicted 
the petitioner upon allegations that he knowingly pos- 
sessed and dealt wife sm ugg led foreign commodities. 

Under paragraph two of Article 121 of Law No 66 
(1963) concenring custom duties — fee violation of which 
represen t ed one of fee counts wife Much (he accused was 
charged — contraband shall be deemed as tbe possession 
of foreign commodities with the intention of trading know- 
ing that the commodities were smuggled. Such knowledge 
shall be presumed if tire dealer in whose possession these 
commodities were found foiled to submit documents prov- 
ing that the respective duties had bea paid in folL I 

In challenging die validity of tins paragraph before tire 
Court of Merits, the petitioner based his argument on tire 
premise that tire provision in question established a legal 
presumption by which tire non-submission of specific doc- 
uments was taken as a substitute for a criminal intent in 
contradiction wife tiie assumption of innocence and the re- 
quirements of a fair trial. 

In deriding tire case, fee court invalidated tiie challenged 
provision, arguing: 

• that fee Constitution is fee paramount law of tire land 
which demarcates die constituent el ements of tire regime 
of governance, as well as basic freedoms and rights. Com- 
petence attributed to the legislature thoeby, confines its 
main powers to tire adoption of legislation mid not to in- 
vade or supersede the powers to which other branches of 
the government are entitled. 

■ feat tbe right to a fair trial proclaimed by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is also enshrined and pro- 
tected by Article 67 of the Constitution which extends that 
guarantee to all controversies irrespective of the nature of 
tire subject-matter involved therein, thus reite ra ti ng a norm 
that has bea applied in democratic countries as a System- 
atic and de terminati ve pattern for conduct. 

• within that norm, the Court observed, certain- funda- 

mental guarantees foil which ensure an integrated concept 
of justice, mirroring civilised contemporary wfamdarda 
While tins concept raises questions as to the formation of 
tire respective court adjndicaring the subject matter under 
its consideration, its substantive and procedural rules, and 
the manner of their application, light ought to be shed in 
particular on c riminal accusations because of their d ir ect 
linkage wife personal freedom qualified by tire Constitu- 
tion as a natural right ; 

■ a criminal conviction, the court wot on, carries wife it 
the most serious restrictions and even threatens the right to 
life and thus dwnawds a due balance between the in- 
dividual's right to liberty on tire one hand and tire defence 
of society’s i nterests on tire other. As a corollary to this 
balance, and in consequence of tire adversarial system of 
criminal justice, an inmetment must clearly define the re- 
spective charge and -all other dements attached thereto, in- 
cluding the nature of tire offence and its related evidence. 

■ that due account ought to be given to fee req uir ement 

that fire trial court, acting as an independent and impartial 
body, should master its proceedings without undue delay 
and conduct fairly tire necessary investigations in order to 
arrive at a rational determination of the question of guilt or 
innocence in the light of all mitiga tin g factors and ag- 
gravating circumstances, without prejudice either 'to tire 
presumption of innocence or to tire right to counsel, both 
of which are articulated and specified by tbe constitution 
in articles 67 and 69 respectively. J 

• that innocence is more properly called an assumption 
as opposed to a presumption. It does not, the court pointed 
out, rest on any other proved foots, but is assumed.: In ad- 
dition, tire presumption of innocence, being c onne cted wife 
tire proof of guilt, and disassociated from tire prescribed 
lands of p unishme nt, lies at the heart of all criminal pro- 
ceedings and dominates tire trial in all its phases and 
throughout the proper administration of criminal justice. 
Understood in this sense, all individuals, whether suspects 
or accused, are beneficiaries thereof and, unless clearly re- 
butted by irrefutable evidence at which tire court arrives, 
the presumption stands unchallenged. The presumption of 
innocence, a crystal-clear, undisputed norm and a pre- 
requisite exacted by fee Constitution against arbitr arin ess 
and prejudice, is not intended to provide a shield for tire 
accused, but to secure acquittal whenever a criminal 
charge has not been proven beyond reasonable doubt 

• feat what matters in tire protection of human rights and 
freedoms is tire preservation of their core and practical out- 
come, with die consequence that tangible safeguards in tire 
process of a fair trial shall restrain intolerable acts directed 
against personal freedom without tire due process of law, 
and provide tire accused wife the required sanctuary for 
bis security. 

• that tire fair trial is an integrated system viewing hu- 
man dignity as one of its main goals, suppressing un- 
justified encroachments thereon, and branding all de- 
viations from the purposes and methods of criminal law as 
determined by social values of a given society at a given 
time. 

• that tire sanctity of private life and tire severity of re- 
strictions affecting personal security have led civilised 
countries to restrain tbe authority to inflict pain, taking 
into account that tire conviction of tire accused at whatever 
cost and by whatever means runs contrary to tire effective 
administration of justice. Indeed the recognition of a mini- 
mum standard of rights attributable to fee accused in tire 
course of his trial figures out inalienable values, which 
may be neither disposed wife nor conceded. Such rights, 
even of procedural nature, do have a substantial effect on 
tiie outcome of trial. 

• that contraband is an intentional crime in respect of 
which all fee constituent elements thereof must be materi- 
ally established before, and ascertained by, tire trial court. 
Therefore, a legally assumed element of this crime, im- 
plies the legislature’s implication in matters constitu- 
tionally attributed to fee judicial branch, in violation of fee 
principle of the separation of powers, initially, the criminal 
intent of contraband has to be proven beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt just as much as other elements of that crime. 

However, under the Challenged provision, that intent was 
indirectly established by & legal, enforceable p re su m pti on 
which clearly states that whenever fee possessor of foreign 
commodities for Hade foils to produce documents proving 
fee payment of duties, his knowledge that these commod- 
ities have bea snuggled is presumed. 

In order to protect tire viral domain of personal liberty, 
and to ensure the effectiveness of fee presumption of in- 
nocence in all criminal prosecutions, the accused must 
benefit from certain compulsory procedural safeguards, 
including tire right to be confronted wife tire witnesses 
against him, to obtain witnesses in his favour, and to have 
the assistance of a counsel. In A»fi«m m of all these rights, 
fee aforesaid legal presumption prescribed by tiie chal- 
lenged provision has bea arbitrarily tailored to waive tbe 
presumption of innocence, thus releasing the district at- 
torney of his obligation to clearly prove tire mental de- 
ment (mens rea) of tire crime of smuggled merchandise; 
evading the requirements of a fair trial; abridging tire right 
to counsel; ami finally intruding upon co mpe tencies al- 
located to- and assigned for fee different branches of gov- 
ernment, in violation of articles 41, 67, 69, 86 and 165 of 
tire Constitution. 
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New 
lease on 
financing 

Financial leasing firms, 
writes Amina EkOteHy, 
offer some investors fi- 
nancing that banks do not 
have the legal framework 
to provide 


Although introduced into the Egyp- 
tian market nearly one year ago, the 
concept of financial Jeasmg has yet to 
catch on. The systan, brought about 
through the Financial Leasing Law of 
1995 as part of the government's ec- 
onomic reform package, is designed 
to facilitate the financing of projects 
by providing assets such as equip- 
ment and buDdmgs, which can be 
leased instead of purchased. 

The iaw allowed for the creation of 
financial leasing companies, which 
are legal entities whicn may be in- 
dividuals, corporate or partnership 
companies, whose task is to provide 
funding for investors who could not 
raise enough capital to purchase a 
needed asset In such cases, a fi- 
nancial leasing company would pur- 
chase the asset and lease it to the pro- 
ject holders. If the assets are 
movable, like machinery, the pur- 
chase is done through a supplier. But 
in the case of buildings and other im- 
movable assets, the building is con- 
structed by a contractor, and the fi- 
nancial leasing company is the title- 
holder. The asset is then leased ora, 
over a period of time, with payments 
made in instalments at a rate that cov- 
ers the price of the asset phis a profit 
margin for the company. 

Once the leasing contract between 
the financial leasing company and the 
project has expired, the project own- 
ers have the option of purchasing the 
asset, or die financial leasing com- 
pany can lease it out again. 

In order for a bank to engage in fi- 
nancial leasing activities, it must ob- 
tain prior approval from the Central 
Bank of Egypt Securing approval is 
imperative given that the Ranking 
and Credit Law prohibits hanks from 
dealing in movable or immovable as- 
sets either through purchase, sale or 
barter. 

The new law also enables foreign- 
ers to import equipment for Waunng, 
which is an exception to import laws 
which prohibit ford goers from en- 
gaging in import activities. Financial 
leasing firms enjoy a five-year tax 
holiday on profits generated from 
their business. 

One may question why a project 
may elect to finance its assets through 
financ ial leasing instead of going -to- 
the banks for a loan. The answer is 
simple. Financial leasing companies 
provide an invaluable source of fund- 
ing for project owners who lack the 
necessary collateral to secure fi- 
nancing through a bank. These firms 
are able to provide 100 per cent fi- 
nancingjw die fact that they are die 
owners of the asset This is not the 
case with die hanks, which usually re- 
quire a financial leverage with a ratio 
of liabilities to net worth of 1 : 1 . 

Moreover, the financial leasing 
company does not require any kind of 
security against its services, through 
mortgaging die assets or pledging of 
deposits. Its only guarantee is main- 
taining ownership of the assets leased 
to the project, contrary to banks 
which rarely provide funds with no . 
security. 

Finally, they offer cheaper fi- 
nancing terms. While banks charge a 
high interest rate and commissocs on 
loans, these companies require only - 
the rental price plus a mark-up for a 
reasonable profit margin. 

The writer is a lawyer with Shalakany 
law office. 


Privatisation picks up speed! 

The government plans to sell another 50 public sector companies over the next few months. Many analysts argue it is about time. Gamai Essana EHHn report^ i-:. h 

- - — — ^ ^ tf' 


In an attempt to accelerate the privatisation pro- 
cess, the Ministerial Committee for Priv ati sati o n 
(MCP), headed by Prime Minister Kamal El- 
Ganzouri, decided earlier this month to sell off 50 
state-owned companies. WhOe 75 per cent of the 
shares of eight of these companies are to be put up 
fix’ public subscription this month, die re m ai n i n g 
companies will be sold over the next four months. 
The estimated total value of these shares is LE900 
million. On the block are die Memphis Phar- 
maceuticals and Chemicals Company, die Arab 
Drug Company, El-Nasr fix Utilities and In- 
stallation, Egyptian Metallic Construction Com- 
pany (Metaltica), die And) Company for Tran- 
sistors and Electrical Equipment (Telemisr), 
Shebin El-Kom Spinning and Weaving, Egyptian 
Starch, Yeast and Detergent and the Middle and 
West Delta Flour Mills. 

During an MCP meeting held last Sunday, die 
committee also approved another list of 100 com- 
panies to be privatised in 1997. Atef Ebeid, the 
m«ni«igr of die public sector, stated that the gov- 
ernment aims to generate revenue totalling as 
much as LE5 billion from the sale of the first 50 
state-owned companies. 

While government officials and some analysts 
welcomed the move as giving the privatisation pro- 
gramme a much-needed push, others argued that 
die recent burst of activity on die part of the gov- 
ernment was triggered by pressure exerted by die 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). Government 
officials, however, state that the recent move is a 
continuation of El-Ganzouri's decision last Feb- 
ruary to privatise 72 public sector companies. 

In an interview with Al-Ahrom Weekly , Mokhtar 
Khattab, an adviser to Atef Ebeid and a member of 
the MCP, said that El-Ganzouri's decision to priv- 
atise 50 companies falls in line with the govern- 
ment's plan to eventually move to a free- market 
economy. 

“In light of this philosophy, die MCP adopted 
two basic criteria in its choice of companies on the 
new privatisation lid,” said Khattab. “The first of 
die two includes die activity of the company in 
terms of whether it is part of a strategic industry 


that will be abandoned as a result of the liberalised 
market policies.’' This criterion also includes 
whether the company will be sold off entirely, or if 
less than 50 per cent of its shares will be sold. 

“The MCP decided to keep in the hands of the 
holding companies the majority of shares in the 
companies manufacturing aluminium, flour, phar- 
maceuticals and cigarettes,” explained Khattab. 
“However, the majority stake in companies man- 
ufacturing chocolates, biscuits, milk, matches, in- 
secticides, soap and dried agricultural products, 
however, will be sold off.” 

The second set of criteria is based on the profit- 
ability of the companies in fiscal year 1994/95. 
According to Khatab, die profit margin las been 
the main catalyst which prompted both investors 
and individuals alike to bay die majority of shares 
in companies traded on the stock market over the 
last few years. 

The past success has injected a strong measure of 
optimism with regard to these sales. “This op- 
timism,” said Khattab, “is soundly founded be- 
cause there has been a good deal of interest on die 
stock market to buy the shares of these eight com- 
panies.” 

Also fuelling his optimism is the successful sale 
of shares of three companies which were privatised 
this month: Kafr El-Zayat Pesticides and Chem- 
icals Company (45 per cent of shares), Misr Oil 


and Soap (53 per cent) and the Nile Match and 
Prefabricated Wood Houses Company (64.7 per 
cart). These three companies, which were privat- 
ised as pan of El-Ganzouri’s decision last Feb- 
ruary to sell roughly 72 public sector companies 
were success fill, profit-making enterprises, and 
public int ere s t in purchasing their shares was high, 
noted Khattab. 

“This is why we decided to place these shares on 
die market over the last few days ,” he said. “There 
is enough money on the market to absorb about 
five companies each week.” 

The majority of officials and analysts note that 
this recent decision is a definite step in the right 
direction. But others are more critical, arguing that 
the privatisation programme has been moving too 
slowly. 

Although there has been a lot of movement re- 
cently on the privatisation front, argued Dr Ahmed 
Abu Ismail, a former finance minister and a Waf- 
dist member of parliament, the results are still not 
encouraging enough. “To a great extent,” he said, 
“this is due to die fret that Egyptians still see this 
p ro gram me as an example of the government's 
conceding to IMF's orders. This idea, however, is 
wrong.” 

“But the government,” be added, “has not done 
much to convince people that privatisation and lib- 
eralisation are the panacea to many of the coun- 


try’s deeply-tooted economic problems.”. .. . 

The leftists, or the “old guard”, as Abu 
prefers to refer to them, are largely reqxmsable-fi^t^ 
slowing down the privatisation jxocess. TT^han^^^W 
managed to rouse the concerns of workers nvpul^;^ s . / 
lie sector companies against privatisation andharer-^^".- 
helped in filing cases in court in opposition to r - ’. 
sale of public sector assets, he said. • 

“El-Ganzouri v <•«<»»"««««♦ nnnat i^i <n -■ 


s government, wuv m v»wa , ■■ 

done very well with the recent spurt in pnvat- ^, 
isation, and the continued improvement m the paC.^T.- 
formance of public sector companies (botfr, l 

and unsold) will help people to realise thdprivai^^ 
isation improves the financial situation 
companies and attracts new investors,” he notedly f 
Tawfik Abdou Ismail, a member of the Peoples - 
Assembly Planning and Budget Committee, 8ttted : i.^», 
that the sluggish pace of reform and privatisa£^|^- ' 
is mainly due to a conflict between’ the 
raid foreign consulting firms over the 


•- 

.i. : 


How much? 


THE PRIVATISATION p rogr amm e under 
Prime Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri has wit- 
nessed a recent surge in activity since last Feb- 
ruary. On 14 February, El-Ganzouri decided to 
privatise 72 companies. At the time, the rev- 
enue of public assets in Egypt totaled LE5.6 
billion. These revenues were accrued from the 
total sale of three companies, Pepsi Cola 
(LEI 56.7 million), Coca-Cola (ZJE322 million) 
and EI-Nasr Broilers and Pressure Vessels 
Company (LE56 million), as well as the di- 


vestiture of more than 90 per cent of foe assets 
of nine f*md reclamation companies. Addi- 
tionally, 20 to 40 per cent of the shares in 16 
companies were put up for sale on die stock 
market 

These initiatives resulted in the reduction of 
the number of state-owned companies from 319 
to 290. And, out of these 290 remaining com- 
panies, the 72 selected by E-Ganzouri to be 
privatised were to be sold off totally or partial- 
ly. By June, foe sales had netted LE5.8 billion. 


assets. . 

“This problem is exacerbated when the compai^/^,V 
is found to have large areas of land in strategic -ur-ly^: : 
ban locations, as was the case with the BroQeas^^.. 
Company and EI-Nasr Transformers Company (&.i £- v.' 
Macu),” said Ismail. “In these instances, thc-sato^l;^*. 
of foe company can be delayed.” . . ij 9\ 

But, he added, the privatisation programme ' 
been moving at a fester pace since the new'pbas^%Vf : 
was launched in February by El-Ganzouri. And, &?VI 
said, statistics released by his committee reveaff; 
that the overall burden of the public sector’s loss-^: V. 
es, for the first time in five years, is not growing: V 
The number of loss-making public sector com- 
panies, out of the re maining 290 companies to be. 
privatised, dropped from 1 19 to 90 in 1992. As a 
whole, public sector companies registered net prof- - 
its of LEI .5 billion in 1995 . . 

The programme can be accelerated, stated Ismail, • 
by concentrating on selling coSmpanies to “groups 
of investors” who specialise in certain industries. 

“This means that these investors can do a great’-, 
deal to improve the company's performance and 
raise productivity rates which, ultimately, is the ' 
main aim of privatisation," explained Ismail. 


More power to the people 

Five Middle Eastern countries are linking their electricity grids in an attempt to meet growing demand and cut 
costs. Zeinab Abut-Gheit and Enurn AbdeUWoeti report. 


As part and parcel of a three-tier mega- 
project linking Egypt's power grid to 
that of several neighbouring North Af- 
rican, European and Asian countries, 
the Egyptian Ministry of Electricity 
signed an agreement with Jordan, Iraq, 
Turkey and Syria. 

This agreement, dubbed foe Five Coun- 
tries Interconnection Project (FCIP), is 
die first of the three to be signed, and 
allows for the linking of Egypt's power 
grid to those of the other four sig- 
natories by tiie year 2002. Once com- 
pleted, tiie extended power grid will 
link Egypt with Asia through Syria and 
Jordan, and to Europe through Turkey. 

The second project is the Pan- Arab 
.Interconnection Project between Egypt, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf 
states. The third is foe Mediterranean 
Sea Power Pool Project, which will join 
tiie nations of North Africa to those of 
southern Europe. This project involves 
extending the link from Egypt to Libya 
and die Maghreb countries on to Spain 
through Morocco, and finally, to Turkey 
through Europe. 

According to Engineer Maher Aziz, 
director of Environmental Studies De- 
partment in the Electricity and Energy 
Authority, joining power grids allows 
the various countries to rely on the oth- 
ers’ power supply during local peak 
hours when demand often exceeds sup- 
ply. Statistics from die Ministry of Elec- 
tricity and Energy reveal that over the 
last decade, the demand for electricity 
in Egypt has increased tremendously. In 
1981, peak demand fix power was 
3,250 megawatts per hour (mw/h), but 
in 1995, this demand had rocketed to 
8,500mw/h. By the year 2015, this fig- 
ure is expected to reach 2 0,0000m w/h. 

“Joining the grids,” said Aziz, “will 
help in meeting this increasing de- 



Once completed the power grid wfll link Africa, Asia and Europe 


maud.” 

The benefits of electrical inter- 
connection, however, are economic as 
well as technical. During the 3rd Afro- 
Asisn International Conference in early 
1996, Maher Abaza, Egypt’s minister of 
electricity and energy, said that, ec- 
onomically, Egypt will be able to de- 
pend on foe other countries connected to 
the grid during its peak-hour demand 
while being able to store its supply of 
electricity during the other countries* 
peak hours. As a result, the cost of en- 
ergy will decrease as supply exceeds de- 
mand. In fact, say some expats, the five 
states who signal the first agreement 
earlier this month, could expect to save 
up to $2 billion pa year by utilising 


Jordan and Turkey’s excess power gen- 
erating capabilities. 

Ultimately, foe project will be ben- 
eficial to all parties involved. Along 
with reducing the price of the electric- 
ity, some of the signatory states will be 
entitled to collect duties as the power 
passes through their territories. Also, 
the exchange of experts and information 
will promote technical cooperation in 
tiie field of electricity between tiie par- 
ties involved. 

With the FCIP scheduled to begin op- 
eration in 1997, a 500 kilo volt (kv) 
transmission line is being laid, crossing 
Sinai from Suez to Tabs. This line will 
be connected in Aqaba to tiie 400kv 
Jordanian system. Jordan, Syria, Iraq 


and Turkey will all be interconnected 
through 400kv transmission lines. The 
project is being financed by the Arab 
Fund for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, while the Turkish portion of the 
project is being financed by foe Eu- 
ropean Investment Bank. 

According to Abaza, the FCIP is “no 
less important than tiie digging of the 
Suez Canal,” since it links African and 
Asian countries through electricity. 

While work is under way on foe 
Egypt-Jordan power line, the Egypt- 
Libya link has reached its final stages. 
A 220kv power line between El- 
Saikxnn cm foe Egyptian border and Tu- 
bruq in Libya is being laid down. An- 
other 220kv line between Libya and Tu- 
nisia is also being prepared. Tunisia is 
already connected to Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. Once the 400kv undersea cable is 
completed and installed between Mo- 
rocco and Spain, the nations of North 
Africa will be connected to Western Eu- 
rope. This project, said Abaza last June 
in Italy, will be begin in 1998. 

But the Egyptian government, he said, 
has been exerting tremendous effort 
since the 1980's to renew and revamp 
the country’s electrical infrastructure in 
order to guarantee the success of these 
projects. Efforts are also under way. to 
develop alternate sources of energy 
such as hydro-electric and natural gas. 

Egypt, said Abaza, signed an agree- 
ment with Zaire in 1987 to study the 
feasibility of linking the two countries' 
power grids in order to capitalise on foe 
huge hydro-electric power source at 
Inga on die Zaire River. Approximately 
50,000mw/h of electricity will be gener- 
ated through this project, and much of 
t>C aergy can be exported to Europe 
tim gh Turkey and Spain. The project 
wdi: ’jc financed by the African Bank. 


Privatisation push- 

IN LINE with its push to accelerate 
the privatisation process, the govern- 
ment decided to ‘privatise through tiie 
stock market more than 51 pa cent of 
1 1 housing companies. 

Following a meeting with tiie Gen- ; 
era! Assembly of the National Com- 
pany for Construction and Urban: 
isation, which includes 24 
companies, Atef Ebeid, foe minister 
of foe public sector, announced foot 
EI-Nasr for Utilities and Installation 
and EI-Nasr for Biddings and Con- 
struction will be privatised next 
month. 

The r emaining nine companies will' 
be privatised next year; mid are con- 
sidered among the most profitable 
housing and contracting companies in . 
the country. They include Heliopolis 
for Housing and Urbanisation, H- 
Maadi for Urbanisation mid Construc- 
tion, El-Giza General Co ntra ct in g and 
Real Estate Investment Company, At- 
las General Contracting and Real Es- 
tate Investment Company, El- 
Mahmo udia General Contracting 
Company, the Egyptian Contracting 
Company (El-Abd) and EI-Nasr Gen- 
eral Contracting Company (Hassan 
Allam). 

CMA 

partnership 

A JOINT agreement between tiie cap- 
ital markets of fonr Arab countries is 
expected to be signed by the end of 
the year. 

The Egyptian Capital Market Author- 
ity (CMA) is preparing the articles of 
the new joint agreement grouping 
Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait and Bahrain. 

“The main aim of this agreement is . : 
to encourage i nvestment in these 
countries by providing for coop- 
eration between the capital markets of 
the four countries,” said Ashraf 
Shamseddin, deputy chairman of the 
CMA. 

He added that the agreement will fa- 
cilitate investment measures between 
these markets by recording all listed 
companies in the four markets. It will 
also simplify clearingjjieasures. 
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Market report 


Financial sector soars 


THE STOCK market wit- 
nessed another active week of 
trading, with the General 
Market Index gaining 3.72 
points to close at 233.48. 
Trading activity for the week 
ending 22 August was heavy, 
with LE206J2 million m 
shares changing hands. 

The nmmActaring sector's 
index gained 1.98 points to 
close at 298.46. This increase 
was partly a result of a surge 
in the share values of 23 
companies. Topping the list 
was the Suez Sacks Com- 
pany, which registered an 
LE26 pa share increase to 
level off at LE250, while 
those of the Axneriya Rhone 
Polanc for Pharmaceutical In- 
dustries gained LE20 to close 
at LE360. Shares of Kafr El- 
Zayat Pesticides and Chem- 
icals caught the attention of 
investors after they increased 
in value by 68 pa cent to 
close at LE49. 

The index for the financial 
sector rocketed up by J233 
points, closing at 246.83 after 
shares of the Misr Exterior 
Bank dosed at LE600, LE80 
higher than their opening 
price. An LE25 increase in 
the share value of Misr Inter- 
national Bank (MIBanfc) also 
helped boost the sector’s in- 



Sun 18/8 Mon 19/8 Tues 20/8 Wed 21/8 Thu 22/8 


dex. MIBank’s shares closed 
at I.E295. Floating 65 per 
cent of its shoes, the Nile 
Matches and Prefabricated 
Houses Company was the 
market's shining star of the 
week. Trading in its shares 
accounted for 16.8 pa cent of 


the total volume of trans- 
actions. It traded LEl.09 mil- 
lion shares valued at LE34.86 
million, and closed at LE27, 
an increase of LEI 7 over its 
opening price. 

Other companies, however, 
such as Cairo for Investment 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 


and Development (CED), bad 
a rough week. CTD’s shares 
lost 53.33 per cent of their 
value and dosed at LEI4, 
while those of Al-Ahram Bev- 
erages lost LE5 to level off at 
LE62. 

Trading in bonds accounted 
for only 2.47 per cent of mar- 
ket transactions. In all, 35,373 
bonds changed handq 
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AHMED BAHAEDDIN, Are journalist whose career spanned someof 
the most turbulent periods of Egypt’s modem history, died last Sat- 
urday of heart feflurc at * summer resort near Akxandria. He was 69, 
and fa the post sir years, foSovring e debilitating stroke in 1990, had 
been unable to write. * • . - : 

During a long and distinguished career Bahaeddin edited many of 
Egypfa leading pubhait ions, including Al-Ahrgm^ as weO as heading 
the Press Syndicate and dies Arab Joiaoalists rederatHHi. Htskaack fax- 
objective news analysis earned himrespectlhrougfroat the Arafa world. 

Bora in Al&andri&ro 1927, Bahaeddiri pbtameda inrivaesfiy cfcgree 
in law at die ^e of 19. He wosked fir the government as a jonior legal 
aide contributing s&tkies to a mjw-deftinct magazine called Fcw- 
soul (Seasons).' In 1952 hsjotoed the staff of Ac weekly jnagazmc 
Rose EI-Yoassef and, four yeari later, at the- age of 29, was. ap p o i nted 
editor-in-chief of the magazine Sabah. El-gheir ((food Mooring), 
which was then being Iaimcfced- .. •' ; ■ 


r spanned some of - ' herSa’a. He was unanhnoqsly decked to head die Egyptian Press Syn- 
nry, died last Sat- dicatein 1967 and, in 1972, to chan the Arab .Journalists Federation. 
mkMb. He was 69, .He ako txyntrihaferi articles to Al-Ahram, and became its edhor-in- 
tmke in 1990, had . chief in 1974, a post be resigned in 1976, largely owing to political dif- 
ferences with fee late Presi dent Anwar SadaL He subsequently went to 
in edited many of &waiV where beedited fee magazine Al-Arabt. He returned to Cairo 
is well as beading in 1980 and for the next decade was a regular contributor to Al-Ahram , 
don; Hisknack fig. . die author of a daily column entitled ‘Duny*. These contributions 
at die Aiah worid. stopped in 1990 fbflowing his stroke. . . 

l amwttfty degree An unceasing ebampion of die cause of reason, BntwAHn was fee 
mas a junior legal author of several books, including Days That Made History, Farouk 

igazzne called Fas- Re, c, TTie Myth -wax Destroyed at Noon and Political Legality in the 

weekly magazine Arab. World. Beleving, too, that the Axahs would be better served by 
29, was ap poi nted knowing feeirenemy, Bahaeddin published a book entitled Israeli Af- 
(Good Moqring), fairs. ._. ■ 

.: 7 - . .' Ah eofijfetenied liberal, Bahaeddm urged a re-writing of Islamic his- 


In 1959 he became editor-in-ciuef of Al-Shaab newspaper (now. de- tury and a hew interpret a tion of shari 'a (Islamic law) and fiqh (ju- 
fimet, and no nelation fo the Labour Party’s nfevspaper), andseveral rispnidenoe). He bdieved that fee male monopoly on Qur'anic ex- 
monfes later moved ta AI-Afcbbarva one offee newspaper's chief ed- ■ - egesisdid women an mj ufliw., that thinking was a religions duty and 
itrxs. In 1962 he was named edi^-in-chief of fee weekly magazine -di- that extremism was simply a form of intellectual sloth. He once drew a 


comparison between Muslims and a patient devoting great care io a mi- 
nor finger wound while respecting a much more serious heart problem. 
He also warned, cecrly 4C years ago. Host branding others as inndei wes 
a “fescist weapon" that coo'd irilict gra.it hana m the cstasc of en- 
lightenment. 

Bahaeddm came under fire ss ? result cf his ^Tiring but never fal- 
tered. Neifeer was his r?spe-j* for others* right to oppose his views 

Al though he rapported the 1952 Revohnion be was sot oblivious to 
its shortcomings. And aSthtmgh he was £ rersoaa! friend of Sadat, even 
before he became president, hs was a staunch opponent of Iris policies. 
A champion of Arab unity, Bahaeddm was fee first journal 1st to call for 
fee establishment of a Palestinian state following the Arab defeat of 
1967. 

According to columnist Sai&ma. Ahmed S ajama, Bahae ddin had five 
preoccupations in his writings: fee homeland, social justice, reason, 
knowledge and fee rights, of fee citizen But a lifelong supporter of the 
arts, Bahaeddin alsc made occasional forays into fee fields of literary 
and theatre criticise 

Mamed to a Christian, hs was fee father of a son and a daughter. 


Heart 


Bahaa was incapable of taunihg awuy any one who sought out ■ 
his testimony op - events or his opinions as to feeir. 
development. He had k pronounced sense of fee 
responsibility of fee writer,, and ppuid never refiise anyone 
who asked for te- time. Tragically, ftobgh, at fee very 
moment Ht Aiab histmty.when 4m4> of hi^qmiHtics, a man 
committed to reason ;and enable, afite simplest, most co^nt 
expression, was needed more fojptxvqr before fie.fcB prey to' , 
an ilineas ihat ^bedridden, isolafed fiom^^eVents aria 

people, faxm. pen^ aiid "pa^, fe Ihctrim .and 

‘ ‘i . . ; 

I confess feat feraughdot the Gulf crisis and war feere was 
no voice I missed -as much as the voice of Ahmcd Bahajortrim. 1 - 
Amid fee tidal wave of ink sjrift over. fee bloody events, it ; 
was fee words of Ahmed Babaed^. feat one ndased. He.. . 
alone was absent, ' feot^h fee, amang . fee l- has bn 1 of .’ 
commenlatoas, was . always the cfoscst to fee truth: of things, 
the most capdfes. of uncovering fee heart of fee matter.'. .. 

Hls inexorable retreat into jfiaess did not jnst deprive us of . ' 
bis balanced; considered judgment The waste was more, for- - 
we were deprived, ^too, of fee experience be had gleaned fiom : : 
five yean spent m Ruwait, years m ? trfnch he worked and 
wrote, observing- fee entire Qtal^ stuferag.it, ^las was^to 
wont, coming to ft ~ 

Mohamed Hassaneln Heikal 

' Excerpffrom Mohatded Hassaneiii Hdkal 's , 
introduction ^} Ahmed Bahaeddm 's Yawiniat Hadha ; 

A i- 7»man (Diaries of tiie Tinies), published by Al-Ahram. ■ . 

The last page 

Bahaa is a member of a rare breed — an Arab intdlpctoal over 
whom feere exists a mqority: consensus. Far wife Bahaa fe^re 
was always room for agreemehli whether over principals, pa-. 
sooal characteristics or sd»larshq^ Perhaps it u.preiasety tins 
quality feat allowed hhri to givie' somefeing. significant to every : 
post he took; to every nifolicatiaa aa vfeafe he worked. 

As editor of E^Ctee^iymtth nwgarinie, he waisfiterigy lent a.> 
young and vibrant tone. Moving to a daily newspaper he pro- 
duced excejteht daily coverage. When be was. at fee hehn-of a 
monthly cultural magarine, his policy was' to encourage an 
pansive yet dee^ re ward in g vancty . ffis contribmiQn to his pro- 
fession wasprofific^aml continuously renewed" : ! 

Bahaa's talents were legion. He loved the actual business of 
prodneing newqapera^ ^ahd m^azmes, of [ de sig ni ng ^and jtaying •. 
out fee pages of a newspaper of the cover of a magazme. And 
such was his ju^ement; his ability’ to visualise how things - 
would look and b^. undcrstandmg of how they worked, feat he 
wastratyaoneman'pTOdsK^mteariL.. ' • 7 

Bahaa was one ofthefest Axabm^Tectuab to aaasolj k lafe hsfe^ 
latknships across fee Arab wedd. He^ m aintaine d dose contacts 
wife Palestinian, Syrian, Lebanese and Gulf i ptefl ec ftin l B - Indeed, - 
in bis dtacader fee foefing of Axab bekngiQg was paramount R 
seems sadly appnjprte te. feat, fttt tire, crises in hu health should 
lave mirrored fee crises offee Anfe ration- In 19fi7.be wasdi- 
Bgoosed aa. sufieciog tirim ifi^ietes. Firfkrirang the Sdna and Sba- 



Ati empty space 


It was in fee hope that someday Ahmed Bahaeddin would be able once more tc take up his 
pen that we at Al-Ahram decided to keep free fee spi.ee on the back-page where his daily col- 
umn bad for so long been published. Who among us would have had fee courage, fee audac- 
ity to take the place of Ahmed Bahaeddin— ? No other writer could have hoped to fill his 
shoes. Yet even as we were beseeching God that he would regain consciousness, he boarded 
- tint craft on which he will navigate fee river from which feere can be no return. 

Ahmed Bahaeddin never liked flattery and always shied away from praise... Moreover, he 
' , w|as deeply rftonceraed about the future of Egyptian joum3tisaa a^d journalists... But I shall not 
'speak hereabout Ahmed Bahaeddin 's work as a journalist To do him justice would require 
an entire book. Suffice to say that when, at the age of 29, he was appointed editcr-in-ch;ef zf 
Sabah El-Kheir he was the youngest person to told such a pest in the history of Egypfccn 
journalism. And when he was appointed editor-in-chief cf Al-Ahram 22 years ago, be had 
reached the apex of his career. 

| Ibrahim Nafie 

I Excerpts from Ibrahim liqfie s from-cage obituary, Al-Ahram. 26 4 ugurt 


Passing of an era 


■ event left its marie on his bo^y. And odw fae has passedaway, just 
A at fee time when fee pan- Arab dream, of which be was a most el- 


Fahray Howeidy 

Columnist or Al-Ahram 


OusSvOo/vAbdBt^twnlAUS&oin 


Abmed Baharddin was one of the younger 
members of a geaaenuion of outstanding 
journalists feat included Mohamed Has- 
sandn Heikal, Mustafe and Ah Amtn arid 
Amina 0-Said among others. For three dec- 
ades, between fee ’50s to die late ’80s, he 
also acted wtfae mentor an d m o del for gen- 
.ezatims of aspiring jouroalists. 

It was Bahaa ^ who taught roe .fee im- 
portance ofboth an inoc^aotly questionmg 
appro ach and fee ability to forecast future 
tumsin events. 

• The last issue he tadded was the emigra- 
tion of Russian Jews to Israel, winch be 
difebed “the crime of the centmy". Today 
SovietJews ocogjy seven seats ^in fee Knes- 
set, arid they continue tQ flow, into IsraeL la 
fee earning <htys many-wili write about his 
unmujg tnesraence; his mnaikable fore- 
sight about fee events that have )rad to fee 
situatiKi we witness today . 

ffis writings would often occasion wor- 
ried frowns on fee brows of statesmen and 
mm of religion alike. He wrote always.un- 
■ dier fee tiireat that his writing would one day 
be banned r— feis despite fee feet feat he 
was the shyest, most modest of men. 

Though most of his writing was polit- 
“ kially oriented — - starting with Al-Nuqta AI- 
Jtabi’a (The Fpuifti Stage) — which at- 
tacked fee American manouevrings — ■ and 

Farouk Al-MaUk, he was also a connoisseur 
of l i ter v tere and fee .arts, areas he tackled in 
several articles, reprinted as part of his final 
book Yamrdyal Hadha Al-Zaman (Diaries 
oftfaeHmes). ‘ . 

Bahaa qntomises a generation of ex- 
tremely gifted intellectuals who were never 
tmiptedby fee easy option. It is a geaera- 
tion ofvrfwrfi few nanain. 

Abdel-Gfiani Abut-Enein 

r ■ ' ' ■ ■ Artist and layout editor 


Bahaa, vfeose journalistic career began in fee second half of the 20tr century, Irred a?d worked during 
themosttiunnltnous period of Egypt's modem history. He lived through fee Juiy Revoluticn, fee e\ile 
offee Iripg, the crisis of 1954 and fee demonstrations, the tripartite sggressicn of 1956. 

Such momentous events demanded men capable of meeting the challenges they posed. And there 
wfere, too, other, movements of equal importance, both domestically and internationally — there was 
Arab unity, and the struggle, feeing all of the Third World, to develop and modernise. 

These fanned fee backdrop, fee context within which Bchza worked. Certainly it is no coincidence 
feat he was part of a group of immensely talented inteileetusls. including Youssef Idris, Salah 
Abdel-Sabonr, Salah J ahin, Hassan Found and Gaznal Kamel ^11 of whom learned fee fundemecdals of 
their trade in Rose El-Youssef. 

In paying our last respects to Bahaa it is, I feel, no orersteiement to say that we are paying cor respects 
not to an mcBvidnal but to the age hs represented. It is an era. itself, feat bag passed away with Bahaa. 

Professionally I was always drawn to Bahaa's tone, to his voice, his rigour, his erudition md his 
knowledge. He was acquainted wife literature, poetry and fee plastic arts, as well as wife- fee pressing 
social issues ofhis day. Erudite and meticulous, fully engaged wife his society’ — fees? are fee qualities 
feat marked Bahaa, these fee reasons why L end many of cy cratcmporaries, feel feat his passing away 
is no less than a calamity. 

Mustafa Nabil 

Eduor-ir-chief of Al-Ktial culsural monthly 


Eyes on the future 


Perhaps because he had such a dear place in my heart I have always imagined that I had the same 
place in his. I know that this is nnlikely. but it is an illusion 1 enicy. 

Wife Bahaa I shared secrets I will share wife no one else. Ar-d war with Bahaa feat I have had 
the most stimulating conversations to which I, at least, have ever been party’ He was a man cf the 
most extraordinary intelligence and perception. By his side I invariably felt dull and somehow di- 
minished — an admission that, even now, it is difficult to male?. In light-hearted moments he 
would sometimes laugh until Ins eyes brimmed with tears. He would mock other and at the same 
time would laugh at hiznself. 

Beneath. his tough exterior Bahaa was, I think, a very emotional man. In three decades a 
never saw him shed a tear, bat 1 well remember his sadness when Sadat banned him from 
working in journalism. Almost every morning I would meet wife Bahaa and others, who like 
ourselves bad been banned from writing, and we would strati along fee Nile by the Sheraton. 
On' one such stroll I remember 1 asked him why he appeared so depressed cud he replied that, 
ever since he had graduated, be had devoted himself to bis work, arriving at his office 
promptly every morning, leaving only when the day was done. Now, be said, he had been 
forced to break the habit of a lifetime. 

■ He was an immensely rational man, and in many ways appears now to have been ahead of his 
time. His thoughts had turned to fee shape of fee coming century some 25 years ago. He was 
merciless in bis castigation of backward looking ruteis and regimes and always wanted others to 
share his optimism in fee possibility of a brighter, better future. 

Saad Kamel 


Anunassumingmaster 

He marfe tnimanh y richer, then . left No man cam 'do better or moire. ,An4 

yet Ahmed Bahaeddin did so calmly. Neither Ins voice nor his pen was eyer rau- 
cous. He gave»beemiebed,i^ . . .. 

Bahaeddm’s gift to Ins readers was to inspire- them to flunk and question, Jb ' 
dare them to hope, And hoe fop, no man could do better. 

Wm thought emtaaced a-parawly of ^yr^ conccrps; he conocmed hansedf 
wjfe evgy^n^fipmflteArabjgra^ conflict to. ttedaitytofl and lurmdtl of .fly 
average'. Egyptian ’s Kfc, Hc b^an'to write i^en- oroatnenlaticm and ritetraic 


Hk style aafmeflwd' were feriqnisty.hs ctWL.A defecated ratifflraM, he ^p-' 
proached all issues. — whether pditteal or sodal, domestic, regional or rnter- 
Hatiftmii -n- wife fee .same rigour, , strivir^ to meover flw essence of a phe-' 
•common and ririlntit ftsfirndamental features. 

EBs inteRsts wtee jcafekdift as uwae.ihe aeag be stafeed, fee subja ^ tgron 
which he crariracfited. was he ever teJWtod:to ,^py fee clamour ofurgeat 

issaes to drown oof more subtle concerns- wwasexnMKtemm^ e mph a. sis ao 
fee neeesrity for s^ &r-si^Jted agxoach tombaq^ anmag and 

iflvtprc timdTng and Mm^ecaa t t o O of archijBCture, mdeed. all the 

arts. And kmg before the aiviromnent was a jB^ucataHc sifeject he was an el- : 

and 

a This unique imx was ® m- 


s. Ad 4 satiable curiosity, a desire to know and understand everything to be known about 
erzni- tboage and its components, whether political, economic, phflosopbic «■ social 

’ . This desire to understand, this breadth of vision, was perhaps underwritten by 
ion, to his love of fee arts. He was driven to explore fee foil scope and meaning of 
" beauty in all its mamfestatums, and spared no appreciation for them all. 
imsdf A rare cquaticar rejecting rigidity and narrow-tnindedness Ahmed Bahaeddin . 
offee strove always after openness in thought and independence of intellect 
tetanic Bahaa's passing has left a gap in all oar lives, a sense of loss made mere dif- 

v* ficult by the feet that the master had been forced into silence for six years before 

heap-' his, final passing. 

intefi , It is a sense of loss I have felt in a very concrete way. Since the benching of 
i pbe-- ■ Al-Ahram Weekfy man feaa five years ago 1 have often found myself oc fee 
~ verge. of heading to Bahaa's office upstairs, expecting to he met wife the usual 
upon ' - broad smile, to find him, as always, ready to help, offering advice and guidance 
Urgent • as cahniy and modesdy as be always did. 
isisan. . “What does fee master havstosayabout our new experiment?’' 
g pro- It is a question flat has often crossed my mind during the past five, diai- 
Ui the . loigihg yeazs. 

an el-". --The master began hfi long journey in silence, and could never make oor meet- . 

ing^ But his call to reason nanains with us always. It is fee gift that he offered 
feral v.tis* and the-giS that remains.. __ _ . ' 

minr '• Hosny Guindy 
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A permanent boc»k market 

I believe the Idea of a permanent? 
year round book market warn first 
mooted when the Cairo book fair 
was inaugurated, in response to the 
tremendous interest, shown by a 
broad cross section of the general 
public, that the event has e Dotted. 
Despite the steep rise fn the price of 
books establishing a permanent 
book market of a reasonable size, 
and in whatever location, would be 
of great sendee to both publishers, 
searching for outlets, and for a 
reading pidific starved of texts. 

Grown-ups are the problem 

Children's Day has passed leaving 
the same, nagging question: just 
what constitutes the most i m p ort a nt 
problem children face? The answer. 
In my opinion, is quite simple. 
Grown-ups are the problem. 

A newborn child is Rice a blank slate 
on which a ny t h in g can be written. And 
those who write on this blank slate 
are yown- ups ^. Those who fiHtho 
fines on this clean white s hoot are the 
family, the school, the newspapers, 
radio, t elev ision, public .opinion and 
prejudices witnessed hi the street, at 
home. In the playground... To say that 
the upbringing of today’s children 
represents our most important 
investment in the future Is not mere 
rhetoric. 

Ops my first r*slt to Japan 20 years 
ago I brought back a toy 1 aeroplane 
for a child of seven. To put this toy 
together in Cairo needed the help of 
more than one engineer friend. Think 
of that toy, and of the manufacturing 
giant that Japan has become, and 
you see the truth of my argument. 

History is not 
a matter of muck-racking . 

No nation in the world can afford to 
ignore its own history. Yet there Is a 
difference, and an important one, 
between the objective analysis of 
our history and the seemingly 
insatiable taste for salacious detail 
and muck-raking. The latter, 
unfortunately, has been with us for 
some time now. When ft first reared 
Its head we warned about the 
dangers, and the war ni ngs went 
unheeded. So let me repeat: anyone 
who writes history according to his 
own whims, and In his own image, 
while imagining be will be the bast to 
do so, h merely following, and 
propagating, a well established 
precedent. 

The deed and the living 

I do not know what Shimon Peres 
discusses? [during his visit to Cairo]. 

* WTu’d, tr-awever, like to comment 
on e news Kern, published on the day 
of his arrival, an item about whose 
-- consequences and developments I 
am completely in the dark. 

Thn news item concerned the plan 
to transfer a Jewish cemetery, 
presently ht the path erf the planned 
Cairo rteg road, from its current 
location to another. This removal is 
apparently one of the issues Mr 
Peres wants to discuss. 

In Egypt, as in other countries, 
there are cemeteries for Muslims, 
Christians, Jews, and for other 
creeds, none of which escape the 

exigencies of modern life, and its 
corollary, urban expansion. But when 
cemeteries have to be relocated. In 
Egypt, as hi other coun t ri es, this is 
done in accordance with strict rules 
and regulations. 

What I ffend bizarre, though, is not 
the Insistence that Jewish 
cemeteries be exempted from such 
relocation, hut that the demand 
that they should be exempted 
I is being made at precisely that 
II 1 - : : v i moment when Israel’s prime 
minister is himself tafiting 
about the relocation — 

! transferring them from the 
! West Bank — of tens of 
i thousands of Ehring people. 

The question here, of course, 
is not the relocation of graves 

f but the uprooting of an entire 
i fife — its cities, villages mid 
forms, its date palms and oilve 
trees. Its schools and 
playgrounds. The Israeli view 
appears to be that such 
uprooting Is legitimate, wide 
the transfer of a small number 
of graves is net. 

(26 Judy, 1990 ) 

Ex ce r p ts from BohaoekSn's 

ragufar Al-Ahram column. Diary 
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Clipping 

Hizbullah’s 
wings 


Are Hizbullah's poor 
prospects in 
Lebanon's elections a 
result of 

marginalisation or a 
shift from religious 
extremism, Graham 
Usher asks from 
South Lebanon 





In a neat, tree-lined car park in downtown 
West Beirut, a crowd gathers to listen to 
Mohamed Berjawi, Hizbullah's candidate 
for one of the two seats assigned to the 
Shi’rtc community for the Beirut segment 
of Lebanon’s parliamentary elections. 
“The only reason toe people of Beirut can 
hold their heads high is because of Hiz- 
bullah’s resistance in South Lebanon,” 
says Berjawi to prolonged applause. 

Yet the crowd is small, with only 100 
in attendance. They are also ap- 
prehensive. The previous week — in toe 
first round of Lebanon’s electrons tor toe 
Mount Lebanon district — Hizbullah 
failed to keep its seat in Baabda, pat of 
the Mount Lebanon electoral district 
which includes Beirut’s Shi’itc southern 
suburbs, viewed as a Hizbullah strong- 
bold. Last Sunday, two candidates fium 
the radical Sunni Islamic Association 
(IA) — who formed a bloc of 12 Islamist 
MPs with Hizbullah in the- outgoing par- 
liament — lost their seats in the North 
Lebanon elections. In Mount Lebanon, 
Hizbullah lost out to candidates aligned 
with .Nabih Beni’s Shi’ite (and pro- 
Syrian) Amal Movement; in the north, 
toe IA lost to supporters of Lebanon's 
Prime Minister Rafik Hariri. 

For political commentators like deputy 
editor of toe As-Safir newspaper, Mo- 
hamed Mashmoushi, such shuts in polit- 
ical fortune si g nal the demise of religious 
extremism and a “return to Lebanon’s 
more moderate traditions.” But Hizbullah 
detects a more sinister hand at work. 

“There is a US-led conspiracy against 
Hizbu l lah,” says Hizbullah partiamentary 
aide, Hassan Ismail “And toe Lebanese 
government is trying to marginalise us.” 

Bom in the aftermath of Israel’s 1982 
invasion of Lebanon, Hizbullah has since 
acquired repute as Lebanon's sole re- 
maining (and most effective) political mi- 
litia, especially through its resistance to 
Israel’s 18-year occupation in South Leb- 
anon. Yet, until the late 1980s, Hizbullah 
was viewed by most Lebanese as an Ira- 
nian import, with its call for an “Is lami c 
Lebanon” utterly at odds with Lebanon’s 
multi-confessional character. 

In 1989 — under toe prodding of the 
movement's spiritual guide, Hussein Fad- 


lallah — Hizbullah made a strategic turn 
to enter mains tream Lebanese politics, in 
anticipation of Lebanon’s first post-civil 
war elections held in 1992. 

The new line proved successful. In the 
1992 poll, Hizbullah returned eight dep- 
uties to Lebanon's then 108 (now 128) 
member parliament, including six from 
die -mainly Shi’ite Bekaa Vafley. These 
gains, says Mashmoushi, had less to do 
with Hizbullah’s military resistance in toe 
south or its Islamist ideology than with 
its “ability to provide social services tor 
the masses” in the absence of any govern- 
mental provision. It is a model of social 
activism. Since the 1992 elections, Hiz- 
bullah has extended its services to South 
Lebanon, hoping for similar political re- 
wards in toe coining elections. 

After Israel's “Grapes of Wrath” on- 
slaught on Lebanon last April, Hizbullah 
spokespersons e stimate that it has re- 
paired 5,000 Lebanese homes, rebuilt 
roads and other infrastructure and paid 
compensation to 2,300 formers, mainly in 
South Lebanon. Neutral observers agree 
such figures are probably accurate. “Hiz- 
bullah in l-rfvmnn is primarily as a 
social movement, as the defender of the 
pom-,” says Lebanese social scientist, 
Paul Salim. 

Such public provision compares favour- 
ably with the relative lack of government- 
run services and those provided by Leb- 
anon's Council of toe South, beaded by 
Amal, historically the strongest Shi'ite 
party in the south. The political result, 
says Salim, is that were there a straight 
contest for the Shi’ite vote in South Leb- 
anon, “Hizbullah would probably win 
around 60 per cent of the mandates.” 

But there is not going to be a straight 
contest. First, Lebanon's complex electo- 
ral system compels candidates repre- 
senting one confession to form blocs with 
parties representing other confessions, so 
. tor Hizbullah to win any of the 13 Shi’ite 
seats in toe south will require a pact with 
Christian candidates who have five seats. 

But toe main reason is that unlike 
the 1992 elections — this time Amal is 
not interested in any coalition with Hiz- 
bullah, for fear of Amal losing its polit- 
ical hegemony in the south. “It is a 


straggle tor the leadership of the Shi'ite 
community,” says Mashmoushi. 

Atte mp t s to form a united list between 
ffbbullah and Amal broke down over the 
issue of representation in toe south. “We 
are not against a coalition with Amal,” 
says Hassan Is mail, “but we insist on hav- 
ing equal shares. Hizbullah is toe dom- 
inant Shi’ite force in the south by common 
consent. Yet, out of the 13 Shi’ite seats, 
Amal was willing to grant us only two or 
three.” For its part, Amal accuses Hiz- 
bullah of wanting not just equal shares, but 
a veto over all candidates on any agreed 
list, including those representing the Chris- 
tian and SffTini j vwrnnimiriM 

The result is stalemate, less than 10 
days before the poll for South Lebanon. 
Syria — winch backs Amal but is wary of 
Hizbullah's increasing prowess in South 
Lebanon — is currently engaged in fran- 
tic mediation efforts between Hizbullah 
and Amal to get them to agree on a joint 
list for South Lebanon. Should these ef- 
forts foil, Hwhnllah may form a list with 
a medley of leftist and Nasserite parties 
against Amal and its mo-government al- 
lies. This will not only raise the heat (as 
well as the prospect of violence) between 
Hizbullah and Amal during next week’s 
electoral run-in in South Lebanon. It will 
be read — regionally as much as do- 
mestically — as -an act of defiance by 
Hizbullah against Syria, a gesture that is 
unlikely to be received well in Damascus. 

But what impact such tensions will have 
on Hizbullah’s longer term strategy, for 
Lebanon is less clear. “When Hizbullah 
stood for the elections in 1992, many peo- 
ple said this augured an easing of the mil- 
itary resistance against Israel in the 

south,” says Mashmoushi, “but the re- 
sistance increased. Whether Hizbullah 
gets a larger or small er share of seats in 
Hv next parliam ent is unlikely to affect 
its military strategy.” 

Hizbullah, too, appears resigned to toe 
prospect tiut it may be squeezed in 
these elections, that, as the Lebanese 
say, its wings may be clipped. “It is 
not necessary to have parliamentary 
seats to be strong in Lebanon," says 
Hassan Ismail. “It is more important to 
have a base among the people.” 
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Palestinian boys play on the rains of a community centre in Jerusalem’s old dty. This week Israeli authorities bulldozed fee 
centre. FLO leader Yasser Arafat called for a general strike in protest against Israeli moves io expand settlements (photo: AfP^ 


Clan reigns in Lebanon poll 


In the absence of a clear opposition, family loyalties rath- 
er than political affiliations determined the outcome of 
the North Lebanon elections, reports Zeina Khodr 


Lebanon held the second round of five- 
phase national elections on Sunday in toe 
North Lebanon Govemorate. While many 
of toe candidates who won had been ex- 
pected to do so, there were quite a few sur- 
prises. 

The elections in the north were very dif- 
ferent from that in Mount Lebanon where 
toe battle was clearly between opponents 
and supporters of the government. 

The results in the north showed the fail- 
ure of toe Christian Phalange Party, the 
Communist Party and the Syrian Na- 
tionalist Party as well as Islamic groups to 
win large numbers of votes. 

A major surprise was that relatively new- 
comers on the political scene were able to 
acquire more votes. Newcomer Musbah 
Al-Abdab’s victory in the district of Tripoli 
had more votes than former prime minister 
and opposition candidate Omar Karameh 
who headed an election ticket and Trans- 
portation Minister Oman MiskawL 

Another surprise was the victory of Bou- 
tros Harb, a Maronite opposition figure and 
former education minister. He tad boy- 
cotted the last general elections. 


But in general, many of the prominent 
candidates and incumbent deputies were re- 
elected. The four ministe rs who were also 
running won seals. 

Analysts had described the North Leb- 
anon ballot as confusing because none of 
the five election tickets could be dubbed as 
anti- or pro-government Each coalition 
ticket had s upp orter s fromboto sides. And 
those in toe apposition are not against the 
government’s pro-Syria line unlike in 
Mount Lebanon. Given that there was no 
dear distinction between election tickets, 
voters tended to vote according to in- 
dividual candidates and not complete 
slates. Karameh’s National Solidarity list, 
for example, was nominally an opposition 
ticket but it had a few government support- 
ers on it. 

There was also the tendency to vote ac- 
cording to family and clan allegiance in the 
north: There are a few families who are po- • 
litically influential in certain areas Ukr toe 
Fnmjieh and Karameh families. But some 
believe tins tradition is slowly becoming 
unpopular. “In Ncsth Lebanon, many cast 
their ballots according to their loyalty to 


families who have political clout It is true 
famili es and political chieftains have and 
will always play a role in Lebanese politics. 
But with time this will change and people 
will be mare i nte rested in political pro- 
grammes. But then again these families of- 
fer voters services and this gains their loy- 
alty,” said Habib Kayrouz, an unsuccessful 
Maronite candidate. 

Voter turnout among the 578,000 eligible 
voters m the north was relatively high. It 
was approxim ately 50 per cent compared to 
30 per cent in toe 1992 polL . 

More than 130 candidates were vying for 
28 seats alloted to the North Lebanon Gov- 
emorate in toe 128-member half-Omstian 
half-Muslim parliament The seats are al- 
located to nine Maronhes, 1 1 Sunnis, two 
AJawites and six Greek Orthodox. 

Security was tight and only minor in- 
fringements were reported Some can- 
didates complained of voting irregularities 
but independent observers said there were 
no wide scale electoral abuses unlike what 
was seen in Mount Lebanon. This view is 
stared by Issam Fares, a Greek Orthodox 
candidate who won a seat in parliament He 


said: "The elections in the north were con- 
ducted in a high-class and sportsmanlike at- 
mosphere. No candidates attacked each oth- 
er as was the case in the Mount Lebanon 
poll where candidates traded insults. There 
were complaints of abuses but none were 
really significant" 

According to George Deeb, professor of 
international law at the Lebanese Uni- 
versity, the general elections in Lebanon 
are taking tiie shape of a race between mod- 
erates and extremists as declared by Prime 
Minister Rafik Al-Hariri. “This is clearly 
shown by the failure of Hizbullah to keep 
its seat m the Mount Lebanon elections. 
The Christians in the electoral district did 
not give their votes to Hizbullah’s can- 
didate Ali Anrm.Tr Also. Amm .lr lost the 
vote of the Druze community after its lead- 
er Walid Jumbiatt supported the other elec- 
tion ticket But toe polls in South Lebanon 
and the Bekaa will be different There, the 
Christian vote is not significant and the 
group will be able to keep its seats.” 

Deeb added that the Christian and Mus- 
lim extremists in the north did not- have 
enough political weight to tip the balance. 


The Islamic Group and toe pro-Syrian 
Ah bash, both allies of Syria, lost their seats 
in parliament in the North Lebanon elec- 
tions. some analysts attributed this to the 
high voter turnout They say the groups are 
supported by a minority" in toe area. 

The Christian extremist organisation, the 
now banned Lebanese Forces (LF) militia, 
has also lost its influence. Its leader, Samir 
Geagea, is serving two life sentences. In 
1992, when Geagea’s political power was 
at its zenith, the predommantiy-Maronite 
town of Bcfaarre heeded his call for a boy- 
cott and toe lowest participation rate was 
registered. This year, residents of Geagea’s 
hometown, hearted to toe polls in relatively 
large numbers. According to Kayrouz:- 
“Things have changed. The LF is no longer 
an organised party and they are oot able to 
play an important role." 

Elections in die remaining three govern - 
orates — Beirut, South Lebanon and the 
Bekaa — will take place over the next three 
weeks. Sixty-three seats have already been 
determined And there is already a clear 
trend that the new legislature will be over- 
whelmingly pro- government 


Amman expels Iraqis; 

FOLLOWING last week’s bread riots m .-.- 
soutoem Jordan, three Iraqi Embassy ~ 
staff members — toe press attadte andv. 
the first secretary, and an administrator ■. 
— were expelled from the' country. 

Jordan's Information Minister Marwan 
Muasher said that the Jordanian govern- . 
meet had evidence implicating Iraq and 
the Jordanian Arab Socialist Baato Party . . 
(JASBPj in the riots that began over a; : 
three-fold hike in bread prices. Jordanian : 
officials also hinted that toe government • 
might dissolve tire JASBP for violating J 
Jordanian laws. . 

However, the JASBP, a pro-Iraqi or- 
ganisation with one deputy in toe 80-seaf 
lower bouse of parliament, denied , 
volvement in the unrest 

Government attempts to link the ri-_ . 

otiqg to outside instigates have been j 
traded with skepticism by many pol- 
iticians and Jordanian citizens, who also - 
blame, the protest on mounting economic 
problems and rising levels of poverty . 
and unemployment. 

Meanwhile, the Jordanian array with- 
drew its heavy presence from Karak, . - 
where the riots first started, and lifted toe 
crafew imposed on the city’s residents. . - 


Al-Aqsa Mosque under threat 


Last week, on the 27th anniversary of the burning of AI-Aqsa 
Mosque, Arab and Islamic countries reiterated their commit- 
ment to protecting the holy sites in Jerusalem 


Statements issued last week by 
several Arab and Islamic coun- 
tries and organisations warned Is- 
rael against continuing threats to 
Muslim holy sites in -Jerusalem, 
particularly Al-Aqsa Mosque,' re- 
ports Lob ua Gomraa. Arab and 
Islamic fears about the status of 
the sites have increased sharply 
since the election of right-wing 
Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu in late May. Shortly 
after his narrow victory, Israel’s 
Supreme Military Court issued a 
ruling allowing an ultra-orthodox 
Jewish group to pray in Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, causing a furore among 
Muslims ever y where. 

Palestinian officials expressed 
their concern that Al-Aqsa might 
suffer tiie same fate as Al-Ih rabim 


Mosque in Hebron, where Mus- 
lims and Jews must divide their 
praying days. 

Palestinian President Yasser Ar- 
afat described tiie court's decision 
as “an affront to M uslims. ” He re- 
ferred to the agreement between 
Palestinians and former Israeli De- 
fence Minister Moshe Dayan, fol- 
lowing the occupation of toe holy 
city in 1967, allowing Jews to visit 
Al-Aqsa Mosque only as tourists. 

Arafat called for an immediate 
meeting of the Arab and Muslim 
members of the “Jerusalem Com- 
mittee,” beaded by King Hassan II 
of Morocco, to discuss Israel's vi- 
olations and the deteriorating situa- 
tion in Jerusalem. 

Other top Palestinian officials 
warned that Israel's continued vi- 


olations of Muslim rights to Al- 
Aqsa Mosque would destroy toe 
peace process. 

Faisal Al-Hussemi, PLO ex- 
ecutive responsible for the Je- 
rusalem file, told Al Ahrom Weekly 
in a telephone interview that Pal- 
estinians will not allow wfaar hap- 
pened in Hebron to be repeated at 
Al-Aqsa Mosque “otherwise there 
will be massacres.- the only way 
for Israel to take over AI-Aqsa is 
over our dead bodies he con- 
tinued. Hussein! said that Pal- 
estinians have a plan for protect in g 
tiie mosque from Jewish violations. 

“The first part of the plan in- 
volves being continually prese n t in 
the mosque, not giving Jewish ex- 
tremists tiie chance to enter. The 
second part requires confronting 


Jewish violations from the be- 
ginning.” 

In a recent interview, Palestinian 
top negotiator Mahmoud Abbas, 
known as Abu Mazen, said T hope 
toe Israeli government will be ra- 
tional regarding tiie court order and 
prevent its implementation, be- 
cause its consequences could be 
disastrous.” 

Meanwhile, the Muslim World 
League issued a statement in Mec- 
ca, asking ali Muslims “to work on 
annulling the latest Israeli court de- 
cision, too ugh all available chan- 
nels, and prevent it from con- 
trolling AI-Aqsa Mosque.” 

Since Israel’s occupation of East 
Jerusalem in 1967, there have been 
numerous attempts by extremist 
Jewish groups to destroy Al-Aqsa. 


In 1969, a man described by Israeli 
authorities as a “lunatic” tried to 
burn (be mosque, but worshippers 
quickly extinguished the fire. 

In the last 15 years, another ex- 
tremist group began digging be- 
neath Al-Aqsa Mosque to prove 
their claim that the second Jewish 
temple is situated in the same place. 
Although these attempts foiled, Pal- 
estinians have warned that the dig- 
ging operations threatened toe 
mosque s foundations. 

In October 1990, the Guardians 
of the Temple Mount issued a state- 
ment announcing their intention to 
march towards Al-Aqsa in celebra- 
tion of a Jewish festival and called 
for “the liberation of the Temple 
Mount (Al-Aqsa Mosque's site) 
from the hands of Arabs.” 


Palestinian Muslims rushed to de- 
fend the mosque on the day of the 
march, which ended in a massacr e 
when toe Israeli army fired on the 
worshippers, killing 18 people and 
wounding hundreds. 

Most recently, ultra-orthodox Jew- 
ish groups, particularly the Guar- 
dians, have been provoking Muslims 
by distributing pictures of Jerusalem 
in which Al-Aqsa is replaced by a 
picture of the third temple. 

Israel’s efforts to control Al-Aqsa 
mosque and other Muslim holy 
sites in Jerusalem are part of a wid- 
er plan to completely end Pal- 
estinian presence in the area. Other 
attempts have included increasing 
Jewish settlements in toe city and 
cancelling Palestinian identity 
cards. 


sands of detainees. Alleged pro-fratp ac- 
tivists, however, are expected to stand 
trial soon. •\ 

Hijackers flee home f 

THE BRITISH government said yes?. ’ 
terday that toe seven Iraqis who hijacked 
a Sudanese airliner, re-routing it to Lon-: 
don on Monday, will be questioned to 
determine whether to prosecute toefflt, . 
grant them political asylum or deport 
them. 

The hijackers commandeered toe Su- - 
danese plane as it left Khartoum, head- - 
ing to Amman. The plane, which carried 
186 passengers, landed in Cypru&’s Lar- . . 
naca Airport for refuelling, before con-- 
tinuing to London. After sevdn horns of . 
negotiations, the hijackers surrendered af 
Stansted Airport in England. 

According to an AP report, Iraqi op-. .. 
position groups said the hijackers were / 
staff members of the Iraqi Embassy in 
Khartoum who were afraid to return 
home after being summoned back to . \ - 
Bag h dad. British police are also in- . 
vestrgatmg the possible involvement of-. . 
six female relatives of the hijackers, .who 
were travelling with them on toe flight- 


Star witness poisons ties 


(ran accused Germany of “poisoning friendly relations" following 
Iran’s former president’s testimony in Berlin which blamed Teh- 
ran for the killing of exiled opponents, reports Khated Dawoud 


Former Iranian President Abul-Hassan Bani Sadr 
alleged in testimony before a Berlin court that 
Iran’s religious leader, Ali Khamenei, signed a writ- 
ten order authorising the murder of four Kurdish 
opposition figures in Berlin in 1992. On the second 
day of bis testimony- last week, he told toe court 
that fUiamenei gave tiie order for the murder of toe 
Kurdish politicians and subsequently discussed de- 
tails of toe plan with Iranian President Ali Hasbemi 
Rafsanjani. 

Bani Sadr, Iran’s first president after the 1979 Is- 
lamic Revolution, was ousted from power in June 
1981, following a dispute with the late Iranian lead- 
er Ayatollah Khomeini. He has been living in exile 
in Paris ever since. 

The former president, an active opposition figure 
since his ousting, arrived in Berlin amid tight secur- 
ity me a s ur e s to give testimony against an Iranian 
and three Lebanese charged in toe case. Before 
leaving France for Germany, he alleged that two 
Iranian squads woe about to murder him. 


Bani Sadr’s testimony in the killing of Iranian 
Kurdish leader Sadegb Charaikandi and three others 
in an- aimed attack at tiie Mykonoa restaurant in 
Berlin in 1992 dealt a blow to recent attemp t s to im- 
prove relations b e t w een Iran and Germany. 

The German government has been leading the Eu- 
ropean drive to maintain a “critical dialogue” with 
Iran despite intense pressure from the United States 
to sever diplomatic and trade relations with Tehran. 
However, with the c ur rent trial under way, Berlin 
found itself under pressure at home as welL Lead- 
ing members of Germany’s main opposition Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party and toe Green Party also 
called upon toe government to sever its ties with 
Tehran if Bani Sadr’s allegations proved to be true. 

Gennan Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel said he 
would take “a very careful look” at Bani Sadr’s tes- 
timony. Only the government can decide whether 
there is a need to take action, he added Kinkel said 
he was strictly opposed to premature conclusions or 
prejudice in any Ram. “Of course this is something 


that has to have significance in terms of the way in 
which we shape our relations with Iran,” he said. 

On its part, toe Iranian government reacted angri- 
ly to Bani Sadr’s testimony in Berlin and the pro- 
tection he received from the German authorities. 
Iranian Foreign Minister/ Ali Akbar Velayaii said, 
“Bani Sadr's lack of credibility is known to alT. He 
called Bani Sadr’s testimony “baseless” and added: 
“He lost bis credit even among his own clique of 
anti-revolutionaries and nobody listens to him.” 

A Tehran English daily, Iran News, sharply crit- 
icised the Gennan judicial system, stating: 
“Couldn’t toe German judicial system find a less 
poisonously biased star witness against the leaders 
of the Islamic Republic? Perhaps the intention was 
to make a laughing stock out of toe Gennan judicial 
system.” 

The paper added: “He [Bani Sadr] has recently been 
financially troubled, so he surely could use some. 

irmrin; in exchange for his services as a wit- 
ness, phis a fistful of dollars from CIA agents for 


helping them accuse Iran of international terrorism.” 

Bani Sadr has skilfully used his high-profile visit 
to Germany to air numerous accusations against toe 
Iranian regime and to call upon European countries 
to sever their trade ties with Tehran. He told toe 
news agency Reuters that at least 60 dissidents bad 
been killed on the orders of the Iranian government 
in the last 16 years, and warned there would be 
more bloodshed. 

“There will be more assassinations if Western 
countries do not act with resolve and with greater 
transparency against the regime,” be said. “Don’t 
give the mullahs any new credit,” he added. Bani 
Sadr has even gone as far as accusing Gennan in- 
telligence of establisliing strong tries with the Ira- 
nian secret service. 

The rase of the murdered four Kurdish politicians 
in Berlin has created tension in relations between 
Iran and Germany since it was revealed in March 
this year. The German Federal Prosecutor Bruno 
Jost has named the Iranian secret service, Vevak, as 


toe masterminds of the murders, and an arrest war- 
rant was issued for Iranian information minister -and 
intelligence boss Ali FaUashijan. 

angrily to toe accusation at that time 
andtos put pressure on toe Gennan authorities » 
cancet toe arrest warrant. Suspicions that toe Ger- 
mMauthoniies might have given in to Tehran were 
German secret service coordinate*; . 
i^m Schnudbauer, succeeded in mediating between 
d ^““an-backed Hizbullahto reach an 
** exchange of the remains of sol- 

^ ot,auons for *e swap deaL Schmid- 
■ *? e 5f i,ve meetings with F allashlj im, rais- 

wlteTeS? “fteriag toTpcSSn t o- 

? ut Germac officials mrisied that - 
the two sides conce^SS^ “hu- 
manitarian issues ’only. 

Jfcni Satfrwui be questioned again by toe sane:; 

pro ^ b, y a* 1 "* more feel to 

cnsis m German-Iranian relations. " 
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Even 
: tanyaj 

1 war In , _ 

- negotiations Iktwem.lsrael and 
Syria bogged down^foeTTS and 

1 Egypt sought ways to extricate 
them foam their impasse. 

US coordinator of Ac peace 
process,; pornis Ross, flew to 
the region at fee end of hist 
moAlh in die hope affiufing ah 
an: opening through wt&cii . he 
. COUld jesnmc djr 

pTcanacy m the region. He re 1 ' 

: tamed, borne .sfoea .. he . dbt-' 
covered that he wcajld have, to 

- begin again at 1 point zero. 

- Ross’s nhn was to test oat Ne- 
ianyaibuV“Le&«n^ 
tiora, oily to meetwife Hafez 
Al- Assad’s counter-demand for 
the “Golan first.” "■ 

Assad reiterated this demand 
in an mfariationaLjra 
eace. at Ras HL-Tra Palace in 
Alexandria tins month wfaen be 

- said that Ins posits wakfoand^ 
ed upon the insistence! Jof the 
Lebanese government it^Sjcoi 
plethattheSyrianamirLA- 
anese tracfcs.in.foe peace pro-, 
cess are inseparable. Earlier m 
the month, Assad declared! be-: 
fore a 

• foeSli _ 

■ datum of the Syriap armyfbaf 
occupied Arab territories -would 
belibe 

Press ure s mounted oh Syria 
from aft sides to. accept fee Is- 
raeli -s>tntuH» that would si- 
' muftaneouriy.iednce Its it£ 
gjonal j V influence by 
disassociating the Lebanese 
and Syrian trades mid restrain 
the Hirimll»h-lw( T jshinieM m. 
sistance which Is backed by 
Syria and ban. The stongCst 

$S£E , s , . I ■■ ■: .. «•*•"»-» +*, 

ment Inretnm Tor colluding 
this defence agreement that di- 
rectly targets Syrian strategic 

would bom b ard me training 
. bases ofthe antirTurk qf Kur di- 
stan Worker*. Party' (PKB^ . ih 
Lebanon, sparing Turkish- Arab 
relations further aenmoijy. At 
die same; tipae, , -Damascus, 

Aleppo antfLatakia suffered a 
series of explosions, one >of 
which wasmeant to assassinate 
PICK leader Abdaflah Oglan, 
and for which Toricey declared 
responsibility. . These - events, 
came fast in the wake of Is- 
rael’s “Grapes of. Wrath” pp^ 
eration in. Lebanon, intended to 
provoke the Syrian forces sta- 
tioned there add todemonstrate 
the lutOxty .of Syria's, military 
presence in safeguarding Leb- 
auon's security! '• ',!:', 

The intensity of T focse pres- 
sures must be seen. agamst the 
background of tibe . Joidanian- 
Isradi peaceagrrement andthe 
. heady pace of nonnalisation be- 
tween dw two' ccwntriea, aU of 
which is intended to make Syria 
feel the noose tifftnerirng. . : 7 

As pressures mount on:S^rr- 
ia, Netanyahu;! grows : in- 
creasingly intransigent. He re- 
fused to withdraw from the 

Golan and proposed partial ^ miiitary heUcopter llies over Israeli tanks daring jirmy manoeuvres in the Golan Heights in June. Netanyahu was recently compared to Adolf Hitler in a Syrian newspaper (phottx AP) 
soludozis for the -withdrawal • • . * 
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deter the Israeli assault” 

The report also waned that 
any new engag e me n ts will take 
place primarily inside Israel 
and tfwit if Tcr t if } attemp ts tO 
have recourse to the use of nu- 
clear weapons, it will bring as 
much harm to itself as to the 
Arabs, thus bandog its po- 
tential for use of these weap- 
ons. It advised Israel to proceed 
with extreme caution in south- 
ern Lebanon so as to avert any 
major dashes with Syria, Iran 
or other countries. It added that 
Egypt, among all the Arab 
countries, posed the greatest 
risk to Israeli security; It is 
close, it can be quid: to act and 
it has great military ca- 
pabilities. The report said that 
Egyptians have bees very as- 
tute in the way they have con- 
cluded militar y agreements 
with numerous countries m die 
world, and that Egyptian Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak is a man 
of peace, but be can become a. 
man of war if the s i t ua tion calls 
for it. 

Such reports force Israel to 
face the fact that, although it 
can threaten the Arab world 
with its arsenal of nuclear and 
traditional weapons, the Arab 
countries have foe capacity to 

Hirwiten harfr 

The former Israeli air force 
commander Herzl Bodmger, in 
a press conference held last 
manfo on foe occasion of his re- 
tirement, said, “For the first 
time since 1945 the Arab coun- 
tries have come to possess the 
capacity to strike anywhere in- 
side IsraeL If a full-scale war 
broke out, Israd will be show- 
ered with hundreds of ground- 
to-ground missiles. That Egypt 
and Syria are now among those 
countries with the capacity to 
strike at targets inside Israel is 
very disturbing to die Israeli de- 
fence forces.” In addition, a 
top-secret Israeli intelligence 
report obtained by the Weekly 
said that according to pro- 
jections based on future arms 
purchasing agreements and the 
domestic production of ballistic 
missiles, there will be no less 
than 3,000 ballistic missiles in 
the Middle East within die next 
10 years. 

Against this background, how 
probable is a military confronta- 
tion between Syria and Israel? 
The short-term strategy of both 
countries excludes a full-scale 
war, although it is possible that 
they might engage in tactical 
manoeuvres that avert die po- 
tential of a direct clash. Rather 
than operations on the scale of 
“Grapes of Wrath,” the purpose 
of these operations would be to 
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of Israeli forees from ^Soufo 
Lebanon in . retum for 7 Syria ^ 
ending its support for Hizbullah. 


wben Netanyahu’s threats against Lebanon virtually 


As negotiafaohs groimd to a halt,! the Clinton ad- T convinced Syria' that war between Israel and Syria 
ministration called for intensifying pressure oh Syr- > ' Was 7 imminent. Damascus warned Tel Aviv that 1s- 
ia as retribution, far rejecting Israeli conditions, ■< rael, would suffer a massive defeat in the event of a 
scoring a victory for Qmton’s foreign policy ahead military confrontation with foe 'Arabs and that die 
offoe American presidential elections. “ '■! Arabs were folly “capable of repelling any Israeli ag- 

Sjyria was tints subjected to renewed US eoonom- .- , jp^ssionl Syiian sources say that Israel la “sounding 
ic sanctions recently on die grounds that it supports: - Ttswar drums again” in. its attempt to put an. end to 
Hfahn flali, foe P atecrrman Mami e Jihad ana foe ' foe peace process. Israel shopld “drink a thousand 
PKK, all .of whkh arc ranked as .ter rori st, organ- • timra”, before it embarks cjn an .adventure against an 
isatiems by the t/S^ adiiumstraticaL Washington ap- , . Arabnarioo, particulariy Syria; Syrian reports said, 
plied die same logic in renewing sanctions against The official Syrian press has mounted an all- 
Iran and Libya, in tbe hopes that thiS would boost . out campaign agaixist IsraeL Ttshrin wrote, “War 
Cimttm’simKpects for a second fonn<>f office. ' -. between Syriatirid Israel is not a remote posslbil- 
Over few Weeks, Syria arid .Israel -Save' Tty. We call upon the. international community to 

i * — v-_ ' ^ -i - a ^ ji7 


become increasin^y -enfrendied in their positions;- testrriu. Netanyabn.”' , Al-Thawra wrote, “Ne- 

FoQowmg a toar or scvcraT Arab countries, Syrian y' tanyahu is stirring up a maniacal wind that feeds 
Foreign Mmi^er Farouq Al-Shama ''restated Syria’* the grist of tenskm arid escalates the l an g ua g e of 
position. He iunopneed that Syria would , only re[ aggression." Al-Baath accused Israel of “seeking 
sam e 'negotiations with Israel tf Tri Aviv declared ,• toT grate new warfare in the- region.” 
its cA im w itm erit to the principle of “land-for-peaoeT ‘ ' - Fdt its'part, Israeli televisum announced that Syr-' 
and to the resolntions of mc Madrid conference ; ia has beei conducting tests on its delivery systems 
which are founded upon UN Security Council resf : for hs long-range Scud-C missiles. It added that 
olntions 242 and 338 eaning iqxm Tsrael to witt£ .* these missiles, which; have a range of 600km (373 
draw from the. Arab .territories it occu^ed smepj milra) aod canbe equipped wifo &!50(&g explosive 
1967. He satd. ’Tsrari is dnra^ng its feet in tite ' charge . 6r chemical or biological warheads, are ca- 
p **!•* procoss and undenBimng its .foundations, • j^jfe of str&rng die most densely populated cities 
which sugges ts’ that Netanyahu does not want m Israel The tests have caused anxiety among 2s- 
peace " Meanwhile, in an hitaview' rai Israeli faeH . nrilitaiy officials, laaeli television channel 

Netanyahu said that his govomnerrt would not be ;, two’s military <»respondent r^iorted, “The Syrian 
constrained by any oral pieces tte foriner Labour . mi^iie tests have iwovoked tensioo^ ^across the lines 
goveamKntCfBtttiAteditsdfto. - j ;. . of cotfoguity between the two countries.” Also, 

This dtylomatic penning has beai minored by . Zeef Maoz, da director of- the Jaffee Centra for 
statement s by the two conntrics respective military . Strafogjc StutfieS; raid, .^The' prospects of war wifo 
officials. Syrian Chief of StaffGcneral Hikmat A!- -Israelbaye become increaringty tangible foUowing 
Shahabi amtotmeed fora foe mili tary option is on - foe election of Netanyahu as prime minister of Is- 
fofr table among otber options open to Damascus ■ -raeL” Acco rding - tn Israeli intelligence reports pub- 
in its pursuit of a just peace: Syria J&as had to re- lishedm Maariv. Syria possesses at least 20 mobile 
sort to the option of* armed! confrontation-in foe - launchers for its Scvd-C missfles arid an arsenal of 
past in ndra ti>. combat fentefi aggressioa on Arab •; ' huridreds of missiles of tfiffereut models. The Syo- 
tesitosy. He.' stiessed foat .Syria will not -let Israel Tans have many enemies, ^foe report continues, pir- 
Obtain forou^i a negritiated seStenent.wfiat it was trailarty Iraq and !Turkey. However, fee report 
imahk* to obtain thrtmgb war and terzrimial ag- said, “they may also wait to give us the message 
gressfan. At foe «rme tnbe;' Israeli Defoice Min- foatihey wiD not stand by.if we send in militaiy re- 
Yitzhak Motdechai, in explicitly menararig 1 inforcemfirits to Soufo . LdMnon.” It adds tint 
tones, saki that Israel would strike afi forces that, 35^000 Syrian forces are stationed in Ldwnon, 
are in Soufo I^tt&on.mTespoiira.to.any while foe Israeli.anny occi4»es a border zone of 

attacks against northern Israel and Israeli forces- g»'sqifflrekilMneti« in foeScwfo. 
deptoy«i in the so-ofied security zone. . ; ; AS a . response, in what was obviously a display 

. The. verbal sabre^anlipg increased in intensity ‘ of muscle, Israel conducted the first trial test of its 


Hetz-2 ground-to-ground anti-missile missiles 
since they were obtained by foe Israeli army. The 
test was conducted in an Israeli base located near 
the southern coast of Israel under simulated war 
conditions. Al-Ahram Weekly learned that this rest 
is to be followed by three more tests as part of Is- 
rael’s programme to pot in place an anti-missile 
defence network by the end of this century. This 
network would be able to defend Israel agamst tbe 
Chinese, North Korean and Soviet long-range mis- 
siles owned by countries in the Arab world by the 
end of this century, as weB as against the long- 
range Katyusha rockets which Hizbullah may have 
obtained and which are capable of striking foe en- 
tire area of Galilee. Tbe network, which began to 
be implemented eight years ago, is heavily fi- 
nanced by foe US. Israel will only pay -28 per cent 
of its estimated cost of S322 million. 

It is in tins context that the ramifications of the 
statement made last week by General Eytan Ben 
Eliahu, the commander of the Israeli air force, 
can be understood. He announced that, “In foe 
very near future, Israel will be directly linked to 
American intelligence satellites, giving it im- 
mediate access to information m the event of -a 
missile, attack.” He added that Israel would soon 
be making technical modifications on its radar 
warning devices which have ug to now relied on 
signals relayed via Washington. 

Israel has also accused Syria of escalating foe 
war of words m its bid to eschew dialogue over 
Israel’s “Lebanon first” proposal and appealed to 
foe US to alleviate tensions. Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister David Levy announced that his government 
does not wish to -maintain relations with Syria at 
foe current level, which he described as wrong 
and dangerous, and be called upon officials in 
. Damascus to reduce foe level of tensions between 
the two countries. He added that foe Syrian mis- 
sile tests were signals of war and said, “If Syria 
wains peace, then it should not speak the lan- 
guage of missiles and arms.” 

Following a meeting held by the defence and for- 
eign affairs committee of the Israeli Knesset in re- 
sponse to foe alleged Syrian missile tests, Ne- 
tanyahu announced that “there are. no new strategic 
factors in foe Syrian-Israeli equation.” He added, 
“Syria has been intent on a rming itself with Scud 
( missi]es T All it is doing now is making the transition 
.from buying them to manufacturing them itself. But 


they are foe same missiles wifo the same capac- 
ities." Netanyahu also said that he is waiting for 
Syria to respond to his offer that be relayed to Da- 
mascus via Washington to resume negotiations at 
die Wye Plantation in Maryland. These nego- 
tiations, he said, would be open to foe discussion of 
any subject either side wishes to bring up. 

The mystery behind the build-up in tension be- 
tween foe two countries can be traced to deliberate 
. leaks to foe press that Israel win have completed foe 
formulation of an actual plan for war wife Syria 
within a few months and that tins plan will be put 
into effect in die event of any changes in the region 
dial may prove detrimental to IsraeL According to 

these reports, foe plan is a response to intelligence 
Israd has received concerning a purported alliance 
between Syria and Iran against Israel and will rely 
on four general courses of action: 

L- To strike and paralyse Syrian air defence sys- 
tems within 48 hours, permitting Israeli control over 
Syrian air space. 

2- To neutralise Syria’s fighter planes by en- 
hancing Israel’s anti-aircraft systems and by sub- 
jecting any aircraft to intensive anti-aircraft fire be- 
fore they can cross the borders. 

3- As Golan is considered a strategic zone be- 
longing to Israel, military operations -will be con- 
ducted beyond that zone. 

4- To use its early warning systems to neutralise 
Syrian missiles before they strive inside Israel. 

The plan also appar ently contains approximately 
300 considerations of tire various scenarios that 
could evolve on the Syrian front. 

In light of these leaks, military advisers of the 
National Security Agency in Washington compiled 
a report in which they predicted a military con- 
frontation if toe rim !?** m the region continues at 
its current level of particularly if news of 

tirin repo rt reached other countries in the region. 
The report, intended as advice to Israel, said “Any 
escalation wifo the Arab countries will embroil Is- 
rael in a war fa will encroach mto IsraeL Israel 
will be more on the defence than on tbe offence. 
The Arab countries now possess advanced long- 
range missiles that can reach Israel within mo- 
ments of the outbreak of any new war in the re- 
gion and Israel’ losses will be far graver than those 
suffered by foe Arab countries. If-lsrael decided to 
wage war against a single Arab country, die other 
Arab countries wifi take some military measures to 


of these operations would be to 
force acquiescence or more 
concessions in die peace pro- 
cess. This is die context in 
which we should see the re- 
newed build-up in foe region of 
deterrent weaponry. 

The close observer of Israeli 
politics will note that Israel 
does indeed want to sign a 
peace agreement wife Syria, 
but on its own terms. Israel is 
per (photo: AP) ** ** has more to gam 

from peace, particularly as it 
aspires to establish strong ec- 
onomic ties with the rest of foe 
region. This will remain out of reach as long as 
die borders of any Arab country, near or far, re- 
main closed to it Perhaps this explains why Ne- 
tanyahu was perturbed by Mubarak’s statement 
last Thursday when he intimated that he was con- 
sidering cancelling foe economic summit due to 
be held in Cairo in November if there is no tan- 
gible progress in foe peace process. The fact that 
Netanyahu hurried to dispatch David Levy, his 
foreign minister, to Egypt this week is a tacit rec- 
ognition that Egyptian diplomacy was able to 
back turn into a corner. 

As for the purported plan to direct a militaiy 
strike at Syria, this, too, can be understood as. a 
way to induce Assad to parley with Netanyahu. 
This plan, which is believed to have been in- 
tentionally leaked by an Israeli security agency, 
is very inaccurate in its assessments of Syrian 
militaiy capabilities. 

According to foe -last edition of Eastern Med- 
iterranean, a magazine specialising in defence is- 
sues published in the UK, foe Syrian air force is 
capable of launching a lethal raid on Israel and 
Syrian aircraft, particularly its Su-24 planes, have 
foe capacity to penetrate Israel and inflict severe 
damage on Israeli targets in Tel Aviv. Fur- 
thermore, Syria has more than purely tactical air 
capabilities and, although it would pay a heavy 
price for striking against Israel, its strikes would 
be very destructive to Israel, particularly if Syria' 
used non -conventional weapons. 

If Israel is unable to embark on or sustain such a 
war, the same applies to Syria if it is not guaranteed 
foe support of other Arab countries, and particularly 
if it.does not have on its side the active participation 
of Egypt This is why Syrian intimations of war 
have never mentioned Syria alone, but have en- 
gaged the rhetoric of collective Arab action in the 
defence of Arab territories. Is so doing, it is taking 
advantage of foe climate established by foe Arab 
summit meeting in Cairo last June. It is to be ex- 
pected that Syria wfll urge other Arab countries to 
reassess their relations wifo Israel and to support 
Lebanese ami Syrian demands and to declare their 
positions openly. This explains Sharaa’s recent tour 
of some Arab capitals. 

In addition to tbe above considerations, foe present 
international order and the cunern conflict between foe 
US and Europe render the international dimate 
mimical to an armed conflagration in the Middle East 
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South Korean Pres- 
ident Kim Young 
Sam's violent crack- 
down on dem- 
onstrating students 
may reflect a loss of 
control over the na- 
tion’s economic and 
political future, writes 
Faiza Rady 
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Former Preadcot Oran Doo-Hwaa was sentenced to death and Rob Tae-Woo received 22 years (photo; AP) 


A mne-day violent crackdown by not police 
against student demonstra t ors at Sooth Kcoea's 
Yonsei University ended on 22 August President 
Km Young Sam branded the young people as 
“revototknniry urban guerrillas advocating com- 
munism”, and labelled the Federation of Student 
Councils, the group which had organised the 
protest rallies, as “anti-ratification, anti-democratic 
and anti-state”. 

The students were demanding unification with 
North Korea, the withdrawal of some 35,000 US 
troops stationed in South Korea, the dismantling of 
the huge American bases scattered all over the 
country and a reversal of Kim’s “US puppet pol- 
icies”. In response, Kim claimed that the students’ 
line was identical to Neath Korea’s. “Their action 
must be condemned,” he said. “Such pro-North 
Korean violence will be sternly punished.” 

And punish them he did. In the strongest si^p* 
presskm of student activism in South Korea’s his- 
tory, police arrested some 5,715 “urban guerrillas” 
and “pn>-North Korean student agents and stoog- 
es ”, after deploying a 20,000-strong not police 
contingent in Seoul, as well as on the route leading 

to Pammmjom — the village demarcating the bor- 
der with NorthKorea, and around the “dangaousty 
violent” but otherwise prestigious Yonsei Uni- 
versity. Heavy security was in evidence in much of 
Seoul, especially around the US Embassy. Police 
frequently stopped young pedestrians and searched 
their bags, the Associated Press reported. And in a 
building near the city centre, police seized a cache 
of 500 firebombs and dozens of metal pipes — pre- 
sumably stockpiled by the students. 

During the final police raid, on 22 August, army 
helicopters dro pp ed troops from die air while 
ground forces stormed the university campus, de- 
stroying makeshift barricades with high-powered 
bulldozers. “Witnesses said that 12 helicopters and 
several armed vehicles fired tear gas as thousands 
of helmeted combat policemen raided the uni- 
versity, where some 6,000 students had gathered”, 
reported The Herald Tribune. “Students fought 
back, beating the police with heavy metal pipes 
and throwing stones and firebombs. Stones, bricks 
■and broken gfoqs l i tte r ed foe mam p j i upm i thor- 


oughfare, where burned remains of tyres, deski and 
set on fire by die students were left to smoul- 
der. More Hy»n one thousand students and riot po- 
licemen were injured during the assault” 

As Seoul’s jails filled with students, Pyongyang 
— the North Korean capital — condemned foe 
crackdown. “If they [foe Kim go v e rn ment] truly 
want to negotiate with foe North, they most stop foe 
repression and allow free discussion of re- 
unification,” said a statement carried by the official 
media. Meanwhile, Ryu Se-Hong and To Jong- 
Hwa, two students who had flown to Pyongyang via 
Berlin to demonstrate the South Korean students’ 
solidarity with the North, denounced the Seoul gov- 
ernment for “ruthlessly violating human rights”. 
The students said foat foe Kim administration 
should “step walking away [from ramification] and 
detaining the largest number of people ever in his- 
tory and immediately release the students, who bad 
fought a just fight.” In London, foe human rights 
group Amnesty International expressed concern that 
police might further mistreat detained students. 

Some South Korean intellectuals accuse Kim of 
attacking foe students, in an effort to woo con- 
servatives, whose votes went to mdependeots or op- 
position candidates in last May's parliamentary 
elections. “The harshness of the crackdown reflects 
foe conservative imc of Kim’s administration, 
which saw its power base gradually erode this year 
with his reform drive tapering off,” said Lee Phil- 
Sang, a political science pro fe ss or at Korea Uni- 
versity. And foe liberal opposition party, foe Na- 
tional Congress for New Politics (NCNF) de- 
nounced foe government’s right-wing approach to 
foe unification question. “Kim’s government has 
followed past authoritarian regimes by excluding 
liberals in faimilating its unification policy,” said 
Park Hong-Yup, an NCNP spokesperson. The Kim 
administration's unachmniiaic stand on the North/ 
South question is illustrated by a b iza rre recent in- 
cident On 20 August, South Korean novelist Kim 
Hah- lri was acrested'ftir breaking the national secur- 
ity law which prohibits any imaufonrtsari contact 
with foe Communists in foe North. Kim, who bad 
mistakenly crossed foe border in a drunken stupor, 
was duly returned by Pyongyang and had then to 


apologise to foe government for his “grave crime”. 

Recent events indicate ♦!«»> Kim is intent- an a 
demonstration of power on all fronts: die police- 
student battles coincided with South Korea’s annual 
war games, reported to be the most obvious flexing 
of military might to date, assisted, as always, by foe 
US army. 

Then, on 21 August, foe. day before foe final 
crackdown on the students, Seoul residents were 
warned by loudspeakers foat there was a heightened 
probability of North Korean “provocation” because 
of the communist state’s recent economic problems, 
which hove made it dependent on foreign aid. A 
questionable scenario to say die least, winch The 
Guardian described as “most unlikely”. Air raid si- 
rens blared at 11am as two F-16 and two F-4 jet 
fighters appeared out of the northern skies, swooped 
over foe capital and beaded back north. Nationwide, 
24 other jets simulated snrribn- lightening raids cat 
37 cities, ostensibly to “boost the nation’s security 
awareness”, according to Cho Woon-Gil, foe civil 
defence headquarters’ director. Pyongyang accused 
foe South of raing intimidation tactics by staging a 
“frantic war gamble and creating an atmosphere of 
real war. Tinting hriimri this is a <miWer irytunrion 
to call out police, government . officials and the 
army to repress pro-unification patriotic forces,” 
commented the North Korean Central News Agen- 
cy. 

This fuelling of renewed unease and hostility to- 
wards the Communist regime was perhaps under- 
taken with the aim* of distracting foe people from 
South Korea's tnrmoiL 

After five decades of US-backed and installed 
dictatorships, Kwn Young Sam, the first democrat- 
ically elected South Korean p res i dent, faces tre- 
mendous oppo si tion — over and beyond last 
week's stude nt p r otest . “His domestic policies of re- 
form have alternated bis own su pp o r t ers , who are 
tummg apmwrf him He is hemmed in by corruption 

all^gwtionc ftiirt tlliwilwi tn an gnlf the entrm p^ltliail 

' class. HIs foreign policies have been ineffectual. He 
is deeply unpopular,” assessed The Economist. 

Unlike bis predecessors, who established a cap- 
italist economy while strictly pro t ec tin g the national 
inHiKtijul | base through tsmffe and foreign in- 


vestment restrictions, Kim has started to deregulate, 
a requirement imposed by South Korea’s applica- 
tion to join the prestigious Organisation for Ec- 
onomic Cooperation kid Development Despite be- 
ing in the US zone of influence since its inception 
in 1945, South Korea has maintained one of the 
world's most protected markets — a plausible rea- 
son for its ec on o mi c success story and strong 
growth rate, estimated at 7.7 per cent this year. In 
1993, South Korea ranked as the first naval pro- 
ducer worldwide with a 39 per cent share of foe glo- 
bal market; it was foe fifth manufa cturer of textiles, 
petrochemicals, electronics, steel products and mo- 
tors. And there are other indications of prosperity: 
tiie average lifespan increased from 59.9 years in 
1960 to 70.4 years in 1993, and illiteracy has been 
practically eradicated. 

Under the Kim administration, however, the re- 
quirements of globalisation — along with in- 
creasing deregulation — have already, changed the 
picture. Although unemployment is still low, econ- 
omists predict that it is bound to increase because of 
computerisation and the relatively high cost of Ko- 
rean labour. Matty South Korean multinationals 
have already relocated to countries with cheaper la- 
bour pools. Samsung, for example, has, invested 
$500 milli on to produce senu -conductors and re- 
frigerators in Suzhou, China. Lucky Goldstar has 
similarly invested heavily in local Chinese pro- 
duction and sales. And Smnug, Goldstar and Dae- 
woo have all opened subsidiaries in Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Mexico, where labour costs are 
considerably cheaper. In this unprotected and rapid- 
ly deregulated economy. South Korean workers will 
.eventually become “redundant” as the saying goes 

— unable to compete against b limb market forces 
over which they have no control. 

The loss of control over the country’s economic 

— and political — future may have betm at the crux 
of last week’s demonstrations at Yonsei University. 
A loss of national control over the economy and a 
lass of political control to tire US forces that impose 
their own agenda on compliant “puppet” politicians. 
When foe protesting students chanted for “social- 
ism” and “reunification”, they were demanding to 
regain control over their destiny. 


Chrysanthemum land crescent 


Why has Japan chosen to acquire a more palpable presence in the Middle East as part of its global strategy, wonders Gamal Nkrumah 


Japan, more than any other country in 
the worlds can afford to have a re- 
warding foreign jpolicy : — it has a gross 
product) of $5.1 trillion and a 
GDP per dtapita of $40,500. The US, in 
comparison, has a GDP per capita of 
$28,000. Still, Japan’s political prowess 
on foe international arena has always 
been m question. Why? 

Do not.] be fooled by Japan’s for- 
bidding felgade. Traditionally, foe prob- 
lem with Japan's post-Worid War Q for- 
eign policy was not foe Japanese wallet, 
bid the Japanese wifl to play a more- as- 
sertive role internationally. For all its ec- 
onomic might, Japan is obliged to rely 
almost entirely an the United States fix- 


pan is utterly dependent an foe vol- 
atile Middle oft wmto g to meet 

its energy needs. 

For all its riches, Japan is energy poor, 
and foe nation’s unquenchable thirst for 
ofl lies at the heart of its relations with 
foe Middle East Japan accounts for 70 
per cent of Asia’s oil imports and im- 
ports 80 per cent of its energy needs. 
Notwithstanding the impressive success 
of fuel conservation campaigns in foe 
1970s and 1980s, Japan has a $50 billion 
annual oil impact bfll 

Last week, Ja p an e se Foreign Minister 
Ynkihiko Ikeda visited Egypt, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Israel and met with leaders of the 
Palestinian self-rule authority. Ikeda 


i reiterate<! . 


its defence and security needs. It foots \ stopped at die headquarters of foe United 


the bill, but America calls foe shots. Ja- Nations Disengagement Observer Force 


(UNDOF) in Syria. He reiterate^ Japan's 
position of urging Israel to accept the 
“land-fbr-peace” concept as the basis for 
peace and announced the extension of 
Japan’s grant-in-aid to foe Palestinian 
Authority. Japan is one of the Pal- 
estinians’ major benefactors. Through 
foe Japan-Pal estine Development Fund 
and other international organisations, Ja- 
pan provides some $176 mfllioniin aid to 
tiie Palestinians.' Direct J^rancse cash 
aid to the Palestinians amounts: to some 
$42 mflHan — a total bill of nearly $220 
million- * f 

hi the past, the Japanese rote in the 
Middle East peace process amounted to 
providing succour to' die crushed Pal- 
estinian refugees and, more recently, to 
the cash-strapped Palestinian National 


Authority 
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(PNA). ■ But 
now both the PNA and 
foe Palestinians* Arab 
neighbours expect Japan 
to play a more assertive 
role in resolving the cur- 
rad political impasse that 
has effectively halted foe 
Middle Eastern peace pro- 


Eastem trip. 

Nevertheless, Japan is still sending 
two contradicting and confusing si gnals . 
One insists dint Japan, as an economic 
superpo w er, has an independent foreign 
policy. The other emphasises that Japan 
is a dose American ally. 

Ambassador Yoshio Hatano, president 
of the Foreign Press Centre of Japan and 
a former ambas s a dor of Japan to the 
United Nations, told Al-Ahram Weekly 
that Japan is keen to have a permanent 
seat an the United Nations Security 
Council, a bid supported by UN Sec- 
retary-General Boutros GhalL Japan, in 
turn, endorses Ghali's bid for re-election 
to a second term in office. Ghali has in 
the past frequently expressed frustration 
with what he termed “the lack of a Jap- 
anese planetary perspective”. However, 
be has long ap- 


the dollar and the persisting fears that 
the Japanese economy has still not fully 
recovered from the recession that cost it 
an estimated $150 billion per year. 

This week, Japanese firms surveyed by 
the Nihon Ketxd Shintbun daily said dud 
they would increase -capital investment 
overseas by 1 1.6 per cent in the year to 
March 1997. The figure exceeds foe 
planned 8.9 per cent increase in domestic 
capital spending. The percentage of Jap- 
anese firms' total production undertaken 
overseas is expected to increase from 

12.1 per cent in 1995-96 to an estimated 

13.1 per cent in 1996-97. According to 
Reuters, this compares unfavourably 
with a 14.5 per cent rise for Japanese 
foreign investment and a 21.9 per cent 
rise in domestic spending in the fiscal 
year to March 1996. But the generally 
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America holds die fete 
of the Middle East peace 
process in its hands. But 
Japan is &r more de- 
pendent on Middle East- 
ern oil than America. 
With fer fewer future al- 
ternative energy resources 
than foe United States, Ja- 
pan desper at ely needs a 
steady supply of Middle 
East ofl. A peaceful and 
prosperous Middle East is 
of critical importance to 
Japanese policy makers. 
Peace in foe Middle East 
is of vital strategic inter- 
est to Japan. 

For years, attempts to 
promote an animated 
meaningful dialogue be- 
tween Japan and Arab 
countries have foundered 
in apathy. There was 
goodwill on both sides, 
but foe fundamental issue 
is not of trust, but of pol- 
icy. Can Japanese- Arab 
relations be seriously con- 
sidered without taking 
into account American 
dictates? Can Japan af- 
ford to have an in- 
dependent Middle Eastern 

policy — (me that is free 
of American calculations? 

in international re- 
lations, Japan does not 
pash its weight around. 
But it does not par- 
ticularly relish its role as 
the world’s unthanked 
paymaster either. Con- 
sidering its enormous ec- 
onomic clout, Japan de- 
serves to be taken more 
seriously by the inter- 
national community. Ja- 
pan aims at being a big 
international player, and 
what better playground 
in which to prove its 
mettle than in foe Middle 
East — a point made by 
Ttraria Airing his Middle 
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predated Japan's 
invaluable ' con- 
tributions to the 
UN’s peacekeeping 
operations around 
the world, in- 
cluding in the Mid- 
dle East 

Despite foe feet 
foat foe cultural dy- 
namics between Ja- 
pan the Middle 
East lack the depth 
that characterises 
Japanese ties to, 
sane other parts of 
foe world, cultural 
attitudes have been 
shifting . In- 

dividuals like the 
Japanese am- 

bassador to Egypt 
Kunio Katakura, 
one of a handful of 
Japanese Arabists, 
ana Kciko Salmi, 
senior research of- 
ficer at the Middle 
East Project of To- 
kyo’s Institute of 
Developing Econ- 
,omies, who is sta- 
tioned in Egypt, are 
hard at work to un- 
veil foe mystery 
.surrounding Japan 
in foe Arab world. 

A former senior 
vice president of 
the influential Ja- 
pan Foundation, 

Ambassador Kat- 

akura has wnto Japanese Foreign Minister Yukihiko Ikeda and PLO leader 
Japanese retail Yasser Arafet in the Gaza Strip (photo: Reuter*) 






In an interview with 

the Weekly ; Katakura concurred with 
H3tano that “a mental distance” as dis- 
tinct from the “geographical distance” 
still se para tes Arabs from Japan. 

While retaining its position as foe 
world’s largest aid donor, Japan now has 
its own economic problems. Un- 
employment hit 3.5 per cent in June of 
this year, a grim reminder that full ec- 
onomic recovery still has some way to 
go. Nevertheless, the Japanese gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) grew at its fastest 
rate for nearly a quarter of a century. 
More i mpor t ant for foe Middle East is 
the feet foat Japanese firms are in- 
creasing investment overseas, despite 
tire recent weakening of the yen against 


buoyant figures are good news for Ja- 
pan’s foreign trading partners. “South- 
east Asia receives foe lion’s share, but 
the Middle East hopes to benefit as 
well," said Mohamed El-Sayed Selim, 
director of Cairo University’s Centre for 
Asian Studies. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s trade surplus fell 
by 37.7 per cent in July 1996 as com- 
pared with foe previous year, foe Jap- 
anese Ministry of Finance announced 
last month. Crude oil purchases ac- 
counted for much of the 35.6 per cent 
'rise in Japanese imports. In feet, crude 
oil imports increased by 4$.9 per cent — 
very good news for Japan's trading part- 
ners in the Arab world. 
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■The clashes in the UN buffer^ 
zone in Cyprus underlined tb© 
(urgent need to resolve the cpn-^e 
Sict, reports Roaa El-Boy . 


Ey crossing the United Nations tafiw zone_ ;> 
Turkish and GreekpadX ofCty- ' 
puT earlier this month, Greek Cypriot biktes A 
ai »ed at protesting against the (Evasion of Jfaeir ^. 
is and. The act triggered clashes betweomfoev..;- 
T irirish and Greek Cypriots. It was a gnm 
rmririfff that the conflict in Cyprus IS still 

resolved. . ^ 

Greek Cypriot bikers protesting foe Turkish;^ 
occupation of the northern part of Cyprus ' ^ 
stomed into foe UN buffer zone throwing ,-v 
stones at Turkish troops. Clashes toot place 
when Turkish troops responded wife gunfire.; ; 
and stones. These clashes, described as tfae ,, 
worst outbreak of violence since tire division of ; 
foe island in 1974,l^twoGredcpypriotsd^d ; J ;-- 
and a dozen people injured from both sides. 

T urke y occupied the northern third of Cyprus 
in response to a coup aimed at uniting foe fe-f, 
land with Greece. Turkish Cypriote dedarcd - 


their own state nine years later, but it was forty ; jg 
mnniised bv Ankara. Although Cypius fee 


recognised by Ankara. Although Cypius fee ~ ^ 
been an independent island since I960, it has;.-: 
never been able to resolve foe conflict betwem h . 
foe 600,000 Greek Cypriote and the 150,000- ; 
Turkish Qypriots. i 

Pni-h community blamed tire clashes an tire- ' r. 
other. N aim Kazazoglu, the press counsellor it* - . 
tire Turkish Embassy in Cairo, blamed the bt-' [- 
kers problem on tire Greek politicians and of- - : . 
facials. “Instead of bringing them to reason, 

.they expressed their support and even posed 
with the cyclists before the cameras although , ’ 
tire iittwitinn of the bikers to cross tire whoLe.o£-i^ - 
Cyprus was known. The young bikers have -T < . 
been the victims of the irresponsible provoca- \ , 
non by the Greed; and Cypriot officials.” She 
believed that clashes in Cyprus could be preK . 
vented in the future if both communities respect - ■. - 
tiie ri ghts of the other. 

Kazazoglu said that the Turkish govmmr en i ; - 
and tire government of tire Turkish Republic of - . 
Northern Cyprus (TRNQ believe that nego - 
tiation is tiie only way to find a solution. “In the . . 

present situation, this is tire only reasonable * • 

■ thing to for,” she added. Kazazogtn stressed that-.:.-- 
this is not the time for accusing any govern- . 

: meat or organisation bat of reason and cafaiH 
ness. “Accusations and provocation could Only - 
worsen the situation. The two communities in ... 
Cypms should come together and find tire best 
solution,” she said. She was referring to tire' . 
Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktaah’s pro- „ j 
posal to meet Cypriot President Glafcos Qe- - A 
rides to resolve tire Cypriot problem. . - ; • = 

The Greek Cypriote blamed the violence on 
• tire Turkish troops. Verges Conbomsi^ foe.-.’: 
press counsellor attire Greek Embassy inCafro, ^.. 
said that the latest events can be att ri b ute d to . 
the barbaric belreviour of the Turkish occtqnr -.- 
tian troops and the mercenary members of the 
[Turkish extremist] Grey Wolves Group who 
turned a peaceful march by unarmed bikers toa.- J. 
bloody protest. 

He said that for negotiations between Denk- -- ' • - 
tash and Clerides to bear fruits, “there must be- 
an agreement on the basic principles underlined. / . 
by the UN to resolve the Cypriot problem”. He . .. '. ' 
said that Clerides is not against bilks with '^ v 
Denktash, but is trying to set tire stage that 
would guarantee the success of the nego- j.’;!. 
tiatians. . 

The government of Cyprus requests tire sup - \'f 
part of the international communi ty to seek a 
-just^viable and lasting solution to the Cyprus. ‘ 
problem (hat would end the Turkish occupation -.- ' 

- and restote'lhe human rights and basic free- ’, 
doms of all Cypriote. L. . : v - 

The US described foe events in Cyprus as-’ 
tragic. The State Department spokesman Nich- 
olas Bums said that these events underscored 
once again the need to reach a comprehensive - 
settlement in Cyprus. “We intend to continue ' 
our efforts to seek common ground between tire : . 
tyro communities and achieve a lasting agree-. > w 
rojent on a bi-communal, bi-zonal fedesatidny v -v 
foat will enable all Cypriots to live together hrau--. 
peaceful and prosperous Cyprus.” v ;' v; 

Russia called for indirect talks between Desk- 
tash and Cleride s as soon as possible. Tbe Rus- 
sian permanent representative to foe UN, Am-:?- . 
bassador Sergei Lavrov, said indirect talks-. “ *• 
should be initiated by tiie UN Secretary Geoer-; :: ‘J'\ 
al’s special representative in Cyprus, Han Sun*. '/ >' 
Joo. Hie UN condemned both sides and urged;- ’ 
them to renounce violence. The Security Cotm- . 
cfl presiden t , Antonio us Eitel, called on both. ' 
sides to prevent provocative acts and to ensure-";. 
full respect of tiie UN buffer zone. He pointed 
to the need for a peaceful and (finable political. 
solution of the Cyprus problem. The UN’s mis*:? ..' 7 .; 
siem is not easy, but at least its mediation is ap- 
cep table by both communities. ” • v. 

“Turkey and the T urkish Cypriots are hacking : ^ 
the mission of good offices of UN Secretary- 
Gen eral Boutros Ghali and other countries tb . _ ■ . 
bring foe two communities together in order to. ' 
start dialogue and believe that a peaceful' and :- 
just solution can only be reached by nego- • 
tianons,” Kazazoglu said. “The UN can play.a^ 7 
very active role in co ordi nating tire other pas'- 
ties’ initiatives to resolve the Cypriot problem,” - . 
Coutsomis said. He named the US and the Bar'.'* 
ropean Community as possihla nrw-ftiatfy s ■ 

Coutsoumis regarded the United States’ rote - 
as vital for maintaining security in Cyprus, “ft : c Jf 
is obvious foat foe Cypriot problem can : _ 
plode at any time, and foe best way to avoid aif - v 
explosion is to find a quick solution,” he sajd.-^ ’’ - 
He predicted that the solution wffl not come '. 
overnight, but can be readied after tiie US pres-’ - 
identia] elections in November. - r’. 

Concerning the role of the European Co&- ~ ; 
munity, Coutsoumis said that the EU can jday.- _ 
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an unportanr role in solving the problem in Cty* . 
P 00 - As foe EU accepts Cyprus’ request tor. ':, 
membership, it is called to prove the interest' ■>' 
shown by its officials in find mg a solution to a • 
mainly European problem. 

The Tu rkish , Cypriots agree with foe Greeks ^ ’ 
on, the D«:d for a major A m e rican role in re- 1 

solving the Cypriot crisis after tire US. pres- V 
wennal ejections, “Although there is a strong ^ 
Greek lobby m the US. I do not think foe US 
government will take a new or rfiffity nt at- 



ntode concerning foe Cyprus issue before foe - 
eiecnons, Kazazoglu said. She ruled out a..- 


possible EU role, "except in the framework of^-’- 
me UN mission of good offices” because -foe 
to favours the application of tin Greek- Cy-: i- 
pnot side to EU membership. “The countries - 
“ tiie Greek Cypriots, have acted 

« 11 mere is only one state and one com- . , 
munity in Cyprus. With this Europe 

bac ked foe Greek side, and willingty oac unh -i 
wulmgty this attitude has worsened, the. tatna- 
turn m tiie island,” she said. ^ 
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The fragile cease-fire 
in Chechnya seems to 
hinge oh how much 
the Chechen separ- 
atists trust General 
Lebed with th«r as- 
pirations, writes 

Abdel-Malek 
Khalit from Moscow 
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The Russians are sot to be trusted: But Pres- 
ident Yeltsin's special envoy to Chechnya, 
Alexander Lebed, is trastwoi^iy: This seetzu 
to be the verdict of the people. In- 

deed, having rejected the so-called “Tatarstan 
option”, then only .hope of -salvation now lies 
with Lebed. He alone appears tostand be- 
tween them arid Russian wrafo. Bat what is 
die Tataxstan option? - 

Tatarstan is a landlocked autonomous Mas-' ' 
lim republic in the heart .of the Rus sia n Fed- 
eration. It is predommaittly Muslim and peo- 
pled by the Tatar, descendants of the Golden- 
Horde who ruled Russia for four ce n t u ries. 
Tatarstan is 'rich in oil, , timber and many min- 
erals and retains complete control of its many 
natural resources. Although it faas-ceded all 
foreign affairs and defence matters to Russia 
it has, through agreements wife foe Kremlin, , 
preserved home rule. . 

The Tatars have learned to live with the 
Russians and have a voice in Russian politics. 
But efforts by the president of Tatarstan to 
mediate between fellow Muslims in Chech- 
nya and foe Russians to resolve their differ- 
ences have beep steadfestty. rebuffed. The 
Chechens insist that unlike foe Tatars, they 
have in the past refined to vote in Russian 
presidential elections — and shall not do so in 
the future.- 

In December- 1994; Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin sent troops to crush the separatist 
movement fbDowing foe Chechen declaration 
of sovereignly in 1991. Over 30,000 Chechen 
riviliansperisbed in the ensuing bloodbath. - 

The Chechen people are unlikely to either 
forget or forgive foe Russians for -foe strop? ' 
ides committed by foe occupying army - 
against Chechen civilians. 

Lebed contends fom foe negotiations are 
still on track. Lebed's success in rcsolyingtbe 
Chechen crisis is ci uohd to his pol it ical future. . 
in Russia. Hismany enemies mfop Krexnliri 
would be delisted if he foiled m Chechnya 
and are busy working for . his demise. ; The 
Russian , generals in Chechnya did their level 
best to thwart- Lebed’s plans in the latest' 
cease-fire negotiations. The Chechen separ- 
atists, for their part, want to- deal with Lebed 
only andnobody else. Lebed’s fees arcfinv 
ous. r-«. '’.cm 

Chechen negotiators struggled lakweekto ' - 
maintain aDd consolidate an' informal cease- 
fire between Russia -.and the Chcchen sepap- . 
atists. Lebed batfied -with his hard-linc Kran-.. _ 
liu opponents to impose foe terms of fori latest 
Russian-Chechen agreement : . 

*Tlte differences are not so great as-to block : 
negotiations”, a spokesman fra- Lebed, Al- - 
exaoder Barkhatov,; said. But foe informal 
cease-fire, reached last Ssturday,_ did not pro- , 
vent a mass exodus of Chechenxivflianslrom 
foe Chechen x^foaL Grozny. The xatyS res- 
idents dread a- potential escalation of hostil- 
ities and further suffering under "Russian oc- 
cupation. They - fed drat foe . world is 
indifferent to tirairpUghtin deference to ^Rus- 
sia’s might. Russia’s Federal MigrationSer-- 
vice xepstered:sosne.rlOJ0dO new refugees 
horn Grozny in Chechnya and -5^000 in neigh- ‘-v 



fighters celebrate theft: victories over the Russian occupying forces (photo: AP) 


Ingushetia. Still, foe outside world 
done little to alleviate the nwyhww 


though a truce has been in effect -since 14 
, both sides have accused the other of 
ig foe agreement. Top Chechen com- 
der Arslan Maskhadov said foat Russian 
had . killed tortured civilians, in- 
women ad children. The Chechens 
l that Russian warplanes bombed ci- 
leaymg Grozny on 18 August, killing 
wounding hundreds Of people. And Rus- 
forces churned to have- killed 40 Chechen 
era in a surprise »«anlt (m a bus and lor- 
ry southwest of Grozny an 19 August. - 
It is also alleged foat Chechen freedom 
fighters repelled three columns of armoured 
. vehicles trying to foe Chechen capital 
on L7 August —reportedly killing 40 Russian 
soUScrs during foe fighting. 

Daring. his negotiations with foe resistance, 
Lebed, whosttongly criticised Yeltsin’s war- 
mongering in the toak a way republic, agreed 
that. the Russian army would:, retreat from 
Chechnya;— except far foe capital — in ex- 
change for the Chechen retreat from Grozny. 
The: agreement also included- plans to es- 
tablish a national congress representing the 
Chechen people, general elections and even- 
tual -talks on foe future political status of the 
republic.. • .....; 

, The. Russian settlement efforts came on foe 
heels , of a successful Chechen offensive 
against the occupation forces in Grozny on 6 
August, when the resistance regained control 
of most -of central Grozny, including key stra- 
tegic, administrative buildings and check- 
points, formerly controlled by foe Russian 
army. Consequently, Yeltsin immediately or- 
dered Lebed to “free government buildings, 


checkpoints and places where Russian units 
are posted”. The Chechen attack on Grozny 
left more than 1,000 Russian soldiers dead or 
wounded and has once again humiliated the 
powerful and prestigious army of the former 
superpower. 

ft is in this context that Lebed, who sup- 
ported Chechen independence during his pres- 
idential campaign, hopes to save Russia’s 
face. The Lebed initiative was well received 
by the Chechen resistance. 

Seperatist leader Maskhadov respects 
Lebed, But the top Russian commander in 
Chechnya, General Vyacheslav Tikhomirov, 
like many of the other Russian generals in 
Chechnya, refused to parley with M askhado v 
Tikhomirov and other Russian generals, pro- 
pelled by their opposition to Lebed, are bent 
on ruining foe chances for peace in Chechnya. 

“Lebed made a good impression on us,” said 
Maskhadov. 'He actually wants to stop the 
war.” Makhashev, who leads the Chechen ne- 
gotiating team, also expressed his confidence 
in Lebed as a credible negotiating partner. He 
insists foat a sing le cease-fire monitoring com- 
mission include Lebed personally, together 
with Chechen rebel cadres and re pre s enta tives 
from the neighbouring republics of Ingushetia, 
Dagestan and Kabardino-Balkaria. ■ ■ 

• Lebed’s imssicm to Chechnya was. in feet, 
preceded by a power struggle with Prime Min- 
ister Viktor Che rnomyr d in and foe pres- 
idential chief-of-staffi Anatoly Chubais. 
Lebed gained the upper hand when Yeltsin ap- 
pointed him chief negotiator to Chechnya. 
Lebed bad strongly criticised Chernomyrdin's 
former commission in Chechnya, which he de- 
scribed as having “made so advances either on 
the military, political or economic front” As 
fer as Lebed was concerned, Chernomyrdin 


had “not accomplished his mission 

Nevertheless, Lebed also seemed wary of 
his promotion to principal Chechnya trouble- 
shooter. 'There are corridor intrigues and 
they want me to break my neck,** be com- 
mented. Yet, a successful settlement of the 
Chechen conflict would consolidate Lebed’s 
political power and could eventually propel 
him to the presidency — a possibility foat 
seems very real given Yeltsin's fast failing 
health. 

Besides Chernomyrdin and Chubais, 
Lebed’s main political opponent on foe Che 
chen question is revealed to be Interior Min 
ister Anatoly Kulikov, officially in charge of 
foe troops in Grozny. In an evident skirmish 
over the conflicting delegation of power be- 
tween his minist ry and the national security 
adviser, Kulikov embarrassed Lebed by ask- 
ing him to report on the Chechen assauh — 
despite the presence of tens of thousands of 
Russian - soldiers and a contingent of in- 
telligence officers in Chechnya. Lebed re- 
torted at a press conference railing for Ku- 
lilov’s resignation, accusing him of failure 
and incompetence. Apparently believing that 
Lebed had become too big for his boots, Yelt- 
sin criticised him for his public stand, ex- 
pressed his full confidence in Kulikov and 
asked hun “to cany on the work”. 

In the end, foe outcome of the power strug- 
gle between the hawkish Kulikov and foe 
comparatively dovish Lebed may determine 
the fete of Chechnya. If Lebed continues to 
overstep his authority, ultimately threatening 
foe ailing president’s tenuous grip on power, 
Yeltsin may opt for Kulikov's military solu- 
tion over Lebed's somewhat opportunistic 
peace initiative. Meanwhile, war mid peace in 
Chechnya remains on bold. 


The five-month build-up to a Paris church stand-off ended in dis- 
aster for the immigrants, writes Hosni Abdel-Rahim from Paris 


: —<•’-' 


At dawn in foe Frendf aqrital, Paris, on 22 t 
A ugust, foe annonred vehicles of the French:, 
riot police squad ominously Thovered -arcrtiffli 
Saint Bernard Church in District- 18. ' Along-" 
with ambulance^ and ^doctors. : foe police 
closed in on the church which had become a 
symbol of African, freedom They were de-^ * 
termined to evict some 350,- Africans, m-' ; 
chiding some oir a ' hunger 'strike, from foe; 
church foat gaye foem-a^hffre Ironically, the . ■ 
Africans were mainly Muslims raid annnists' 
from Mali, Senegal and other Francophone Af- - 
rican states. They had started their strike oh 4 • 
July. V ‘ ■ 

The aim --of this operation wax to 'get these * 
immi grantx under obligatory medical observa- 
tion in hospitals in Baris, declared French In- 
terim- Minister Jeap-Lraris Debra. Inside the 
church the Africans, half of them women and 
including. 100 children, woke- up in a panic 
when the police forces arrived. Ihe troubl e be-^ 
gan a few months beforc.Morc than 300 un- 


in France fir. several yeans* -began , a protest 
movement on' 18 Mach to obtain Iqgal par 
pens. The i m ntigrants- occupfedSarat Am- 
broise Church in southeast Bans. Most of than 
have children bom in France or live, with peo- 
ple who have legal residence in the country. 

The church aufofoities railed foe. police on 
22 March to clear foe By force. .The. Af- 

ricans fled to a .stadium wended up living-in 
an abandoned railroad builcfing. Swne'were or- 
dered 'deported But a wide movementm-- 
chiding' unions, public figures and religions : 
per sonnel formed to collaborate, with those, 
who remained . . : ' ; 

A mediation . committee was also formed, in- 
cluding representatives of A number of. hu- 


Tbe immi grants foen^ ffed-to another church — 
Saint Bernard — locg cocadeted tie tiatmai *: 
and safe sanctuary ofpcaplftofcdtour and (Mh- 
a underdogs wifoouLri^sts. Church officials 
collaborated .with the irmrawants aod refosed ; 
any mterfaeotg frorafoepobce to fonablyesK. 


- foendi. people' sympatitis^ with the African 
hunger Writers,. protesting the harsh French iro- 
ntigratito laws. A strong- wave of resentment 
-swept 1, hrough France. Tbs movement in- 
cluded he mam labour muons, among them 
foe Get eral Confederation of Labour, in addi- 
tion to i m por tant cultural figures in France 
.soda as philosopher? Pierre Bordier and Jade 
■ Denida premuaent scientists such as L6on 
Scbwat esoberg and Albert Jacquard plus a 
.number of public personalities and politicians 
.-.such as former first lady Danielle Mitterrand,, 
former Tench Minis ter of Culture Jack Lang; 
film act ess -Marina Vlady, foe Archbishop of 
Paris N ansigpor GaoDot, Dominique Voynet, 

. spokes-v oman of- foe Green Party, and the 
well-kn iwn leftist Alain Kifvine. They 
chained themselves to each 
flijia 1 'o rtside Saint Ber- 
nard Ct nch last week and 
tfe French flag in sol- 
idarity ^ tith the Africans. 

The i imous genetic sci- 
entist > Jacquazd said, 

“Whoi,mey ask me who 
areyoo] I'll say 1 do not 
have papers, send me to 
Bamako}" Danielle Mit- 
terrand went to the church 
on 16 August mid warned 
feat" ^H u man ity ha<t bees 
insisted here. The threat is 
confirmed for those who 
are hereaad for so many 
sjIk 
wuld 
ition, 

-om- 
,<feP- 
• in- 
■ foe 


France's 3 million strong African com- 
munity was outraged as well. Marianne Ca- 
mara, a 27-year-old Malian said, “Blocks did 
not come to France uninvited. The French co- 
lonialists went to Africa and lured us here. To- 
day, we do not accept to be deported.” 

• The internationally acclaimed psychologist, 
Pierre Beadier, described the pro- African im- 
migrant movement as one which was “col- 
laborating closely with foe immigrant com- 
munities whose inalienable human rights were 
violated. This may be foe new beginning for a 
collaboration movement with all who are 
threatened by foe mean policies of the Chirac 
government.” 

Amnesty International declared that foe use 
of charter nips to deport immigrants is a se- 


asksd tbe govemment » negotiate wHi them : 


FhimeMimster Alain Juppe summoned nineof. 
his ministers fo try irW Bradc feftinqrasse, foe 

African immigrants’ supj3orteresawred • 

The refusal of . foe, numster of interior to. no-, 
gotiate and bis insisteocc on removing large ■■ 


opinion poU showed foat over 5Q per. cent of 



nous violation of human rights. The storm 
raised by Debit’s policy towards i mmi g ra nt s 
is a ring in a long chain that started, at the be- 
griming of the 1990s under then Interior Min- 
ister Charles Pasqua. Any person who hides an 
illegal immigrant could be accused of com- 
mitting a terrorist act. Children boro in France 
do not have the automatic right to the French 
nationality. Immigrants who are married to 
French nationals are not allowed to get res- 
idency without certain complicated conditions. 

The policies pursued by Pasqua and his suc- 
cessor Debre were intended to minimise im- 
migration. Since Debre took charge, 22 charter 
trips have deported immigrants to their home 
countries regardless of their health conditions 
or the danger that may await them. Since Jan- 
uary test year, 15,504 African and Arab 
immigrants were forcibly deported. 
Some 80,000-120.000 foreigners settle 
down annually in France for various rea- 
sons such as marriage or family re- 
unions. There are political forces in 
France that build their image on the basis 
of anti-immigration policies. Jean-Marie 
Le Pen’s National Front commented on 
the latest events by asking die minister of 
interior to take tougher measures against 
foe immigrants and not respond to leftist 
pressures. Le Pen urged Debre to listen 

to the will of the “silent French major- 
hy”. 

But the French left stood firmly behind 
foe immigrants. The leftist intellectuals’ 
called for a gathering of opposition forc- 
es to uphold human rights including the 
right to lake political refuge in France. 
On 20 August, 10 left-wing parties urged 
Pre s ide n t Jacques Chirac to order nego- 
tiations with the immigrants. Chirac, 
who was on holiday in foe south of 
France, ignored foe leftists’ intervention. 
He had other plans in store for the im- 
migrants. 

A police operation took place on 23 
Augus. Armed with dubs and shields 
and using tear gas. the French police 
stormed Sarin Bernard Church and for- 
cibly evacuated the Africans. This sad 
episode in French bistray may be the be- 
ginning of wider and fiercer confronta- 
tions between democratic, leftist and im- 
migrant forces cm one side and the ruling 
rightist forces on the other. 


Edited by Gamal Nkrumah 


Russia’s only 
chance, lost 


Miso Alkalaj 


The sony state of die Russian defense industry, once 
die pride of the former Soviet Union, is dearly evident 
in the Yakovlyev Research Institute in Moscow, The 
only flying prototype ofthe YAK14! fighter sits for- 
lorn in the backyard, covered with tarp. The aeroplane 
is a technological breakthrough: capable of vertical 
take-off from a special pad, it can fly at 1.4 trines the 
speed of sound, carry as much armament as foe Amer- 
ican F-18 and land on a short runway. But there is no 
mooty to bring it to production and no buyers. So, the 
remaining Yakovlyev engineers work at make-believe 
tasks fra eight hours a day and at 5pm the Institute is 
closed, electricity turned off to save money. 

Before the breakup of foe Soviet e mpire , aimed forc- 
es spent 27 per cent of Soviet GNP. Now, the sony re- 
mains of this body, once the largest armed force in the 
world, can’t even pay for electricity. The largest Rus- 
sian navy submarine base at Kola Peninsula almost 
suffered a major catastrophe in September 1995 when 
the local power distributor cut mem off because of 
years of unpaid bills. 

The Kola submarine base is more or less a junkyard 
of old and rusty Soviet nuclear vessels — these sub- 
f j marines can no longer operate, but their reactors are 
*' still quite hot and require constimt cooling to keep 
them from melting down and discharging tons of high- 
ly radioactive material into the sea. 

With external power gone, coolers were switched to 
backups — then it tinned out that die Navy’s own die- 
sel generators have been so poorly maintained that 
most of them could not be even started, and those that 
did fire up soon broke down. Russian Armed Forces 
HQ quickly dispatched a unit of Sperznaz (former So- 
viet, now Russian Special Faces) to the power dis- 
tribution centre. At gunpoint. Kola controllers were 
forced to restore power to the Kola naval base and the 
catastrophe was averted. 

Today, Russia’s most successful export products are 
their nuclear warheads. We are not insinuating clan- 
destine sales to countries like Iran, Libya, Pakistan, 
North Korea and others who seek to obtain nuclear 
weapons — such deals (if any) make oofy a minor 
contribution to Russia’s GNP. Boris Yeltsin is selling 
his nuclear arsenal to the Americans. 

As long as Russia remains a nuclear power, it retains 
its capability to do damage. With the country's polit- 
ical instability foat might bring to power such extremists as Vladimir Zhir- 
inovsky. foe USA will drop its “partner” like a rotten apple. 

The force other nuclear powers, successors of foe framer Soviet Union 
Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakhstan — have already learned how shot- 
lived American love is: as soon as their warheads were gone — either de- 
stroyed, turned over to Russia or divested of their plutonium which was 
shipped to the US — so were the Ameri cans Now these countries are left 
to their own political and economic devices. 

Russia, a vast country with a wealth of natural resources, a well-educated 
population, and a diverse industrial base, continues to experience formid- 
able difficulties in moving from its old centrally planned economy to a 
modem market economy. Russian President Boris Nikolajevich Yeltsin’ s 
government has made substantial strides in converting to a market econ- 
omy since launching its economic reform program me in January 1992 by 
freeing nearly all prices, slashing defence spending, eliminat i ng foe old 
centralised distribution system, completing an ambitious privatisation pro- 
gramme. establishing private financial institutions, and decentralising for- 
eign trade. Russia, however, has made little progress in a number of key 
areas foat are needed to provide a solid foundation fra (he transition to a 
market economy. Financial stabilisation has remained elusive, with wide 
swings in monthly infla tion rates. Only limi ted restructuring of industry 
has occurred so fer because of a scarcity of investment funds and the fail- 
ure of enterprise managerc to make hard cost-cutting decisions. 

According u> Russian official data, GDP declined by 15 per cent in 1994 
compared with a 12 per cent decline in 1993. Industrial output in 1 994 fell 
21 per cent with all major sectors taking a hft. Agricultural production in 
1994 was down 9 percent Unemployment climbed to an estimated 6.6 
million or about 7 percent ofthe work force by year-end 1994. 

Official Russian sources claim that the real per capita income was up 
nearly 1 8 percent in 1 994 compared with 1993, in part because many Rus- 
sians are working second jobs and that foe recession in Russia is over. But 
entrepreneurs returning from this vast country tell a different story. 

Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs estimated in 1990 foat over 100 bQHon 
US dollars would be needed to restructure and imgrade piping which 
would enable Russia to faring its vast oil and natural gas reserves into the 
world market; this would give the country at least some stable source of 
foreign currency income. Yet there is little chance foat such investment 
finds could be found. Russia does not have foe mosey, and with foe cur- 
rent oil glut Western countries see no in te rest in investing in this politically 
unstable country. Oil producers are hardly likely to finance foe rise of a 
new supplier who would further reduce their prices. 

Russia has numerous other natural resources: hydro-power, nranium, 
wood and various ores. Unfortunately, foe decaying and sparse infra- 
structure makes most of them virtually inaccessible. A typical example: 
one Slovene company was offered a concession on over 40,000 square ki- 
lometers (15,450 square miles) of virgin forest — pine, spruce, farcb and 
even oak; Slovenia has a sizeable furniture industry and interest in such a 
supply of raw materials was high. It soot turned out, however, foat foe in- 
vestor would have to construct 3,000 kilometers (1,864 miles) of railway 
before he could bring out the first log — there are no roads or railroads in 
the area. While investments in Russian natural resources meet with the 
problems of non-existent infrastructure, all investors fees foe perils of foe 
large and unpredictable Russian bureaucracy. Official permission for in- 
vestment activity is hard to obtain. Transfer of goods and funds across 
Russian borders is difficult and unpredictable at best. The government en- 
forces new taxes without wanting. Example: in January 1995, Russia im- 
posed a 23 percent tax on foreign investment This tax was repealed only 
after the USA threatened to freae all economic aid to Russia. 

Fleecing tire foreigners seems to be foe most popular economic activity 
in Russia. Entejprises which cater to foreign investors and visitors seem to 
be foe most profitable: McDonald’s franchises sell burgers at up to $20 
apiece to tourists who cannot stomach Russian native food; a reasonably 
secure hotel in Moscow costs at least $300 per day. while suites in foe lux- 
urious Hotel Moskva can go for over $800. Safe taxis — ones that are 
guaranteed by foe hotel not to rob foe passengers — charge upwards of $75 
fra a ride to the Sheremetyevo airport. 

Security is a large business in Russia because foe country is crime- 
ridden. Some analysts even speculate that Russia is actually ran by crime 
syndicates, not by Boris Yeltsin and bis government. 

In Russia, entrepreneurs — local or foreign — are routinely expected to 
pay an average of 10 per cent of their gross income as krisha, protection 
money to the local gan g; those who refuse get their premises fire-bombed 
or worse. Even with krisha paid, all persons of even moderate means are 
prime targets fer kidnappers. Savvy e n t r e p reneurs are never found in foe 
premises at the address sated on their business card: foe official set of foe 
company is usually just a rented room with an answering machine and a 
foe — leave your message and you will be contacted. 

The core of Russian Mafia gangs is made up of former KGB and GRU 
(army intelligence) operatives, professional soldiers, and police officials 
who have either been discharged or have by themselves decided to apply 
their specific talents to better paying jobs. All these people have bod ex- 
tensive weapons training.: some bad even pa rt icip a ted in real wars they are 
past masters of conspiracy and terror. 

Graft in foe bungling bureaucracy, irrational taxes, krisha , poor infra- 
structure. expensive assets, dangerous environment — all of these add op to 
an expense foat few entrepreneurs can afford. Consequentially, only those 
foreigners who expect a large and fast return on their capital invest in Russia. 
Though police raids against the Mafia are widely publicised, Russian law en- 
forcers seem to be making little headway against the tide of crime and cor- 
ruption and foe country remains one of the most dangerous places on earth. 

In this climate, economic stagnation is foe best Russia can hope for. 

To the average man on the street, all this goes to prove that socialism was 
not foat bad. Russians queued up for bread during communist rule, as they 
do today, while privileged patty officials drove around in 21 limousines 
and purchased luxuries from foe West in special stores. Today, Mafia lead- 
ers ride in armored Mercedes or Rolls-Royce limousines, and though the 
stores with luxury goods are no longer reserved for foe privileged, only the 
newly privileged have the money to buy there. At least communism guar- 
anteed full employment and a miserable wage was better than no wage at 
all. Furthermore, in socialist days foe Soviet Union was a world power — 
now it is reduced to Russia and a number of equally poor countneg of ihf 
Commonwealth of Independent Stales (CIS) who have to beg foe West for 
help. In this climate, politicians who promise a return to u oId glory” have 
no trouble finding votes. 


The writer is head of the statistics centre at the Joseph Sttfan I nstitute , 
Ljubljana. Slovenia. 
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Peace prices 




Credit most be given where credit is due sod, in this case, Ne- 
tanyahu deserves a pat cm the bock for finally agreeing to 
meet with Arafat His decision to meet the Palestinian leader 
came after roughly four months of stunts tint have stymied 
efforts to move die peace pro cess along in accordance to 
agreements struck in (be past Unfortunately, Netanyahu’s 
policy shift did not result from an epipbanic realisation that 
peace, security and economic prosperity must be pursued in 
tandem. Nor was it due to the dawning that die c ur r ent Likud 
arimmigtortion is obliged to follow through with promises 
signed by the previous Labour go vernment Rather, it came 
from hitting Netanyahu where h hurt the most — the wallet. 

Last Monday, Prudent Mubarak threatened to cancel the Cai- 
ro Economic Summit, scheduled for November, if Israel did not 
get back on track with the peace process. Netanyahu’s response 
was that of someone who has bad bis bluff called. He promised 
to resume talks with die Palestinians in the near future. 

While this is a promising note in an otherwise troubling 
tale, <me wonders why such threats must be made in the first 
place for pledges and promises to be worth more than die 
paper on which they are written. Any statesman would have 
realised that peace and security exist in a symbiotic re- 
lationship, and once realised, more likely than not will pro- 
vide the necessary environment for economic prosperity an a 
regional leveL Yet, Netanyahu opted for a stalemate, thanking 
dial the Arabs would be passive and accept the feet that what 
Israel wants, Israel gets. He thought wrong. 

Every country in the region, including die Palestinians who 
seek a homeland, and the Israeli’s who would deny them tins 
right, have a vested interest in peace. Netanyahu as a leader, 
versus a sound-bite cowboy, can ill afford to let his wallet and 
the rhetoric spouted by Ins extremist bedfellows, dictate his 
policies. The price to be paid if peace is rut realised by far ex- 
ceeds that which will be due if Israel attempts to practice the 
same isolationist Dolkhes espoused and embraced by their Re- 


same isolationist policies es 
publican allies in Congress. 


A gathering in Ramf llah 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed discusses a hypothetical scenario that) raises 
fundamental questions touching on the very essence of the Arab-lsraelj conflict 


Al-Ahram Weekly 


Let us imagine a group of Israeli opposition 
parties corning together on a common platform 
drat would include the recognition of a 
sovereign Palestinian state, the adoption of die 
principle of the exchange offend (including the 
Golan) for peace, the establishment of 
Jerusalem as the capital of both Israel and Arab 
Palestine and a ban on new settlements. Taking 
the idea further. Id us imagine that those 
parties try to solicit popular Arab support for 
their pro g ramme by holding a meeting in 
Ramaflah, say, and inviting representatives of 
Arab opposition parties to join them in 
adopting these principles as a basis for a put, 
comprehensive and lasting peace. This brings 
us to the question of whether any Arab 
opposition tarty would be willing to meet with 
their Israeli counterparts, however worthy the 
cause. 

It is a question worth pondering at a time 
when the total impasse reached by the peace 
process entails a rethinking not only of the 
mechanisms devised for its implementation but 
of the peace strategy itself The most critical 
issue raked by the question is whether the Arab 
parties would be willing to give up their 
traditional policy of boycotting Israel and all 
things Israeli, lock, stock and barrel. When I . 
put die question to a meeting of Egyptian 
strategists recently, it provoked a heated debate 
which remained inconclusive. Before going 
any further, we must be clear on what such a 
proposal would entail. 

Arab popular faeces outside state power 
structures continue to boycott all Israelis 
indiscriminately. For the boycott is, by its very 


natnre, indivisible. It cannot be applied 
selectively to one part of Israeli society and not 
another. Even within Arab state structures, 
there are those who believe the boycott to be a 
useful weapon that should not be abandoned as 
long as Israel does not respond to the 
requirements of an overall peace. If tills sort of 
thinking was justified at (he time of the 
‘dovish’ Feres, it is even more justified now 
that Netanyahu is in power. 

Actually, the Arab boycott of Israel is a 
practical manifestation of the more 
nmdamental issue of Arab recognition of Israel 
at the grassroots level, where many believe 
that, given the feck of parity between the 
parties, the current peace process is unlikely to 
produce a stable peace. At best, they see it as 
offering mly a temporary respite from 
protracted open conflict. According to this 
logic, the Arabs should not take irreversible 
steps to w ards normalisation, such as lifting the 
boycott, as this would jeopardise future 
opportunities to eliminate die Zionist threat An 
act of solidarity between Arabs and Israelis at 
the grassroots level is therefore no ordinary 
issue, but cranes up against a basic tenet of the 
Arab strategic drinking which prevailed 
throughout the long confrontation with Israel 

Chi the other hand, the c ur r ent political 
structure inside Israel is the weakest element in 
Netanyahu's overall strategy. Israel has been 
successful, particularly under the Rabin/Peres 
stewardship, in sowing dissent within Arab 
ranks by convincing each party that it stood to 
gain more by dealing separately with Israel 
than through collective Arab action. This goes 


a long way tow ar ds explaining the lamentable 
far-b of coordination tha t has marked the course 
of Arab negotiations with Israel since the 
Madrid conference. The Oslo negotiations were 
conducted secretly, the Jordanian-Israeli treaty 
was hammered out without the knowledge of 
tile other Arab parties, and it took a Likud 
victory and Netanyahu’s repudiation of the 
1 and-for-peacc formula to bring about an Arab 
summit in a bid to re-establish some sort of 
common front. 

Netanyahu alleges that he does not set 
preconditions for peace. But this is a 
misleadin g allegation, if only because; 
occupation of territory is in itself the most! 
important precondition by which Israel can 1 
impose its own agenda. The best way for the 
Arabs to offset the Israeli advantage is to act on 
forces within Israel who do not espouse the 
N etan y ahu agenda of giving precedence to 
Israel's security over peace, even at the price of 
jeopardising Arab security, and peace. 

Israel is unscrupulous when it comes to 
exacerbating inter-Arab contradictions; the 
Arabs should have no compunction about 
playing a similar game within Israel. This can 
be achieved by encouraging the peace camp in 
Israel and giving it concrete assurances that full 
nonnalisation is possible in exchange for an 
equitable peace that responds to legitimate 
Arab aspirations. The Arab strategy should not 
be limited to accepting the Netanyahu rationale 
of ’pragmatism,’ which boils down to 
addressing only the issues that threaten Israel’s 
security. 

Netanyahu believes that Arab diplomacy has 


no other choice, but recent evcntt beBc this 
sqp gnine assumption. Cairo has recently 
threatened to call off the economic summit it^s 
hosting next November if no progress * 
realised on the bilateral tracks with Syria and . 
the Palestinians, while Arafet met with Peres 
last week in defiance of foe established 
practice of not interfering in internal Tspieli 
affairs. This lope can be taken to its ubimafe 
conclusion with Arab popular forces 
responding positively to an invitation from 
their Israeli counterparts. : ' 

In this connection, it might be use$i to 
recall tiie recent furore flat met Plerkh 
philosopher Roger Garaudy’s latest book, -:fcw 
Founding Myths of Israeli Policy, m which he . . 
presents strong evidence to suggest ‘flat foe 
number of Jewish victims of the Holocaust 
was in reality far below the six QriBfcm.that is 
commonly accepted as an incora royeiiAte 
truth. So much so that any attempt fo Oast 
doubt on the accuracy of foe figure; .whnfo 
constitutes an essential bui lding Mode of 
Israel’s legitimacy, is considered an- act of 
anti-Semitism. Arab intellectuals were right tp 
denounce the persecution to which- Garaudy - 
was subjected for daring to coolest; the figure, f 
But on the occasion of a recent , visit. 6y 
Garaudy to Beirut, Damascus andi Anmuh, a 
number of articles by Arab in tel l ect u als 
questioned the wisdom of belittling 1 tile 
suffering of the Jews, on the grounds font 
Arab recognition of the le gitima cy of Jewish - 
fears is foe best way of compelling Jews- to 
reco gnis e the legitimacy of Arab fears and 
defeat extremists like Netanyahu. 
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Time for a change of direction 

The policies of the 70s and ’80s are outdated today, and unequivocal support for Syria 
and Lebanon may well be the answer of the late ’90s, writes Abdel-Khalek Farouk 


The past months have been witness to a clear shift 
in Egyptian political and media discourse re- 
garding foe United States and American policy in 
the Middle East Severe denunciation -of the US's 
flagrant bias towards Israel has become a notable 
feature of political commentary across foe polit- 
ical spectrum. Nevertheless, this change in per- 
ception and attitude has not as yet been reflected 
in a commensurate change in political behaviour. 

The premise of a possible '“impartial’’ American 
role in the Arab-lsraeli conflict has guided Egyp- 
tian diplomacy even before Sadat. Since 1969, 
we can see an attempt to tip the strategic balance 
in US-Israefi and US-Egyptian relations in such a 
way as to sway foe US into a playing a m^or role 
in rolling back the effects of Israel’s victory in the 
June 1967 War, and achieve a political settlement 
of foe Arab-lsraeli conflict that maintains a mini- 
mum of Arab and Palestinian rights. 

Two phases in Egyptian diplomacy, aimed at ef- 
fecting a certain impact on foe American strategy, 
can he identified. The first phase began with Sa- 
dat’s 4 February 1971 initiative, followed by pol- 
icies aimed at gaining a foothold in foe list of US 
priorities (the expulsion of die Soviet experts, the 
kilometre 101 negotiations, etc...)then his visit to 
Jerusalem in November 1977 and his well-known 
assertion that “99 per cent of the cards in foe 
game are in the hands of die United States”. This 
policy resulted in the complete isolation of Egypt 
from the rest of the Arab world. 

The second phase began in 1982. The new 
Egyptian leadership made efforts to contain the 
impact of Sadat’s unrestrained policies and retain 
Egypt to the regional arena, simultaneously at- 
tempting to emerge as a neutral and acceptable 
mediator in the regional struggle and the nego- 
tiation process that was being prepared between 
Israel and several Arab states (and sponsored by 
the American administration). 

Since then, Egypt’s perception and methodology 
have emphasised foe preservation of this role as a 
regional “bridged acceptable to all the negotiating 
parties. This status guarantees the continuity of 
American economic and military assistance to 
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Al-Ahram: “No one is prepared to accept current Is- 
raeli policies which are bound to fail, even if the Israeli 
ruling clique is under the illusion that they can have 
normal relations with the Arabs under unjust and un- 
acceptable terms. Tbe first casualty of such stances 
could be the Middle East economic conference... 
Whether it is held on schednle or not, Israel's settle- 
ment budding and its refusal to honour its commit- 
ments will render its failure inevitable.” 

(Ibrahim Nqfie, 23 August) 

Al-Ahran “President Mubarak hit the mark when he 
warned Israel that the Netanyahu administration’s pre- 
varication and its refusal to honour its commitments 
would have a negative effect on foe peace process and 
threaten the possibility of holding the economic sum- 
mit-. It brought home to Israelis that their current 
stances would not lead to peace and peaceful co- 
existence or foe acceptance of Israel as a state in foe re- 
gion. It is Israel’s rightist policies that endanger hopes 
of economic integration in the region." 

(Sanaa El-Said, 26 August) 

AI-Arabi: “President Mubarak’s statement that there 
is no point in an economic summit unless there is a 
change in Israeli stances is the height of logic. Econom- 
ic coop er at ion needs stability and Israel is not worthy 
of it in view of its recent ‘Nos’— True progress in 
peace would entail Israel’s getting out of Palestine, foe 
Golan and. Lebanon. It also means tirdemg normal- 
isation — despite my personal objection to it — to a 
just peace. Meaningless concessions are sheer political 
folly. The president’s latest statements on peace and 
security must be flic right start.” 

(Mahmoud El-Maraghi, 26 August) 

Al-Ahram: ‘The only steps Netanyahu is willing to 
make in tbe peace process are backwards— Hence, 
President Mubarak’s warning that the economic summit 
will not be held unless Netanyahu changes his stances 
is an indication foot Arab patience has begun to nm 
out” 

(Salama Ahmed Salama. 25 August) 

Al-Wafd: “Egypt will never be the bridge through 
which Israel will realise its ambitions. Before Cairo 
a g r ees to tbe economic s ummi t load will have to take 
teal positive steps to show its desire to complete the 
peace process. Without this clear demonstration we will 
refuse this co n ference." 

(Editorial, 25 August) 


Egypt It allows Cairo to remain up-to-date cm the 
daily workings of the negotiation process and to 
participate therein. It alio grants Cairo a priv- 
ileged position as a regional centre for nego- 
tiation. which guarantees it political weight at the 
international leveL This in turn can be a pivotal 
point in Egypt’s international economic and polit- 
ical action and can compensate for Egyptian loss- 
es due to foe risks taken in the latter years of Sa- 
dat’s incumbency. 

Even though this status may prevent Egypt’s di- 
rect p ar ti c ip ati on in the conflict, it does not imply 
isolation from the rest of the Arab world. This sit- 
uation was congruent with Egypt’s economic and 
political circumstances during the ’80s and early 
’90s, mid for a period of time, Egyptian di- 
plomacy was successful in achieving these limited 
objectives. But developments since the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, including the Jordanian-Israeli peace 
agreement of 1994, and the establishment of re- 
lations between Israel and Gulf states (Qatar and 
Oman), then T unisia and Morocco, have been 
gradually eroding the viability of this policy or- 
ientation. A number of reasons can be cited in 
support of this conclusion: 

First, some international and regional actors (re- 
spectively the US, Turkey and Israel) strongly 
tend toward a marginalisation of the Egyptian role 
in arrangements for foe new Middle East, par- 
ticularly after Israel’s successful strategic penetra- 
tion of foe Arab worid after the Gulf War. 

Second, US Congress and decision-making cen- 
tres in the United States are partial to decreasing 
American assistance and loans to Egypt, and re- 
placing them with what is called foe “partnership 
system”. Despite the feet that this might cause 
problems in the future, it may alleviate the pres- 
sure on Egyptian decision-makers. 

Third, tbe emergence of military alliances, es- 
pecially the Israeli-Turirish alliance, means that 
the region is vulnerable to any military attack 
bom several sides. Iranian movements in the 
Gulf, and foreign nuclear and non-nuclear threats 
to the region, all disrupt regional equilibrium and 
require an Egyptian role receptive to Arab needs 


and ready to protect Syria from possible military 
aggression ana Iraq from disintegration. 

Fourth, newly mobile borders, tbe racial and 
ethnic dissolution of relatively stable political en- 
tities (Iraq, Sudan, etc...) and the sanctions im- 
posed on several Arab countries require m Egyp- 
tian policy that gives priority to strategic factors 
over old feuds and enmities. j 

Fifth, Syria, which is an active and effective par- 


ty to the process of political settlement, is) still re- 
sisting American, Israeli and Turkish pressures, 
and has preserved a degree of negotiating leverage. 

Egypt could participate in foe “settlement tat- 
tle” more positively than is currently thrf case in 
order to seize foe opportunities that are now in 
danger of being forfeited. The dangers posed by 
the ascendancy of the extremist Zionist right in Is- 
rael require a new Egyptian political meth- 
odology: foil support of Syria and Lebanon in tbe 
settlement negotiations, and foe renunci; tion of a 
role as medial or or neutral spectator ii the re- 
gional conflict This state of affairs can ichieve a 
number of strategic objectives. If Egyp strongly 
supports Syria and Lebanon in foe negotiations, 
flus would send a clear message to /decision- 
makers in tiie United States and ofoej Western 
countries that Cairo is still a competed pressure 
point in the region. 

Consequently, this would reinforce th : political 
process aiming at creating “an Arab str regie crit- 
ical mass” cabbie of tipping foe balan© in the re- 
gion and putting an end to Israeli an 1 Western 
hegemony. 

An Egyptian attitude that clearly smports the 
Syrians and the Lebanese would put p assure on 
the Israeli right Egyptian support wouh also con- 
solidate foe status of the Palestinian i egotiators 
during an extremely difficult period of nego- 
tiation. 

A clear-cut Egyptian attitude in th s instance 
would do much to remedy the current s ate of col- 
lapse; and Arab intellectual and politic# division. 

The ■ writer is a researcher in economic md stra- 
tegic affairs. 


An articled clerk 

By Naguib MabfoiB 


When l was first 

asked to contrib- ~ 

uie to Al-Ahram 

it was in my ca- ' 

pacity as short 
story writer. 1 ^**^7 v 

only started ih- 

writing news- ' ' 

paper articles in ) . 
foe early ’70s, 
when Youssef 
El-Sita’i was appointed editor-in- 
chief of Al-Ahram. One day he 
came up to foe sixth floor- where 
the offices of Tewfik El-Hakim, 
Safeh Taher, Hussein .Faewzi, 
Youssef Gohar, Zaki Naguib i 
Mahmoud, Louis Awad and sty- 
self were located. He said: >f We 
need to make the best use of your 
presence in Al-Ahram so from - 
now on each of you will write a 
diary-style article on a different 
day of the week.” 

The following day be hrou£bf 
us a written schedule specifying 
the day on which each wTitiar’s ar- 
ticle was to appear in print I. was 
taken aback and did not know 
what to do. I had never written— 
an article before, so what was'JT 
to do? - : ’ 

The strange thing is that Yous- 
sef El-Sita’i, who forced me into 
contributing articles, was the one . 
who later banned me from unit-' 
tag- This was at foe time of foe 
1972 students’ uprising. EL-SSba’i,- 
wfao found , my articles not to his . 
taste, insisted I return to jnb^- 
lishing only fiction. But a year-, 
later, after foe 1973 war, I -re- 
turned to writing articles, and. for: 
20 years bad them regularly pub- 
lisbed on Thursday. 


Based on an interview by 
Mohamed Salmawy. 


Running out of patience 


Al-AHali: “Instead of complaining about the con- 
tinuation of settlement building we should prepare our- 
selves to confront nonnalisation in all its forms. We 
.should embark on an organised plan to urge every shop 
or cafe owner to refuse to sell any Israeh product and 
denounce those that do... Boycott Israeli products and 
activities and you will stop settlement budding!... It’s 
either that or a flood of settlements creating a new status 
quo and bringing about a new popular reaction.” 

(Abdel -A al El-Baqouri, 21 August) 

AkWsrfd: “The US is asking the world to boycott 
Iran, Libya and Sudan. Yet it is enraged when foe Arabs 
boycott Israel — what a strange paradox 1" 

(Mohamed El-Hayawan, 23 August) 

AhAkhbar: “Like Nero weeping before a burning 
Rome, Netanyahu is doing everything in his power to 
turn foe clock back to the ’60s and early '70s, to spread 
the spectre of war, and to increase Palestinian violence 
in face of Israeli terrorism. Netanyahu's fires are 
many— he has decided to halt the peace process, and 
Israel under bis rule will not respect its commitments to 
any previous accord be it Oslo, Tata or even Sharm El- 
Sheikh.” 

( Wagih Abu Zikri, 23 August) 

Rosa El-Yousseffs “Perhaps Netanyahu believes 
that he is able to re-draw the region’s map geo- 
graphically, demographicaUy and poetically. This is a 
big illusion for he is not the only player capable of ob- 
structing others’ plans. And tbe great number of players 
with interests in the region lessens the possibility of un- 
limited US support for his policies after foe presidential 
electi (ms next November.” 

(Mahmoud El-Tohami, 26 August) 

AMSomhuria: “Beating foe drums of war and 
warning of a future war with Syria is a hollow Israeli 
trick, used many times^before, to draw attention away 
from Israel's settlement building po^ 68 which stand 
against foe spirit of peace — a just and comprehensive 
peace... The solution lies in quick American action to 
uphold the principle of ‘land for peace ’and adopt an 
even-handed approach towards the parties concerned. 
The situation is dangerous and an explosion is inevitable 
unless peace supp o r te rs play tile roles expected of 
them." 

(Editorial. 24 August) 

Compiled by Hala Saqr 
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Salama A. Salama 


Wrong man 
for the job 


Last September, just as 
the UN was celebrating 
its 50th anniversary, I 
wrote that the future of 
die organisation looked 
far from certain. The 
US was then spear- 
heading a campaign to 
curtail the activities of 
the UN, particularly 
when it came to peace 
keeping operations. It 
was a campaign tfiat re- 
ceived the wholehearted 
support of the Re- 
publican majority in 
Congress, which was 
demanding that the US 
^government refrain 
from involvement in 
'any peace keeping op- 
erations in the future 
except those under US 
command. 

At that time Washing- 
ton had not yet voiced 
its categorical opposi- 
tion to Boutros Ghali 
assuming a second term 
of office as secretary- 
general. On the con- 
trary, at a function held 
on the occasion of die 
50th anniversary of the 
UN, President Clinton 
heaped praise on Bou- 
tros Ghali, a gesture 
later explained some- 
what disingenuously by 
Madelaine Albright as a 
casual compliment ut- 
tered by a president 
who had been brought 
up to be polite. 

The American posi- 
tion has subsequently 
become clear, and as 
the battle to elect, or to 
deselect, Boutros Ghali 
for a second tom 
moves inexorably on, 
US manouevring lodes 
suspiciously like an at- 
tempt to provoke a cri- 
sis by fuelling differ- 
ences between UN 
members, the intention 
being to eventually call 
into question not just 
the mandate of the sec- 
retary-general but the 
role of the organisation 
itself. 

In a recent speech 
Bob Dole appeared to 
sound the Republican 
clarion call when be in- 
sisted that “when [he 
becomes] president, 
every man and woman 
in our armed forces 
will know that the pres- 
ident of the US is the 
canmnmder-in-chief, 
not Boutros-Ghali nor 
any other secretary- 
general of the United 
Nations." 

This empty piece of 
rhetoric drew large ap- 
plause from Republican 
Congress members, 
while one senior an- 
alyst on the New York 
1 Times read it as a car- 
icature of the secretary- 
genera], roaming the 
corridors of the organ- 
isation dressed one day 
as an American gener- 
al, another as a Russian 
admiral, and a third as 
an Indian chief-of-staff. 

Another American 
commentator had the 
good grace to point out 
that no one had benefit- 
ed quite as jtnuch from 
the LIN, certainly since 
the end of the Korean 
War, or had used it as 
often for its own pro- 
poses, as America it- 
self. The UN was the 
main channel through 
which America built its 
alliance against Saddam 
Hussein, the main in- 
strument through which 
it sought to realise its 
aims in Haiti. As to US 
service personnel not 
partaking in UN peace 
keeping missions, in 
Somalia US forces 
were kept under US 
rather than UN com- 
mand. And in addition 
to the political and mil- 
itary benefits that the 
US has reaped, die very 
fact that the UN head- 
quarters are in New 
York pumps enormous 
funds into the city. 

Madelaine Albright 
and the Clinton ad- 
ministration, however, 
seem as immune to rea- 
soned arg u men t as the 
Republicans. Which 
leads one to the cone hi- 
sioo that the otherwise 
inexplicable desire of 
the US to ditch Dr 
Boutros Ghali is actual- 
ly the opening shot in. a 
battle intended co strip 
die mtsrtMtjflBal organ- 
isation of auy mandate 

to deal -with inter- 
national disputes. This 
being the case, Boutros 
Ghali. is certainly not 
the man they, would 
like to see heading the 
UN. He is of fer. too 
high a calibre. 
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The real cause 

The events in Jordan between 17-18 August are similar to those i 
that occurred in Egypt in January 1977. Egypt, having emerged 
victorious from the Ocrober War, had then been too eager to en- 
joy the fruits of victory. The economic situation was dire, a fact 
that the government concealed. Officials constantly predicted an 
imminent reduction in prices, until, of course, the morning press 
of 1 7 January published a list of basic commodities the prices of 
which bad doubled. Riots ensued. 

Years later (he same scenario has been replayed in Jordan. 
Peace with Israel, rather than ushering in immediate prosperity, 
was followed by increases in the prices of basic commodities, 
most significantly bread. The angry masses took to the street, 
and King Hussein was left with no choice but to call in the army 
to restore order, much as Sadat bad done 1 9 years before. 

But there are other lessons that might be learned by drawing a | 
comparison between events in Egypt and Jordan. At the time Sa- 
dat blamed the communists as being the real instigators of the 
Egyptian riots. King Hussein has adapted a similar ploy, only he 
rites “foreign powers” as the culprits "behind the incidents” in 
his country. While both Sadat's and Hussein's accounts may 
contain some kernel of truth, we should not ignore the fact that 
the angry reactions of the public to price 
hikes is precisely that — an angry reaction to 
prices being raised without any prior notice 
or discussion. 

The excuse for such secrecy is usually that 
otherwise merchants would stockpile in an at- 
tempt to make greater profits. But such prof- 
iteering on the part of traders is surely a less- 
er evil that rioting. Merchants could if they 
were caught doing this kind of thing, be pen- 
alised appropriately. 

We learned this lesson back in 1977 though 
it seems to be a lesson other countries have 
still to learn. 





This week 's Soapbox speaker is a senior col- Salah 
umnisi at Al- Abram. Montasser 


A scenario of reluctant progress 

A settlement in the Middle East? Tahseen Basheer suggests three possible scenarios that stand a little short of war — and peace 


Prediction is a dangerous game in the Middle East The 
quiet sands of the political desert look per mane nt, yet are 
quickly stirred into volleys of sand, whether khamasin or 
Desert Scram. After the storm, there usually is a lull, dur- 
ing and after which people start trying to make sense of 
the changes or non-changes left behind. 

Jh the Middle East; one could argue that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun, yet people feel bora anew every 
day. The resurrection of memory, by design or stream of 
consciousness, plays an important part in everyday re- 
ality. This makes playing prophets especially risky. If the 
prophecy proves credible, messiahs emerge; but if it fails, 
another name is added to the king list of pseudo- 
prophets. 

liras 1 envision frame scenarios with trepidation. With 
the above caveats, I restrict my predictions to die im- 
mediate and short-term time span. In forecasting future 
trends, one must differentiate between constant and dy- 
namic factors. The papulation problem that confronts 
many Arab countries will continue and will have an in- 
creasing impact on national policy fbmmlations. The dif- 
ficulty is m predicting whether this development will af- 
fect the peace process positively or negatively. Some will 
choose to see the peace process as a secondary priority, 
concentrating on demographic pressures instead. Others 
will push for an accelerated solution and concentrate on 
the population problem afte r w a rds. 

Cte the Israekside, his easy to predict that the govern- 
ment will come under p ress ur e to accelerate Jewish im- 
migration and settlement in the West Bank rather than in- 
side the Green Lise. Jerusalem and its surrounding areas 
will see an intensification of existing settlements by the 
addition of more settlers, and there will be continuous ef- 
forts to create new settlements. The settlement policy 
will be pursued directly by the Israeli government and in- 
directly by the different parties to die government co- 
alition. These parties are committed to a settlement pol- 
icy speetfier than what Mr Netanyahu is willing to 
publicly acknowledge. 

The key challenge in the short-term is comprehending 
what options Netanyahu will settle for. The Arab public 
is being mystified by die contrasting images of the new 
prime minister. Is be a raving extremist who will erode 
all the pillars of the peace process, or is he a pragmatist 
yp^mpting to ease out of campaign-rhetoric mode by re- 
peating in every Arab capital that be will uphold the 
peace process? Netanyahu concentrates on a different 
constituency than either Rabin or Peres. His support is 
based on satisfying the economic aspirations of those sec- 
tors among the Israeli public who are more concerned 


with their share of growing Israeli prosperity than with 
the expansion of peace. 

The personal security of Israelis, shattered by the sui- 
cide bombings earlier this year, was used by the Israeli 
prime minis ter and the Likud to convince a majority of 
Israelis that the increased insecurity of individual Israelis 
is due to the Oslo Agreements. They portrayed die peace 
process as a threat to die security of Israeli citizens, at a 
time when Israel enjoys a quantitative and qualitative 
military advantage over tbe Arabs and exercises heg- 
emonic control over the Palestinians. 

Likud translated the complex relationship between 
peace and security into a formula that views the peace 
process as detrimental to Israeli security. Even Henry 
Kissinger swallowed the bait when he argued in a recent 
Washington Post article that security should be inter- 
preted to mean the individual security of Israelis rather 
than its original meaning — the security of the state of Is- 
rael and of the Arab states. He suggested a trade-off, in 
which the Arabs “take account of the concern of the Is- 
raelis for personal security and-not only strategic secur- 
ity." 

The problematic inherent in this equation is that neither 
the Arabs nor fee Israelis can guarantee “personal secur- 
ity” for their citizens. Only by ending fee occupation can 
a better climate be created to achieve such security. If Is- 
rael increases its settlement activities, it will be nour- 
ishing a climate that induces extremism. There is a def- 
inite contradiction in fee Israeli government's new policy 
orientation; its policies are likely to produce an outcome 
contrary to the security objective it claims. 

The future depends on bow we read fee new Israeli 
prime minister. Demystifying Netanyahu, which is pos- 
sible if we understand bis working priorities, is the single 
most important challenge we free. The new leadership 
and its constituency have shifted their focus from fee pol- 
itics of peace to Israeli economic growth. This leadership 
aims not only to govern for four years, but also to 
achieve another victory after it completes its term in of- 
fice by scoring on the economic front Israeli leaders 
argue that fee tremendous improvement in Israeli GNP 
— expected to reach $17,000 per capita this year — is 
not related to the dividends of the peace process, which 
Israel attained as a result of renewed international ac- 
ceptance. By dismissing this linkage, fee New York 
Tones' Thomas Friedman suggests, Netanyahu's policy 
will be to pursue his domestic economic programme 
while avoiding any action that will derail the peace pro- 
cess, simultaneously avoiding anything feat could ad- 
vance h — and therefore cause a split in his coalition. 


The prime minis ter must struggle to hold together a 
very difficult coalition; he faces fee problem of do- 
mesticating it, if it is to agree wife his policy choices 
rather Hum blasting them. Even wife tbe newly acquired 
powers the prime minister has attained, this is still a 
daunting task. The young, dynamic Netanyahu, repre- 
senting a new generation of Israeli leadership, must de- 
velop his own political persona; he can emulate neither 
the rigid Shamir nor tbe visionary Peres. He must work 
out his own political status; be would certainly like to go 
down in history as a great leader of Israel and of Zion- 
ism. A policy of polarity will not fulfil this aspiration for 
him. 

The following scenarios, however, involve more gener- 
al predictions. 1 call fee first fee “status quo scenario”. In 
this scenario, as its name indicates, inertia becomes dom- 
inant. Regardless of the different rhetorical stands the 
parties might take to express advocacy, justification, op- 
position, or frustration, they will stay structurally in fee 
same position. Little changes will only lead to movement 
in place. Time will not produce major changes; it will 
only result In a period of push-and-pull in which no ma- 
jor breakthroughs occur. It is a scenario of time wasted 
and opportunities lost. 

There is, however, a feint hope in this scenario that the 
vicissitudes of the peace process will make tbe parties 
gain a deeper understanding of fee benefits of peace and 
discard their policies of deflection and avoidance; each 
side may feus broaden the support base for peace and 
prepare tbe ground for future progress. 

Tbe second possibility is the “erosion scenario,” in 
which the failure to tackle difficult dilemmas in a sub- 
stantive way, coupled wife a failure to adopt tactics feat 
would ease tensions resulting from attempts to buy time 
while avoiding solutions and compromises, leads to fee 
erosion of fee hopeful climate feat existed after Oslo and 
fee Jordanian-l sraeli peace treaty, and feat highlighted 
the possibility of dynamic progress towards a mutually 
acceptable compromise. A state of anticipation and eu- 
phoria would end in severe disappointment, resulting in a 
sense of collective despair, which could easily become 
fee breeding ground for gloom-and-doom politics. These 
conditions might push fee area, particularly fee occupied 
Palestinian territories, into a state of active resistance and 
fee rejection of peace. Whether this resistance occurs 
piecemeal or collectively, a new type of intifada might 
emerge. 

Similar incidents might occur, independently or con- 
currently, if Israel attempts to engage Syrian forces in 
Lebanon in a military dueL Tbe outcome of these opera- 


tions might be confined to limited yet dramatic flare-ups. 
or could develop into a more prolonged battle of attrition; 
either way, the status quo feat currently prevails will be 
eroded, and the peace momentum will be lost — at least 
temporarily. 

Some of Netanyahu’s advisors discount fee possibility 
of another intifada, arguing that Palestinian frustration 
would be more likely to erupt against Arafat and fee Pal- 
estinian Authority than against Israel. They also suggest 
that fee new policy of lifting fee closure will offer better 
economic conditions for the mass of Palestinians, thus 
dissuading them from pursuing anti-Israeli activities. 
This argument is shored up by assertions that Syria is too 
isolated to face Israel militarily, and that fee bake Syrian 
reaction will be limited to heated verbiage and more Hiz- 
bullah attacks. 

The third scenario is feat of “reluctant progress.” Ac- 
cording to this option, Netanyahu ultimately adopts a 
pragmatic policy wife some improvements along the var- 
ious bilateral tracks, without reaching any conclusions on 
fee basic issues. This would occur regardless of any ideo- 
logical differences between fee parties, which tend to 
grow increasingly sharp and strident according to the ten- 
or of Netanyahu's rhetoric. Small,' pragmatic steps might 
produce a new climate of practical interests clear to all 
sides, and create an incentive to continue fee process de- 
spite differences regarding its frames of reference. All 
parties wifi find feat it is not to their interest to escalate 
tension; instead, they will attempt to work out limited 
steps that will maintain fee status quo, but will offer 
enough inducements and rewards to continue an in- 
conclusive and pragmatic approach to the conflict for a 
number of years. New priorities might emerge, new co- 
alitions develop, and limited progress be achieved. In- 
cremental tactical improvements characterise this sce- 
nario, and a pragmatic policy could work as a safety net 
that would preclude both the disintegration of the status 
quo, and its mummified maintenance. 

A sustainable peace will have to await a different time, 
wife different players and different perceptions. 1 am no 
Cassandra, but I do not believe feat policies of stato-to- 
state wars are in fee offing. I expect fluctuations of polit- 
ical tension and psychological instability, but peace — at 
least in the sense of no interstate wars — has been well 
established. One task remains; to establish a positive pol- 
icy that encourages mutual acceptance and cooperative 
developments among fee peoples of fee Middle East. 

The writer is senior fellow at the United Stales Institute 
of Peace. 


Out of the ‘Arab predicament’ 

Gala! Amin has asked: ‘Do the Arabs have a future?" On the battlefield, replies Archie Mafeje, dreams can become part of reality 


In AJ-Ahram Weekly (25-31 July) I happened to see a 
bold title: “Do the Arabs have a future?” What an in- 
triguing — or inane — question, l thought, depending 
on what was meant by it. I was even more intrigued 
when T discovered that die author of the article was Dr 
Qq1 «1 Amin — an old friend, fellow-traveller, and a col- 
league from fee American University in Cairo, where 
our paths often' crossed. Therefore, I had less cause to be 
surprised, as Dr Galal Amin is known to be a bold and 
Haring intellectual — something for which I admire him 
greatly. Nonetheless, bold and daring people can often 
get away with murder due to fee sheer force of their per- 
sonalities and fee actual or apparent novelty of their ide- 
as. Although 1 am not in fee habit of making public 
comments on fee affairs of the Middle East, precisely 
because I do not know enough about the region, this 
time I felt feat even an amateur such as me could chal- 
lenge some of Dr Amin's assertions and pre- 
suppositions, which might be nothing else but a ay of 
poin. 

First, it is historically questionable feat Arabs have 
suffered “humiliation for centuries”. Such an un- 
qualified time-perspective does not tell us much, es- 
pecially feat in his text he refers only to fee last 200 
years. Tins could hardly account for the rise of Islamic 
civilization and Arab expansion along both sides of fee 
Mediterranean all fee way to fee shores of fee Atlantic, 
and southwards along fee eastern coast of Africa. If fee 
reference point for fee humiliation' of the Arabs is fee 
rise of Western civilization and colonialism, fee Arabs 
share this wife ofeer ex-colonial countries but ft does 
not mack fee beginning or fee end of the history of the - 
colonised peoples, ha contrast. Dr Amin Brakes ft appear 
feat stagnation and decline have characterised Arab his- 
tory since time immemorial. He is so convinced about 
fete original sin that be dares to suggest feat Mohammed 
All's “Arab Awakening” from 1820-40 and Nasser's 
revotetioo of 1952-67 (he does not refer to tbe 1919 
Revolution and fee defiant spirit of fee 1940s) should be 
looked upon as interludes in a continuous story of dam- 
nation. Not only is this historiographically questionable, 
it cannot but be a source of the deep pessimism which 
happens to pervade Dr Amin's discourse. This is epi- 
tomised by fee astounding question; “Do the Arabs have 
afiiwrc7” 

Bid then. Dr Amin recognises fee apparent absurdity 


of tins question, for elsewhere in his presentation be 
grants that, like any Third World country or Russia after 
fee collapse of its empire, the Arabs do have a future in- 
sofar as they are capable of achieving “rapid economic 
progress”. This is an article of faith which would be dif- 
ficult to deny or to clarify since economic progress docs 
not occur in a social vacuum. In fact, it presupposes the 
existence of a vibrant and innovative society — a virtue 
which according to him Arabs have long since lost. To 
reconcile tbe postulated social malaise and psycho- 
logical collapse among the Arabs wife fee affirmation 
that, like anybody else they are capable of rapid ec- 
onomic development, Dr Amin shifts his argument dis- 
concertingly from a historical to a moral plane, by trans- 
posing his original question to a different one: “Can tbe 
Arabs develop their economies without reproducing the 
same ugly, crowded and polluted cities, fee same con- 
sumer culture, the same...?” etc. This question is prob- 
ably inconsequential because all fee social ills be is re- 
ferring to are already very much in evidence everywhere 
in fee Third World, without the benefit of economic de- 
velopment (not far from home, Cairo is a living example 
of this). Whether we like ft or not, it is obvious feat un- 
der fee^meseu circumstances underdeveloped countries 
would be happy to achieve economic development of 
any kind. But this has proved an elusive goal for most of 
them while poverty, pollution, and consumerism among 
their elites has continued unshared. 

It would seem, therefore, before we can even raise fee 
question of post-industrialism which is not a matter for 
single peoples or regions, we should explain why for ex- 
ample Arabs have not attained industrialism, despite 
their early start and some significant initiatives in mod- 
em history in a country such as Egypt, which Dr Amin 
tends to use (perhaps rightly so) as an index of “Arab 
national i sm " Not surprisingly, even on this score Dr 
Amin, the free-floating sigmfler, social philosopher and 
moralist, is not to be out-done. Indeed, he declares feat; 
“One idea which should be quickly dispensed with is 
riint any worthwhile reform may be achieved within the 
present political framework. The truth is that no amount 
of 'Arab summits', agreemen ts or conferences which de- 
clare their aim to be finding a way out of fee present 
Arab predicament could really be a step towards a solu- 
tion. They are themselves symptoms of tins pre- 
dicament,™ Stirring words! Bui tins is an indictment, 


without redress. What is fee present political framework 
and what is the alternative?, it may be asked. Having en- 
tered fee political arena, once again Dr Amin exits 
through the back door by treating tbe matter as basically 
a problem of intellectual praxis. He accordingly cas- 
tigates those Arab intellectuals who, like Dr Faustus, 
have sold their souls to fee devil for fee sake of immedi- 
ate personal benefits and rationalised their moral de- 
pravity by pointing to fee inevitability of the triumph of 
Western imperialism and Zionism. Nor is he enamoured 
of those intellectuals whom he calls ‘'dreamers™, who 
seem to cling to the past and outmoded ideas. In con- 
crete terms it is not clear what Dr Amin holds against in- 
tellectual dreamers, because be might be one himself. 

Tbe belief that Arabs are capable of recapturing some 
of their past revolutionary nationalism and militancy is 
not unjustified. What fee prospects are in fee present 
epoch is a question which is perhaps worth dreaming 
about day and night, for that is bow utopias are pro- 
duced — a vision of a new world full of promise and 
hope. While such dreams may be dismissed as un- 
realistic, it is only mental projections which transcend 
fee given which count as intellectual. Despite his res- 
ervations about “dreamers". Dr Amin indirectly con- 
firms this view when he asks contemptuously: “What re- 
mains of an intellectual if be/ she bows to current trends, 
however powerful or inevitable these trends may seem 
to be?" Therefore, it can be concluded that for fee in- 
tellectual, critique is of fee essence — a position fierce- 
ly advocated by Edward Said during bis 1993 Reife Lec- 
tures. In fee circumstances we ore faced wife, an 
inevitable question is whether Dr Amin's “realists™ or 
apologists for the quo can legitimately be re- 
garded as intellectuals. By using fee term “intellectual'* 
indiscriminately and simultaneously dismissing both 
“realists” and “dreamers”. Dr Amin fore-closed his own 
chance to ponder fee question, who arc the Arab in- 
telligentsia, and why? 

A systematic investigation of this issue would have re- 
vealed the unity of politics and intellectual praxis in the 
context of the national question in the Arab world and 
would have made less illusory some of Dr Amin's un- 
acknowledged “dreams”, such as the establishment of a 
“psychological quarantine™ for fee protection of fee 
young, revision of our system of “education", increasing 
fee attainment of our “own cultural values™ and “revival 


of religious faith™, without saying how, by whom, and on 
what social basis. In a time of crisis, these are all parts of 
a contested terrain and it is fee role of fee critical intellect 
to make fee underlying contradictions so apparent feat 
fee stru g gle for a social mandate is sharply focused, and 
all serious contenders cannot afford not to commit them- 
selves to one alternative or the other. This is the thresh- 
old at which even dreams become part of reality and fee 
intelligentsia become organic intellectuals. This is par- 
ticularly so if the governments themselves have, as Dr 
Amin suggests, become part of the national predicament. 

Indeed, all evidence testifies to fee fact that most Arab 
regimes are beholden to Western imperialism and that 
feeir economic, political, and military policies are sub- 
ject to American veto. To what extent do most fee Arabs 
see this as part of fee national predicament? What do 
they themselves believe in? Can fee Arab intelligentsia 
identify it and articulate it in such a way that it becomes 
fee cornerstone of the national question? This does not 
require government permission, nor is it contingent on 
any agreements they might make with imperialist forces. 
For instance, it is apparent that the Arabs in general re- 
ject Zionism and are intensely resentful of fee role of Is- 
rael in fee Middle East, despite fee fact that some of 
feeir governments have signed peace accords with fee 
Israeli government. But then their hostility towards 
American imperialism is not so manifest and yet Israel 
is nothing without unqualified American support Like- 
wise, a number of Arab regimes would not be able to 
exercise as much repressive power on fee demos, with- 
out covert support from the Americans whose interest is 
to guarantee fee flow of oil from fee Middle East 

Therefore, one wonders if Dr Amin, by depicting fee 
Arabs as feckless melancbolic-dcpressives and victims 
of endemic decline/decay, did not unwittingly detract 
from fee national question which hinges on fee role of 
US (Western) imperialism in fee Middle East and on fee 
collaborationist policies adopted by Arab rentier-client 
states since fee demise of the Nasserite revolution. 
These are only questions and queries from an interested 
outsider and Dr Amin might be able to show wife great 
panache bow irrelevant or otherwise they are to fee 
“Arab predicament” \ 

77it* writer is former visiting professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology' at the American University in Cairo. 
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29 August - 4 September!^ 


Staying for the pudding 


Gravity? Deny it 
Time? Defy it. 

David Blake 

sits in the 
observation car 


The festival of the winds is al- [fH 
most finished — and so it is ai- Hi 
most good-bye for another year to 
both upstairs and down. A few 
more nights and thi s annual sum- re Sty l 
mer festival wfii be gone. The p te® 
wind machine, at least in its |H 
present form, will be dismantled Ijjyf 
at the Citadel, hopefully forever. H| 
But down in the Opera House’s K| 
Open Air theatre we have some UlB 
left-overs from the banquet, from Rj 
the rough going sonic Citadel |g§| 
show that was rather condescend- |K| 
ingly billed a festival of mass cul- Im, 
ture. |H 

The 24 August saw a run- 1H 
through repeat of the finale at the H| 
CitadeL But before the last good- H^ 
bye were two lesser farewells in 
the open space of the Opera. Tbe 
Chaika group — foUdoric dancers H^ 
from Russia — played on 19 Au- ppi 
gust They whirled and twirled 
across the scene, bubbling like mSm 
the washing machines of Cairo, jgjf 
without toil or trouble and with- Hp 
out stop. Not a large group, they K * 1 
performed a limited choreog- Ia.** 
raphy though with unceasing en- Hr 
ergy. ^B 

Tbe dancers were very Russian IHy 
— handsome, tall and live, girls 8 ' 
and boys alike. There were some |||| 
really plump types, and the 
strange thing was that the fatter I 
they were the higher they jumped. IHj 
Sweating and steaming, they did H| 
miraculously quick aerial turns Qjl 
before landing light as feathers, fmj? 
Heavy weights, it seems, dance Spy 
lightly if they are Russian. They H| 
had arrived from their per- ^B 
fonnance at the Ismailia festival H| 
without any trace of travel fa- ^B 
tigue. They moved faster as the H| 
performance continued, filling die H; 
stage, die open-air space and MB 
night air with their energy. |H[ 

Dressed as floral border flowers MB 
they formed first blue then white | ' : 
lines before whizzing off to die f 
wings to retum in scarlet and L.* 
black with red boots and Cossack i.- 
cloaks flying. After endless cos- 
mine changes the entire group H, 
emerged for their finale dressed Bt 
totally in pink. This sounds banal Hq 
but was not: Russian pink is like B , 
Turkish pink, pembe they call it 1. 
in Turkey. And there is no colour Mg£j 
like it for subtlety. The group BU 
looked gorgeous. The plump ones jp|| 
grew plumper, die thin ones thin- 
ner. They whirled to a crescendo The 
of fury, headed off stage, out into 
the garden where they disappeared. 
High-voltage Russians melting into the 
night. 

The 22 August saw the ultimate takht 
played to a full house. The conductor 
was Farouk EJ-Babli. Do the public 
ever tire of these song fests? This one 
brought in a huge audience that crowd- 
ed even in die colonnades. Tbe wind 
was merciful, allowing the songs and 
the singers to make a much fuller im- 
pression than anything possible at the 
Citadel. Tbe songs were kindly, no pas- 
sion anywhere or darkness. The first 
singer, Omar El-Said, a tenor built for 
soft effects to which the audience were 
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Chaika group from Russia — energising a Cairo summer night 


drawn, brought an ecstatic response. 
The next singer was Azza Nasr she 
looked imposing and had a voice to 
match. The songs were about being for- 
gotten by her love: She sang well, but 
really did not look a forgettable type. 
Mustafa Ahmed sang a song about shak- 
ing hands after it’s all over. He looked 
splendid, and had a fine baritone voice. 
Cheery be sounded. 

The last song was by May — a small 
name for an ample singer. Tall, beauti- 
ful, unruffled ami no tricks or soliciting 
of her audience. She is handsome rather 
than pretty, with a rich resounding voice 
which she knows how to use. A true 


performer, she kept her adoring audi- 
ence at a distance. 

Tbe song was antique Umm Kal- 
thoum: El-Atlal. A straight-on con- 
frontation with one of Umm Kal- 
thoum’s unique offerings. Umm 
Kaithoum used to intone a part of the 
poem, allowing her voice to stay 
poised on a cliff-edge before flying to 
a safe landing, much as Call as would 
do — much as all supreme artists can. 
But none of this with May. It was a 
song of some time ago, sung by some 
other lady, but May did it her way. She 
managed the full high fortissimo con- 
clusion with real style. Then the ap- 


I planse and flowers and the spin- 
off of the diva life coming down 
to ordinary people. No repeats. 
She showed some pleasure at the 
people’s enthusiasm but not a 
crumb more than was necessary. 
Stately but with humour, she left. 
May’s OK and could go all die 

I £o came a second helping of a 
meal begun al tbe windy CitadeL 
Nice to bear Dvorak was such a 
lovely, orderly, warm uncle. A 
strength in troubled times. Civil- 
ised and melodic, this was the 
image tonight, safely out of the 
way of the storms of the CitadeL 
We had the first movement of 
the cello concerto. The soloist, 
Hassan Mo’taz, played with sub- 
tlety and warmth, clear and gold- 
en. He even paused in die long 
quiet sections for sheer pleasure. 
;*"j And we were allowed to go aloft 
into the celestial Dvorakian areas 
intended The first movement 
. only, but a chilly indictment of 
the musical inadequacies of tbe 
Citadel as a performance space. 
Final piece, 24 August, Bee- 

I tboven’s Fa/uasy for Piano. Tins 
piece is a long, jubilant affair, 
full of the spirit of Fidetio and 
die 9th Symphony. Dazzling, al- 
most collegiate, music. The piece 
shows off tbe piano and this pi- 
anist, Pascale Rosier, did well as 
to tempo — often sharply furi- 
ous, covering big areas of virtuo- 
so writing. She was always there 
on the dot Bui what was lacking 
was the tone, which was too of- 
ten thin and superficial What is 
needed is firm, deep Beethoven 
song. This was missing. But she 
sounded noble. Tbe chorus did 
well and the soloists particularly 
so — George Wannis, tenor, 
Reda El-Wakfl, bass, A wale f El- 
Sha/kawi, mezzo-soprano, and 
soprano Nevine Allouba kept the 
vocal line resolutely on the 
heights. 

Next came the traditional songs 
orchestrated by Mustafa NaguL 
Nothing critical needed, they 
were just enjoyment Travels 
with Someone s Uncle, 1926. be- 
fore the big crash. Complete mu- 
sical visuals. Back to tbe same 
.old palm trees and death on the 
Nile? Not quite — we go instead 
into something more stylish — 
but why is it that the traditions of 
colonialism die hardest in music? 
This is super Thomas Cook Wag- 
on Lit. The first song took us into 
an observation car that never existed. 
Refreshment? Peche Melba, caviar and 
champagne as tbe world went by. 
Which world was never revealed, but it 
migbt be riverine, or could be tbe old 
Mena House drawing room. The tar- 
boosh is worn. Great ladies go about 
reeking of Chanel and villas at Monaco. 
This is no film story, it is music. Too 
rapid for scenarios. Something rhom- 
boid begins. It all slips away from us. A 
very practical dream. Someone will 
have to pay tbe bill hut not Mustafa 
Nagm who wrote the elegant, ir- 
resistible music. 


Dancing to an international tune 

The International Folklore Festival, held in Ismailia, disproved the assumption that only the largest cities can ac- 
commodate international events. Mursl Saad El-Din argues for a more equitable sharing of the cultural cake 


Egypt boasts a large number of inter- 
national festivals, and the number is 
growing. Alongside the Cairo Film 
Festival and its Alexandrian equiv- 
alent, die International Festival of Ex- 
perimental Theatre and the Alexandria 
Biennale, Ismailia too has its share of 
the cake. For this picturesque town on 
the Suez canal has become the venue 
for an international festival of folk- 
lore. 

Ismailia is, in many respects, the 
perfect venue for such an event It is 
located on the Suez Canal at a cross- 
roads between continents. And it pos- 
sesses — this is no small advantage 
and should not be overlooked — a de- 
lightfully moderate climate, one rea- 
son, perhaps, among many, why so 
many of the town's inhabitants took to 
tbe streets to cheer the festival’s par- 
ticipants last week. 

The bulk of performances took place 
in tbe recently constructed open-air 
theatre of the cultural palace, a mag- 
nificent space in which to watch the 
performances by over 40 different 
troupes from 28 countries. 

The festival was inaugurated by 
Brigadier Abdel-Salam El-Mahgoub, 
the governor of Ismailia, together with 
Hussein Mahran, chairman of the De- 
partment of Popular Culture and Mo- 
hamed Khalil undersecretary for folk- 
lore. himself a keen dancer and 
choreographer. 

During the opening ceremony over 
1,800 dancers took pari in the parade, 
dressed in brightly coloured costumes 
traditional to their respective towns 
and villages. Within such a genre, 
comprising so many different national, 
regional and even village-based id- 
ioms, h would be an impossible task 
to judge between the different groups 
winch is why no competition is in- 
volved in this event Yet there can be 
no doubting that the crowd had its 
own enthusiasms and its own fa- 
vourites, a feet evinced in the varying 
levels of applause. 

Tbe Batochi group from Chile, for 


instance, received such a colossal 
ovation that there were obliged to re- 
tum to the stage and repeat several 
dances. Their performance of 18 folk 
dances, accompanied by five musi- 
cians playing traditional folk in- 
struments, 
proved oue of 
the most popular 
items in the fes- 
tival. As did the 
troupe Tin Ro- 
zalia, from Slo- 
venia. and the 
young Chinese 
troupe the Jinhua 
Popular Art Del- 
egation. who 
danced with bou- 
quets of flowers 
held aloft, quiv- 
ering like birds 
in the breeze. 

The Arab 
world was repre- 
sented by troupes 
from Jordan. Pal- 
estine and Syria, 
and while there 
was only the 
smallest African 
representation, 
the energy of the 
National Dancing 
and Performing 
Arts Troupe of 
Zanzibar made 
up, in quality, for 
what was lacking 
in quantity. 

This year the 
festival appears 
to be expanding 
its horizons for, 
in addition to the 
performances in 
Ismailia, a num- 
ber of troupes 
also danced in 

other towns 

along the Suez a far from stated 
Canal, in Alex- 


an drift and at the Open Air Theatre of 
the Cairo Opera House, which hosted 
performances by 13 of the par- 
ticipating troupes. 

Numbers seldom tell the truth about 
anything but here, I feel, it is ira- 




A far from stated performance from the French 


portant to offer a few statistics so that 
the reader might gauge the magnitude 
of the event. In the course of the fes- 
tival some 242 performances were 
presented, 188 of them taking place 
in Ismailia. Twelve temporary stages 
were erected in the town's 
many gardens and clubs, and 
while no audience figures are 
available it is fair to say that 
many thousands of Ismail ia’s 
citizens attended one or more 
of the performances. 

The logistical challenges in- 
volved in organising an event 
such as this are simply mind 
boggling. I am not at all sure 
how the organising com- 
mittee, composed of members 
of the Department of Popular 
Culture, managed to transport, 
feed, accommodate and sched- 
ule performances by die 1 ,800 
artists who participated. I do 
know, though, that we owe 
them a hearty vote of thanks 
for having undertaken the task 
and for ensuring that every- 
thing ran so smoothly. 
Thanks, too, must go to the 
governor of Ismailia and to 
Sayed A wad, the festival's di- 
rector of press and in- 
formation. 

Cairo and Alexandria appear 
to be weighed under with die 
number of international events 
they host. The Ismailia ex- 
perience, vis-4- vis this fes- 
tival, is certainly enough to 
prove that smaller towns in 
Egypt have the resources and 
infrastructure to host such 
events equally as successfully 
as the larger cities. So per- 
haps, in the future planning of 
such events, 1 might suggest 
to those responsible that they 
do not fall into the trap of 
th inking that only the coun- 
try's major cities make ap- 
_____ propria te venues. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Group Show 

Mashrobiya Gallery. 8 Cham- 
pollian St. DowvMown. Tel S7S 
4494. Daily exc Fri. J Oam -8pm. 
Show featuring the woAs of art- 
ists who have exhibited at the gal- 
lery over the past six years, in- 
cluding Adel Ei-Siwi, Falhi 
Hassan. Ibrahim El- Haddad and 
Gama! Abdel-Nasscr. 

The Mnsettm of Mr and Mis 
Mohamed Mahmoud Khalil 

/ Kafour El-Akhshid St, DokkL 
Tel 336 2376. Daily exc Mon. 
I Gam -6pm. 

Egypc's latgest collection of nine- 
teenth century European tat, 
amassed by the late Mahmoud 
Khalil including works by Cour- 
bet, Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Ro- 
din and a host of impressionist 
works, boused in die villa once 
belon ging to the Khalil's and 
converted into a museum with lit- 
tle. if any, expense spared. 

Egyptian Museum 
Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Tel 575 
4319. Daily exc Fri. 8am-5pm : 
Fri 9am- 1 1.15am A I pm- 3pm. 
Tbe world’s largest collection of 
Pharaonic and Ptolemaic treas- 
ures, including massive granite 
statues and the smallest house- 
hold objects used by tbe ancient 
Egyptians, along with, of course, 
ibe controversial mummies room. 

Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tel 362 
8766. Daily exc Fri, 9am-4pm: 
Fri 9am- 1 lam A l pm -3pm. 
Founded in 1910. die museum 
houses a distinguished collection 
of Coptic art and artefacts, in- 
cluding textiles, manuscripts, 
icons and architectural features in 
a purpose built structure io the 
heart of the Coptic city. 

Islamic Museum 
Port Said St, Ahmed Maher St 
Bab El-Khalq. Tel 390 9930-390 
1520. Daily exc Fri. 9am-4pm; 
Fri 9am -1 1.30am A 2pm-4pm 
A vast collection of Islamic arts 
and crafts including mashrabiya, 
lustre wa r e ceramics, textiles, 
woodwork, coins and manu- 
scripts drawn from Egypt's Fa- 
rirmrl Ayyubjd and Mameluke 
periods and other countries in tbe 
Islamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gerira. 
Tel 340 6861. Daily exc Mon. 
J 0am- 1pm A 5pm-9pm . 

A permanent display of paintings 
and sculpture charting the mod- 
ern art movement in Egypt from 
its earliest pioneers to latest prac- 
titioners. A state of the art mu- 
seum ho using the contemporary 
art of the state. 


Mohamed Nagni 
Museum 

Chdteau Pyramids. 9 
Mahmoud Al-Gvindi 
St. Giza. 

A museum devoted 
to the paintings of 
Mohamed Nagui 
(1888-1956), the 
Alexandrian aris- 
tocrat who is con- 
sidered one of the pi- 
oneers of tbe modern 
Egyptian art move- 
ment. 


Mahmoud Mokhtar 
Museum 

Tahrir St, Gerira. 

Daily exc Sun and 
Mon. 9am-l.30pm. 

A permanent collec- 
tion of works by the 
sculptor Mahmoud 
Mukhtar (d. 1934). Museum 
whose granite monu- 
ment to Saad Zaghloul stands 
near Qasr S-Nif Bridge, and 
whose Egypt Awakening became, 
somewhat belatedly, an icon of 
post-revolutionary Egypt 

FILMS 


Japanese Cultural Centre, 106 

Qasr El-Aini St Garden City. 

The Chary Orchard, 29 August 
6pm. 

Shun Nakahara’s award-winning 
1990 screen adaptation of Chek- 
hov's play, exposing the cruel 
differences between life as pre- 
sented to young girls and life as it 
really is. Subtitled in Arabic. 

Manlana Abnl-Azad Centre for 
Indian Culture, 27 Taloat Harb 
St. Downtown. Tel 392 5162. 
Ustadi Ustad Se 29 August , 4pm. 
Starring Mithun and Vinod Meh- 
r& 

Commercial cinemas change 
their programmes every Monday. 
The information prorided is valid 
through to Sunday after which it 
is wise to check with the cinemas. 

Et-Zamam Wal-KBab (Tbe Age 
of Dogs) 

Cosmos 17. 12 EmadedJin St. 
Downtown. Tel 779 537. Daily 
10am. 1pm, 3pm. 6/m A 9pm. 
Tiba f. Nasr City. Tel 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am. 3.30pm, 6.30pm 
& 9430pm. RrvoB 11, 26 July St. 
Downtown. Tel 575 5053. Daih 


Listings 

7 pm. 3.30pm. 6 30pm A 9.30pm. 

adeddin. Downtown. Tel 924 >-!. 
Dailv 10am. 1pm. 3pm, 6pm & 
Opm'. Roxy. Ran- Sq. Heliopolis. 
Tel 258JI344. Daih' 10om. 3pm. 
Opm & 9 P m. Futen Hammamu 
Mania!. El-Roda. Tel 364 9767. 
Daih 10am. 3pm. Opm & 9pm. 
Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mahandessm. 
Tel 346 401 7. Daih 8pm. 

With Nadia El-Guindi 

Nasser ’56 _ . 

Normandy, 31 El-Ahrtm St, Tel 
250 0254. Dailv 12.30. 3.30pm. 
6.30pm & 9.30pm. Normandy. 3! 
B-Ahram St Tel 250 0254 
Thursday & Saturday midmght 
show. El-Heram. Ei-Haram St. 
Giza. Tel 385 8358. Daily 10am. 
1pm. 3pm, 6pm A Opm Tahrir, 
112 Tahrir St DokkL Tel 335 
5726. Daily 3pm. 6pm & 9pm. 
MGM, Maadi Grand Mall. Kol- 
leyat El-Nasr Sq. Maadi. fri 352 
3066 Daily 1 0am, I pm, 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm Tahrir. 112 Tahrir 
Si. DokkL Tel 335 4726. Thursday 
A Saturday midnight, show. Cos- 
mos /. 12’ Emadeddin St, Down- 
town. Tel 779 537. Daily 10am. 
lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Lido, 23 
Emadeddin Su Downtown. Tel 
934 284. Dailv 1 0am, 1pm, 3pm. 
6pm & 9pm. Rhob I. 26th July 
St Downtown. Tel 575 5053. Dai- 
ly lpm. 3.30pm, 6.30pm, 8pm A 
I Opm. 

Tiba O, Nasr City. Tel 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am, 3.30pm. 6.30pm 
A 9.30pm. 

Screening of Nasser '56 planned 
to coincide with tbe fortieth an- 
niversary of the nationalisation of 
tbe Suez Canal. With Ahmed 
7 *fci in the tide role, making j 
creditable stab at impersonating 
ibe mannerisms of toe late pres- 
ident. 

Waiting to Exhale and Lahib 
0 -Intigam (Flame of Revenge) 
Normandy, outdoor theatre, 31 
EI-Ahram St. Tel 250 0254. Daily 
at 7.30. 

Waiting to Exhale is the stray of 
four women, their friendship, 
loves and lives. 

Lahib El-lntigam stars EI-Sbahar 
Mabrouk. 

Dmnton Checks In 

El-Salam, 65 Abdel-Handd Ba- 
dawi Si. Heliopolis. Tel 293 1072. 
Daily 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 9.30pm 
and Thus midnight show. Radio. 
24 Taloat Harb St Downtown. 
Tel 575 6562. Daily 10am, lpm 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

A con artist checks into a hotel to 
pull some scams. His accomplice, 
Dunsron the orangutan, has ideas 
of his own. 

Fair Game 

Karim U, 15 Emadeddin St, 
Downtown. Tel 924 830. Daily 
10am, lpm. 3pm 6pm A 9pm. 
She’s a woman with a secret 


Daily lpm lP m - 

A gangster film from director ‘ 
Martin Scotsece.'WitbSfaSK)ri 
Stone and Robert Denim. 

MUSIC 



Arabic Takht • 

Open Air Theatre. Opera House 
grounds , Gezira. Tel 342 0598. 29 
August 9pm ■' 

Greek foikloric dance - 
Open Air Theatre, Opera Bouse 
grounds, Gerira. Tel 342 0598. 
30 August 9pm. . . V 

Final Cairo performance for . the 
festival of folkkmc dance.-' 

THEATRE 


EJ-SItt Hoda 

Saved Darwish Theatre, Alex- . 
andria. Tel 482 5602. 4825106. . . 

The National Theatre., pro-' . 
duction transfers to Alexandria ' 
for the summer. . 

Brothers Rascals 

El-Abd Theatre. Alexandria r -. . 

Tel 596 0144. J ■£ 

Ballo (Fanfare) 

Modi net Nasr Theatre. Youssef 
Abbas St Madtnet Nasr^ '-Tel -■?>-> 
402 0804. Daily 10pm. . « >- 

Starring S&lah Ei-Sadani andrdi- .ci'f 
rented by Samir Ei-Asfourui -_.f- -v.ty 

ZambaBta Ffl Mahatta_(Hnl- 
labaloo at the Station) 

Floating Theatre, ' Tel ' 364 r-'-'' 
9516. Daily exc Toes. 10pm ’• 

El-Ganzir (The Chain)--; : .'y& **:.• 
El-Salam Theatre, Qasr. EF -t.-V 
Aini. Tel 355 2484. Daily 9pm 

Mesa’ Ef-Khelr TaijL- Ya ^ 
Masr (Good Evening Egypt,- , 
Again) . . 7 :'. ; . , 

Mohamed Farid Theatre, Em- 
adeddin. Tel 770 603, Drity ox > 

Tiier. 9.30pm. ■ - ? ■ ~ r e-r- 

ELZaim (The Leader) . ' 

El-Haretn Theatre, Pyramids r ^ 
Road. Giza. Tel 386 3952. Dai- \'- r ' 
JV exc Tues, 9.30pm ; ", - : '.4 

Directed by Shetif Aiafty star- ^ 
ring Adel Imam. . » • " " £■ 

Dastoor Ya Stadna (With Yoar- ^ 
Permission, Masters) ' 

El-Fann Theatre, Ramses St. rtii 
Tel 578 2444. Daily 10pm, Sett * 
8.30pm 

With Ahmed Bedeir and di- . v 
reeled by Galal El-Sbaiiawi \i 

Ka’b *Aali (High Heels) "• 

Radio Theatre. 24 Taloat Harb 
St. Downtown. Tel 575 6562: >. ? 
Daily exc Tues. 8.30pm; Wed A 
Thur. 10pm. - 

Mama America 
Qasr EUNU Theatre, Qasr El- 
Nil St. Tel 575 0761. Dally ■ -?• 
10pm Mon 8pm ' 
Directed by. and shir-: 
ring, Mohamed Sob-* tyw" 
hi. j •yi.’jth' 


of Modern Egyptian Art 


someone wants to keep quiet. 
He's a cop who wants to help 
her... whether she wants it or noc 


Nick or Time 

Metro. 35 Taloat Harb St Down- 
town. Tel 393 3897. Daily 10am 
lpm 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

With Johnny Depp. 

The Net 

ELBorreya /. El-Horreya Mall. 
Rosy. Heliopolis. Daily lpm 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm Ramsis Hilton 
TL Comiche El-Nil St. Tel 574 
7436. Daily 10.30am f.JtJpin, 
3.30pm, 6.30pm A 9.30pm Ram- 
sis Hilton U, Comiche El-Nil St. 
Tel 574 7436. Thursday and Sat- 
urday midnight show. 

A thriller starring a computer and 
Sandra Bullock. 

Judge Dredd 

Cairo Sheraton, El-Galaa St. 
Giza. Tel 360 6081. Daily 
10.30am. 1.30pm. 

6.30pm, 9.30pm A midnight. Ka- 
rim /. 15 Emadeddin St Down- 
town. Tel 9 24 830. Daily 1 0am, 
lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm 
Futuristic action film with Syl- 
vester Stallone and Wesley 
Snipes. 

Casino 

Ramsis HOton /. Comiche El-NU 
St. Tel 574 7436. Daily 10.30am. 
1.30pm. 3.30pm, 6.30pm «£ 

9.30pm. El-Horreya U, El- 
Horreya Mall, Raxy. Heliopolis. 


Bahlool FI Istanbul 
(Bahlool in Istanbul) 
Rtunsis HOton The 
tre. El-Galaa' B. Tel. 
574 7435. Daily exc 
Mon. 1 0pm. ' 

With Samir Qhaxiim~. 
and Elham Sfaahine. 

HittpwbI Ya_ 

El-Gerira Theatre, ... 
Abdel- Aziz Al-Seoud, 
Manial. Tel 364 
4160. DaUy 10pm 
Fri A Sun. 8.30pm, 
Starring Fifi Abdoa, 
directed by Samir EK 
AsfourL 

El-GamHa Wei- 

Wehshin (Tbe Beatty 
tifiil and the Ugly) - 

Zamalek Theatre, 13 Shagaret 
El-Dorr St Zamalek. Tel. 341' 
0660. Daily exc Wed, 10pm ;'-l 
Leila Eloui as the beatify arnff 
everyone else as the iiglies. Di- 
rected by Hussein KamaU -• ; . 

Yahna Ya Hama ' \:l 

Beirum El-Tonsi Theatre, Alex- 
andria . Tel 597 9960. • . 


The Cairo InterastionaT -Fes-. ■'4'V, 
tival of Experimental Theatre . 

w ill take place between I-ll _;V- 
Septetnber, occupying all tfaea- 
ties m the state sector,- m» 
eluding Cairo Opera - House's 
small ball and open air ipaceA- 
and Al-Hanagar theatre, l/ty; 
fortunately, at the time of going 
to press, no progra mme of-jEty- ' 

formances and venues : wial 
available. For others detsite^efc 'JriSL: 
the festival, see opposite psg8-’ '* . 

All information correct et time. 
of going to press. Howevfcv.-it' -'"3£7 
remains wise to chedrwithMev : 
nues fust, since prognmuties^ 
dates and times are subjectify ■ 
change at very short noficty 1 


Please telephone or s«kl "JPr. .' 
formation to Listings, Al-Akfem 
Weekly, Galas St, Cairo. 

5786064. Fax 5786089/83^;^ ^ ^ 

' -cTri. 

lnjy&Kaa**f ; 


Around the galleries 


PIONEER of modern Egyptian sculpture, an art form that had 
been abandoned for 2.000 years, Mohamed Mabmond 
Mukhtar (1891-1934) is one of Egypt's most important 20th 
century artists. Over 200 of his statues are boused in the 

Mukhtar Museum, located on Tahrir Street, across from the 
Cairo Opera House. Founded in 1964. tbe museum was de- 
signed by architect Ramsis Wissa-Wassef in such a way as to 
allow natural light to illumine each of the sculptures. 

Mukh tar’s genius was to combine a Pharaonic idiom with a 
more realist concert) with anatomy, a sense of monumeatalicy 
with an attention to detail, hieratic outline with internal formal 
dynamism. This combinatory genius is clearly illustrated in the 
sculptures on exhibit in the museum, especially in those of fel- 
labin — particularly Khamasin Winds and The Return from the 
Souk. 

Though three of bis most famous sculptures — Egypt Awak- 
ening (1928) in Giza Square, and the Cairo and Alexandria 
statues of Saad Zaghloul (1930-1932) — are located outside 
the museum wails, die Mukhtar Museum is a must-see for any- 
one interested in contemporary Egyptian art. 

Reviewed by Magwu B-Ashrf 
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‘PUu l 7<U& 

Regularly X return to die 
poetry of W B Yeats, open- 
ing the wefl-tiimnhed pages 
to re-read my favourite 

poems. It was through Yeats’ 
poetry that I first became in- 
terested m the Irish TwHighl 
movement and via Yeats’ 
that 1 was introduced to die 
plays of Lady Gregory and 
Synge and to die fiction of 
Sean O'Faloan. Indeed, such 
was my Irishmania that dur- 
ing the 40s I translated Rid- 
ers to the Sea into Arabic for 
Radio Cairn. 

This period of Irish history 
has always fascinated me, 
and one of the best ways for 
anyone ywfamTKaf with die 
period to get to know its 

Iwufag f-hwrnrtory jg through 

die biographies of Frank 
O’Connor. One such biog- 
raphy, The Big Fellow, deals 
with the life of the Irish na- 
tionalist Michael ColKns, 
from his, birth on a farm in 
West Code m 1890 to bis 
tragically early fl— ax the 
hands of bis former col- 
leagues in die nationalist 
movement, in 1922. 

Michael C-nllm* a *"*" 

whose name, for complicated 
reasons, was all but erased 
from history, has, it seems, 
been rediscovered, as I was 
delighted to discover when, 
reading the British papers, I 
came across a review of a 
new film by Neil Jordan, di- 
rector of die well-received 
The Crying Game, based cm 
his life. 

The film is, apparently, 
causing something of a stir 
in both the UK and Ireland. 
The British seem intent on 
continuing m view Collins as 
a ter rori st while the Irish in- 
sist that be was no more than 
a traitor. 

Yet to write off die film as 
“an IRA one" 1 , which is what 
foe dnector flunks Is hap- 
pening in England, is just 
plain iwaemr ate As Jordan 
says: “To call Michael Col - 
lira an IRA film is contempt- 
ible. Some of Yeats' poetry 
covered foe same period. Is it 
know to be called IRA poet- 

iy r 

Jordan is perfectly right 
And indeed, Easter 1916 , 
wife which Yeats opens a se- 
quence of poems dealing 
with die period, is one of my 
favourites. 

Hie poem was written on 
25 September 1916, just a 
few days after foe infamous 
events it describes, events 
that, as Yeats famously stat- 
ed, changed file xitimtvvqi ut- 
terly, events out of w hich “a 
terrible beauty was bom”. 

Collins was to some a free- 
dom figfater, to others a ter- 
rorist Such is file fate of the 
members of nationalist 
movements the world over. 
It all, of course, depends on 
whose side you axe on. But 
what makes Collins some- 
thing of a unique figure, 
however, is that while he 
was prepared to fight against 
overwhelming odds — ie the 
British — he was also pre- 
pared, and more importantly, 
psychologically capable, of 
searching for a peaceful res- 
olution to the problems of 
Ireland. 

Tins column is neither foe 
place — nor foe space — to 
go into file history of file 
Irish Nationalist movement. 
It is perhaps enough to 
record Collins’ own words 
upon signing the peace treaty 
he had negotiated. Then, he 
said: *1 have just signed my 
own death warrant.” 

And how right be was. 

"The' power of Coffins 
myth,” writes foe reviewer of 
Jordan's film, “is not what 
he did — though he was a 
legend in bis time — but 
what he mi ght have done if 
he lived. The tragedy is that 
bombs might not be going 
off in London if he bad.” 

O'Connor ends. his biog- 
raphy of Collins with a sen- 
tence I have always found in- 


“It seemed as if life could 
never be die same again. The 
greatest oak in file forest tad 
crashed and it seemed it 
must destroy all life in its 
falL” 

Mursi Saad El-Din 
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UK axbySainbowIce, performed byPerpetnal Motion Singapore’s Descendatts of the Etmadr, Egypt’s £npsr, performed by Rebellion Theatre 
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A joccod Uto mtfoa xtow y taking, the fanooriy compl i ratnri tore 
SfeVofEgypt’a most fincnstaeai a x stating pome. S c o ri ng 
i&e (XHophofUEd'mknge i tasuaf C 3 eopatm,~ Antony sad Ceasac, 
flic Utarimaa grcop qqdoitrdteTkripfiftariona of km and powyr 
-polMca-ft w nffl 8 » i rim ria fe tonas nf a comcugcngy comk 
wtme hmsywodd hoco^icdby dePafemlc qneea and as 
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Sfinlr YcaxkTkeafre. Bdam,<BrU£kidarew 

. Odd ariw, ok «G$na, aod cc«K, 4 a ky ww fafanbiy On 
alar NMjyn Maaroc. Cnutrining Aa-uiwiiawy mccml rime to 
dt a wn mostty from Kan’s Tbe^ Tragedy qf Mariya Mao- 
.roe, with n iua^Ltai ou of die cvegs laaSag ep to Mww’i 
'sukJdet the phy b yet on aow-tEataBn* to the ksooki qped cf 


thuiltinwte flfbes ra symbol 

AModaiVraa * 

AtMamSeai.iMn^mH, Mobya* 

Mnmg the caneadoas of Warn ml Asm theme in the coo- 
smxon cfs hnoton nanaove, this Matayaim aaqw xaaflfK ie m- 
gcate the diienwnM fined by a wotitisg class woosa who a a 
.member of « society whose modernising progr amne, mac often 
da c rihe d as m eeneodc mirar-to , cm have tfimu i hiii g and de- 
h— d am wa iltt 

The GaOering ef the Clu 
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Folk Thrxne. die production mixes djalogoc. jtory-tellips. 
au ric and dance in nm arresting, dynami c scenario typifying 
the cxperieaees of x Wat African comauaBty” 

OwccBdaESB of theEnneh AdlBtrel 
Theatre Works Ltd. Sagapore. dir OagXeagSea 

Ancient Qthip«e c ou r t practices and the career of the comich 
Admiral Cheng Ho, responsible for China's most costly mar- 
itime adventure in tbe 15th century, a sound track to« in- 
cludes tab Meredith Monk and Fanrfe anda beckdrop of pro- 
jected c oin mbct ra fli ri a combine to drew parsUris between 
today's office politics and foe t nci e ni Chine s e custom pf cas- 
muoa. . 


Aaaciaxttme Qdttavte Stampa Alternative. Italy, dir Marco 
CUavart 

Attained firm Agftr Saab Inside a Bomb (About ExplotBx&l, writ- 
ten m 1919 (y RKppa Tom— i M xr m e ai , unntor red lending 

pwp ^ wfenfft ifmwn, the h»H»w eB&y — wMd| tg 

Oh my h» 1, so TO h y tu own nod fbtudst — is s ok nwn show per- 

fixmed by Antonia Vto Mago. 

M Mmmw Mxdnan 

Panepartcmt Frikassec. German/, £r Aadreat Poppe 

Adapted by the gray fit— A M d o a mm "s tight Dream Bottom 
and Us gugofuKtaamsals moving cm hnntse worid of modem 
dance, rock music and body Imgnage onolyes. 

The DetantlM of foe Chmabritch’iStroB&q' Acton 

Technical Untvmtiy etf Lisbon Theatre Qrotp, P0rOigal. <£r Jorge 

r Fmplrf 

As tnoe & pmtmk of Gerenm occmned Scfob rod i pwtoe cf fife 
in con»n 9 Kxxry Sat» 9 cvo, foe rofo l gu en e entry mmln m tbe 
inrugWadd pofilka retama over artiaic oqxegsioB. 

Lhc Acta of Love 

Ah Ntt Ha Easemble, <£r Jem Johnson and Lauren Wibo* 

Co-written indrfireaEdlqrtwoasarideinanbets.ZAw Acts «f 
£otw is an aD wam dtpw nflnfo places foe sum five dmeten 
in two voy diftaent sanations. 


Described in its publicity as "an exp e rimen t m Weal African Axixm nrix Votxnxosx t Fatalism 


Titom^ foe flnry qo cca of Shnkcroeare’s A Midsummer's Mgfa 
Dream, is often taken as a pcrnxyju of Etobcth L tatbeaiueflL 
At»Uu»fl ptadnetion anoihBf HiiAlrilt, AB8tn>Jiuiiganan ctnpresa, 
a an o da ttd with Shakespeare's c hirurtrr. in a po fixman ce dot 
billi hsdf as “a portrait in movement". 
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Neglected and 
forgotten, home to 
the greatest level of 
poverty, the highest 
unemployment and 
the fewest services 
in the country, 

Upper Egypt stands 
at the brink of 
despair. The _ 
decline of militant 
Islamist violence 
during the past two 
years is no cause 
for complacency. 
Egypt can no longer 
afford to forget its 
south. President 
Mubarak has 
declared the 
coming two 
decades the 
“decades of 
developing the 
south”. LEI 00 
billion are to be 
spent on 
development in 
Upper Egypt. 

In this, and three 
subsequent issues, 
Al-Ahram Weekly 
takes an in-depth 
look at Upper 
Egypt, uncovering 
the roots of “deadly 
despair” and tracing 
the efforts and the 
will to generate a 
new hope 
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The south 


recalled 


For 29-year-old Hassan Harbi, a resident of Al- 
Nawswra village in Asshit, toe worst d^ ans ^wt 
to be over. Recently Hartn managed to find a 
LE200 (approx. $60) per month job with a com- 
munity development project and he will soon lose 
his long-held status as unemployed. 

Although his newfound employment has ushered : 
in someftslings of relief; Harbi stm wishes he 
could find something more suited to his educa ti on. 
“Without hope for toe future, hard work at a low- , 
paying job makes no sense,” be says. . 

In 1990, Harbi graduated from Assiut Um- 
versity’s Faculty of Engineering. Since then, he has 
tried everything to find work. 

“I used to queue up with dozens of other people at 
the gates of a sugar factory to look for work. I was 
feeling very stressed because I had a femily to feed 
and finding a job is not an easy thing m a village 
like ours.Harbi recalled. _ 

Now, toe engineer says be has given up sutmg . 
through toe daily newspapers’ classified section — 
a ritual he has performed since graduation — and 
resigned himself to toe feet that employment op- 
portunities for civil engineers in Upper Egypt are m 

extremely short supply, if they exist at alL 

Hariri’s s im mering discontent is shared wim 
about six million Egyptians who are branded as^ul- 
ua poor” — their incomes are lower than a anr d ot 
tbe national average and many live on a quarter of a 
dollar a day or less, according to research con- 
ducted by Marcdo Giugale, World Bank senior 
economist, and Hamed Mubarak, secretary of 
Egypt’s Private Sector Development Committee. 

Although 40 per cent of toe ultra poor hve m 
Upper Egypt, development schemes have been slow 
to reach toe region. Giugale and Mubarak found 
that the poor in Upper Egypt are characterised by 
larger and younger households with a high in- 
cidence of disability and malnutrition as well as 
high morbidity and mobility rates. In many parte of 
toe govemorates of Asshit, Sohag, and Qeaa, there 
is little or no access to safe drinking water. 

Wife an annual per capita income averaging 533 U 
a year, adult illiteracy rates hovering around 62 per 
cent and soaring unemployment rates, Upper Egyp- 
tians are losing hope fix the future. 

“The deadliest disease is despair. Poverty is only 
a symptom,’' asserts Mohsmed AbuHsaad, history 
professor at Minya University. “The lack of any 
governmental attention to development has created 
avast new underclass which has no stake m the so- 
ciety or the government,” be explains. 

In recent years, these, poverty pockets have be- 
come a breeding ground fqr the resurg ence of mu- 
tant groups which challenged toe government and 
claimed is tbe only solution. The govern- 

ment’s slowness in impl ementin g development pro- 
jects in toe south has heightened toe attraction of 
radical Islam and exacerbated an increasingly 
vengeful conflict between security forces and mil- 
itant groups. 

“Terrorism has been a protest against the status 
quo," says Abul-Isaad. 

And, be added, since “toe government could not 
tackle the problem at its source, it reacted by crack- 
ing down on extremists.” _ . 

But it is obvious, according to Hisham Gad ei- 
Moula, a resident of Abu Qurqas in Minya Govern- 
orate, that toe terrorism and violence in toe south 

need more toan just security measures — a fact that 

/■ the government has only realised four years after 
toe violence first began. 


Making the future into a site of hope 

- idents can feci tt 

sktotofAi- In Upper Egypt, development means survival. Omayma AbdoHatW finds out why 


In an attempt to alleviate some of toe area’s ec- 
onomic and social woes and to put an end to me 
daily dose of bloodshed, toe government has 
mapped out a national sustainable development pro- 
gramme for Upper Egypt sp ann i n g toe next 22 
Years. Included are toe southern parts of Minya. As- 
siut, Sohag, Qena, Aswan, El-Wadi EWfedid and 
toe Red Sea Govemorate. The plan will serve iu 
million Upper Egyptians who represent 172 per 
cent of the country’s total population. 

Just one year ago, President Hosm Mubarak de- 
clared toe coining two decades as toe “decades of 
developing the south". He also announced in- 
vestment incentives with free land arid tax exemp-- 


tions to attract private sector enterprises. 

The government's plan will be earned out in tour 
stages at a cost of $60 to $100 billion, according to 

Shura Council estimates from a March 1996 report 
The report projects tout 18 million job op- 
portunities will be available while new agricultural 
and industrial ventures wffl employ another three 

“People have been living under unbearable condi- 
tions. What has happened [toe rise of militant te- 
lam] was basically a result of tbe dire economic sit- 
uation. This project is a remedy for decadesor 
neglect" says Mahmoud Mahfoviz, bead of the Shu- 
ra Council's Development Committee and architect 


of toe government’s new development plan. 

Mahfouz added Aat the poor distribution of fi- 
nancial resources allocated by the government toe 
population explosion and the reluctance of public 
and private investors have all contributed to a state 
of stagnation and weakened toe country’s develop- 
ment momentum. .... cn. 

A 200-plus-page report compiled by toe Shura 
Council and a committee of toe People’s Assembly 
on development in Upper Egypt emphasises that toe 
development of cultural services, human resources, 
tourism, security, health and industry should be giv- 
en top priority. The report also recommends that toe 
project’s time frame should be shortened so that res- 


idents can feel the tangible effects of toe dev elop- 
ment process. It also emphasises security in Upper 
Egypt as a means of development 
“Unemployment, youth and culture are twee mam 
factors related to ter ro rism in toe south. In addition 
to other factors, high rates of unemployme nt and 
lack of education and services have produced terror- 


ism. So stability and security in the south are an im- 
portant part of Egypt’s stability," according to toe . 

report . _ . * 

Shura Council member Nabil Bebawy stresses 
that development in toe south should focus on erad- 
icating unemployment For added momentum, he 
suggests stationing a minister in one of Upper 
Egypt’s govemorates. 

“Having one minis ter in any of toe southern gov- 
emorates will help drive forward toe wheel of de- 
velopment Decisions will be made fester and of- 
ficials will have first-hand information on the nature 
of problems feeing toe people there instead of rely- 
ing on reports,” Bebawy says. 

One of the overall project's main goals is to at- 
tract investors to bring in capital for development 
While toe government will provide 25 per cent of 
the project’s funding — in die form of six industrial 
complexes in the southern govemorates m additi on 
to toe basic infrastructure — toe private sector is ex- 
pected to share the remaining 75 per cent Approval 
was given to 369 new projects worth LE269 nriOion 
proposed by investors, creating 166380 job op- 
portunities. 

But according to one businessman, one possible 
way to encourage investors to head south is to pro- 
vide them with the basics in security, commumca- 
tions, transportation and infrastructure. 

“Tbe case in Egypt has been always the other way 
around — establishing factories and projects has al- 
ways come before laying down the necessary infra- 
structure, roads, communication, and tons- 1 
portation,” notes Heshmat Abul-Khcir, a 
businessman from Sohag. 

However, some expressed fears that toe develop- 
ment process might place the south on a hamster’s 
wheel: no matter how hard it runs, it never seems . 
any closer to greater pro sp e ri ty for toe individual 
citizen. 

“To us development means toe price of bread 
and rice,” said Gad El-Moula. “It is good to talk 
about plans for developing tbe long-forgotten 
south, but officials should know what people real- 
ly need — sewage systems, clean water, schools 
and employment opportunities. We need to see 
that development is something that happens ’be- 
cause of the poor and not in spite of toe poor,” he 
said. 

The underdevelopment of Upper Egypt prompted 
• satirical Writer Ahmed Ragab to write, “We have to 
stretch our hands, like good neighbours do, to toe 
state of Upper Egypt which is south of Cako and 
belongs to tbe Fourth World. We have to change the - 
concept that Upper Egypt is toe exile of bad em- 
ployees. If die government is taking care of-the 
slums in the city, why doesn’t it take care of the 
slum slate south of Cairo which s u ffers from pov- 
erty, unemployment and terrorism?” > v 

Hassan Shiikiy, history professor at tbe newly- ft 
inaugurated Southern Valley U nive rsity, in Sohag, 
says “If we encourage toe young people to believe 
in the future and give them solid evidence, such : as 
development, we will find crime, poverty and fee 
whole range of social ills shrinking to manageable 
proportions." 
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TWO organisations are carrying out social development pro- 
jects in Upper Egypt The Social Development Fund (SDF) 
helps individuals with loans and infrastructural work such as 
setting up sewage pipelines. The second project is “Shorouk” 
(Sunrise), which is the Rural Economic Development Project 
(HF.nP) Its aim is to raise the income of toe individual, family 
and society through increasing production while m i nim i s i n g 
costs, diversifying sources of rural income, increasing penna- 
nent job opportunities and guaranteeing a fair distribution of in- 
come, according to Ibrahim Mobarram, director of the pro- 

CfAUUSK. 

The project is also based on the concept of local and popular 
participation in development projects. "The governmental ef- 
forts are supportive and complementary," Moharram told toe 

fVeekfy. , .. . 

“We need the local vision to be integrated with the govern- 
mental approaches of development because development is 
something we do for the people," he added. 

The duration of Shorouk will be about nine years. Tbe first 
year, which was 1995, saw toe impleme nt a ti on of develop- 
mental schemes in 26 rural areas at a cost of LEI 68 million. 
Sources of finance come from the government which contrib- 
uted LE28.8 million, non-governmental organisations contrib- 
uting LE48.0 million, bank loans amounting to LE72.0 million 

and foreign donor contributions estimated at LEI 9. 2 m i l lion. 

Shorouk ’s agenda includes developing rural infrastructure in- 
cluding, sanitation projects, health services, roads, trans- 
portation and communication, empowering women, rural in- 
dustrialisation, increasing local investments and bridging wide 
gaps between income levels. 

“We try as much as we can to raise tbe individual’s social 
sense of responsibility through organised popular participation,” 
said Mobarram. 

According to him, projects for sustainable development in a 
given rural area in Upper Egypt pass through five stages. Tbe 
fast focuses on exploring the area and setting up a socio- 
economic map for the community to outline its human re- 
sources, natural and material resources, available services, non- 
governmental organisations and a profile of societal values and 

customs. 

The second stage concentrates on familiarising residents with 
development models and successful projects from nearby com- 
munities. Tbe third phase involves formulating an agenda, while 
action begins in tbe fourth stage, followed by evaluation in toe 

fifth. . , 

For 1996, Shorouk is targeting die most destitute areas m tbe 
south like Malay in Minya. Abnub in Assuit, Draw village in 
Aswan and Dar El-Salam in Sohag. 
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The grapes of wrath 


The confrontation between pcriice and militants plays itself out like a traditional vendetta. Omayma A hdcH jtif looks inside the vicious circle 


Three men sat next to 66-year-old Hag Afadaljahin " 
tbe downtown Cairo office of the weQ-kaown A1-- 
Gama’a Al-Islanriya lawyer, Montasser El-Zayati 
Hoff Abdallah was crying uncontrollably as he- re- 
counted die story of his 27-year-0ld t .sort .Nass« 
who is awaiting execntirai/tey^'bi^ 
of p arti c ipatin g in tefrorisA activitics and attempt in g ■ 
to murder a church guard in Aswanin 1993. • - 
The three men nexrto.hinr had gobdrcason to 
empfaatoise; they were e xperien c i ng die. santoor-: 
deal of losing tfadr Sons^o the ranks of AtGama’a . 
AMslamiya and rxKKttikcJy to ^ . long' days and 
longer nights of prison ceQfc. ■; 

The strife plaguing Upper Egypt reachedEdfh on 
12 November 1 993 .whengunmea opened fife on »- 
church guard and stole ms weapou-Nassa; who 
studied medicine atAssitit University, was caught 
an tbe scene v^-^ataopi^Tzfle. Aitoe<ding to ; 
newspaper reports, Nasser bad been a member of 7 
Al-Gama’a Al-klamiya for toe.past three years '* 
without his fetfaer's knowledge. . ' ; 

^^Nager is to one ^qf 

networks ^rou^ioat^^^ of Upper Egypt during 
, die ’80s and the eariy ’90s. ;- -. v : : ■ . • - ■ 

Between 1 992 and. 1994, the, same sad scene re- 
peatedly played' itself put in. Upper fgypt: towns 
and villages wci&p»rt CDdera virtufll si^e w idi po- 
lice forces roundu^up hundreds of inspected mil- 
itante, arourul-foc-cloiicurfew^ and a daily dose - 
" of bloody confrontation wfaichvfaas claimed the 
"lives of hundreds of militants, police and dvflians 
caught in die crossfire. \ . - * • .' 

By 1995 however^ Upper Egyptiapswere already ■ 
exhausted fromyearaoi fighting and as aresrilt^ vi- 
' olence began to subsde: Harsh d amp dowra on 
militant hideouts also Jed-toa Awfflnm tn vi- .. 
oleoce. 


■ As compered to T994, when 1,006 people were 
killed, less than 200 deaths were reported fay the 
. end of 1995. Ia July 19961, die number dropped fia^ 
toerfc>7& * . ' , . 

The battle scars, however, are still very much 
there. And, according to many locals, there is no 
time to Savour fragile jieace. Anxiety and fear still 
reign in many parts of die south and die scattered 
incidents vrinch occur add to people’s fears. . 

Tbe violence dot stffl plagues die sooth is viewed 

Ky many «»iqv»r^ <wi Tclam«rt ^tEiwy « ♦frar* 

just aqiiyamflf serious gockvccoporaic wmiai^fc. 

“It is an identity crisis,” says Abdd-Mo’aii Shaa- 
rawi, sociology professor at Cafro Un i versity. 
“They do no* fed they belong to die country be- 
cause in the south, justice is denied, poverty is en- 
forced, ignorance prevails and people fed that so- 
ciety is conspiring to oppress, job, and degrade 
them,, so nedhex person nor property will be safe,” 
‘Shaarawi explains. 

Accoidbg to Shaarawi, the majority of Upper 
'Egyptians feel there is a distinct oortb-souto divide 
in tbe country. Many believe feat while the north is 
closer to, the heart of the country ’s political and so- 
cial life, die south is.isqkued. “These young men 
[the militants] seek revenge on a system that does 
no* meet their basic needs.” he said. • 

The assassination of President Anwar El -Sadat in 
October T981 heralded a new chapter in militant Is- 
lamist violencein die country. It was only in die 
date ’80s- however feat the rnitonts could launch a 
full campaign of aimed violence. “Until 1987, die 
second generation of both the Gama'a and Jihad 
groups was .still in the "making-arid tfe mi ght ex- 
plain why there were hardly any terrorist attacks in 
( southern governorates during the. ’80s,” said Hafez 
Aba Sa r eda, jnemberof the Egyptian Organisation 
for jHumanRigbts (EOHR). 


The militant* lunched what amounted to an all- 
out campaign of attacks at the gd of the '80s 

and early ’90s. . The security farces struck back with 
great . severity. Gradually, the confrontation began 
to take the from of a traditional vendetta battle. 

“If a terrorist was killed, bis family which had not 
been involved previously, would feel bound to 
avenge him- And if die family does not, die Gama’a 
. wifl. It isa vicious circle and the government should 
be partly blamed for it since they did not consider 
the norms of the south in their battle agamst-tenra- 
ism,” said criminologist Soad El-Sharkawi. 

Mohamed Eid, a member of the ruling National 
Democratic Party and head of die dty council of 
. Dairout, a city in Assiuf Govemoate, is also critical 
of die way government bodies handled the rise of 
xmfitant Ishumsm in Upper Egypt He especially 
blamed die ministries of interior and aJ-awqaf (Re- 
ligious Endowments). In the absence of govern- 
ment-appointed sheikhs, he explained, extremists 
took over mosques and used them to propagate their 
seditious ideas. 

“This occurred under die very eyes of the police 
and the preachers of the Awqaf Ministry, who ig- 
nored dozens of cables from die townspeople re- 
questing assistance to deal with die ex tre mis t s ,” Eid 
said. The village of Sanabu, close to Dairout, was 
literally under the control of amir al~gama 'a, the lo- 
cal leader of the Al -Gama’a Al-Islannya, he added. 

Awqef preachers interviewed by the Weekly said 
they did not realise the scope of the extremists’ plan 
until Tela mi-j v began attacking Chr istians, tourists 
and civilians. But in their own turn they blamed 
what they alleged was excessive police force for die 
spiral of violence. 

Human rights organisations make die same 
charge; Feu the past four years, these groups have 
repeatedly accused security forces of unkwfiiUy re- 


sorting to excessive force in hunting down Islamist 

militan t SQSpCCtS 

Wide scale «nH harsh crackdowns, n»M arrests 
and the burning of thousands of square kilometres 
of sugarcane plantations — traditional terrorist hide- 
outs — with no compensation to die formers, have 
fueled further traditional feelings of mistrust that 
have long characterised Upper Egyptians’ relations 
with die central government in the north. 

A police officer in Abu Qurqas, in Mmya Govern- 
orate. admitted that die police resorted to tough 
measures against the militants. “But the existence 
of some excesses should not colour our judgement 
of die police’s success in tbe battle,” he said. “With- 
out tough measures the police in die most advanced 
states of die world would fofl in confronting terror- 
ism.” 

So fir there has been no treatment of the root 
causes of terrorism, according to Sultan Abu Ali, 
former economy minister arid a long-time resident 
of AssiuL- Until tins happens, he pointed out, the 
problem will most likely persist 

“It is very deceptive to think the batde is over. 
The militants are rtOI able to carry out major opera- 
tions which means they still enjoy widespread in- 
fluence,” he warned. 

Abu Ali explained, “Corruption and terrorism are 
linked The way to eradicate the. remaining pockets 
of terrorism is for top government officials to cut 
down on their conspicuous consumption. They 
should show some respec t for everyone else. They 
should know that the people of the south are not 
naive or stupid.” 

“The young educated men who have remained 
idle for years with no hope fra the future are like 
time-bombs. Unless tbe security apparatus realises 
it is time to use a new technKjue, it is vary difficult 
to predict tbe end of this conflict,” be said. 



photo: Antoune Albert 


'Unemployment, youth and 
culture are three main 
factors related to terrorism 
in the south. In addition to 
other factors, high rates of 
unemployment and lack of 
education and services have 
produced terrorism. So 
stability and security in the 
south are an important part 
of Egypt ’s stability * 

Shura Council report 
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An eye for an eye 


Family vendettas had been claiming their toll of victims long before militant Islam came upon the scene, sahar B-Bahr investigates 


One of die lets sahforious aspects of tiring to 
Upper Egypt is the age-dd practise of aa eye fra an 
eye. Upper. Egypt hr no longer that remote port of 
-Egypt where fltfteracy'und' superstition prevail; 
electricity ligbts up life vffiages aid fiKmsan& ef. 
gmtfeftfg are "graduated fionr uninrcrsities and 
schools annually. 

Yet, the practice of vendetta remamsdeeplv wov^ 
cniato the fabric of life, accounting fe ifae highest 
percentage of crime. The custom is so prevalent in 

the region that even women and <£oldrra have car- 
ried om vendettas. .. , ." 


“I wn Af HTHiio farm, I shall never regret it 

It would have been a disgrace iris to doit,” boasted. 

' 12-year-old Mohamed Abdel- Arim. The boy haS 
shot dead a 63-year~oW inarr to avenge the murder 
of bis fitter. Urged on by neighbours and rd?tives ; 
— aware of jayenile. : delinquency laws - i r.’ 
hanwri broke into die home- of Mahmoud H ari m n . 
Nasser audshoi him indie ferdie®! with a shotgun. 1 
Nasser’s son bad been imprisooed fbr the IdBpg of 
: Abdel-Azini’s fodiar ttoee wosahs earikr. 

Fawzi El-Oumda, dean of the High Institute for 
1 Sociology, betuves that- die; act' of munkring. not _ 

. " J ! L.U.J 1 1 d.. xfUn 


t writing until the perpetrator has served his prison 
-sentence dt; in mote extreme -cases, detibecately 
committing a crime in rader to get into die prison to 
fulfil fie vendetta. 

j Oneofthe hugest vendetta tragedies in recent 
-toemray occuried last year to El-Mmya. The Mood- 
^letting-be^D after a C o nfr ontat ion between two ri- 
/ v?l families over .the disappearance of a member of 
"one of toe femflies. The show down lasted five 
■ hransaad Wt 28 persons dead and 17 injured. The 
masrara^ tfaou^i ootewoctoy for toe hi^i number 
of cariraliies,.isjust an example of dozens of ven- 


detta cascsinUmcr Egypt , 

. Oyer toe firatfive months, of 1996, 44 cases were 


with the General Security De partmen t 


(GSD), an autoarity- of the Tntwim - Ministry. GSD 

/reCoids sbow.toatrthere wens 117 vendetta crimes 

committed inl995;and 1 12 in 1994. 

: ?Thercure even hi^ily educated Upper Egyptian 
who seek revenge or ura other people to carry it 
out,” said btojra GeocraTNassar Zaher, head ofi fee 

'.g&x'- V '■ . . 

... However, Zaher is tgtek^ point out that the per- 
centage of vendetta murdas has decreased as a re- 
sult of back and.fbrto Itoper Egyptian migrarkm to 
lbban' areas where people tend to become more en- 


rm toe utmost dama^ -econom- 
to toe foirrily- However, dae to 


toe of conflict to include whole villag®- 
.Famfly member? have even b^J lnwwn to writ.. 
' years Coe toe opportunity' to ‘aVoiigfi^ loved- "tries. 


^bdel-Reinm" El-Ghtral, a People’s Assranbly 
^nwmber and-^toe head^ "of the' Sports and Youth 
Committee in toe chamber, a g r ees wito Zaher that 
■frie numberof vendettas has decreased, atfcibuting 
this to toe tfevehqjmerit plans taking place in 


Upper Egypt 

“People began enjoying their lives as it became 
easier and more cultured and educated,” El-Ghoul 
told toe Weekly. “Now there is electricity, water, 
paved roads, modem equipment, schools, uni- 
versities, newspapers, TV and radio. The people 
themselves have realised that the act of vendetta is a 
tradition fluey must give up.” 

Still many remain unsatisfied wito the assumption 
that development in Upper Egypt wfll eventually 
lead to the disappearance of vendetta crimes. 

“Whenever I gp to Upper Egypt I feel that 1 have 
travelled h?ck' two centuries,” said Ahmed El- 
Magdoub, professor at toe National Centre fra So- 
ciological and Criminological Research. Ve n detta, 
he befcves, has economic, social, cultural and even 
political rootSu 

“The development taking place now is neither tan- 
gjble nor sufficient The life of Upper Egyptians is 
still full of problems including OHteraey, pollution, 
ignorance, negligence, poverty, and disease,” El- 
Magdoub complained. 

Among those wbo feel that there is still an enor- 
mous xole to be played by toe state c onc e rning de- 
velopment in Upper Egypt is Ahmed Askar, pro- 
fessor of sociology ar Sobag University. “The rate 
of vendettas is higher in Qena where there are only 
very few development projects. Another problem is 
that the budget allocated for education especially 
universities, is very low.” Askar told toe Weekly. 

Further exacerbating the situation is the Islamist 
presence in Upper Egypt which has spawned the 


“political vendetta” in which security personnel are 
murdered by the families of militants killed in po- 
lice operations. The police recourse on occasion to 
different forms of collective p mrishment a gamtf res- 
idents of villages or urban quarters in which the mil- 
itants have a strong base, has resulted in an increase 
in political vendettas, said Askar. 

Hamdi Radwan, an Upper Egyptian physician, as- 
serts that there are whole femmes who have joined 
toe ranks of Islamist militants, not because they are 
convinced of their ideas but to protect and support 
members of their families. “After all, it is. a tribal 
society where toe individual gets his social satus 
from that of his fondly,” added Radwan. 

. Tbe social prestige of acquiring weapons has 
created a situation where hridly a household is 
without at least one gun. 

“Money, weapons and family are toe elements of 
power, we are all used to having weapons,” said 
Nadia Ibrahim, a housewife. El-Magdoub agrees, 
“The most prestigious families are the ones who 
have up^o-daie weapons to toe extent that some of 
than have automatic weapons.” 

But Askar believes tori as time goes by. Upper 
Egyptians are realisms that revenge is not the an- 
swer. He noted that before the last People’s As- 
sembly the numb er of reported vendetta 

cases dropped significantly- In, Sobag, he said, toe 
trwfti«ro is gradually disappearing. 

El-Ghoul stressed that development is inspiring 
the desire fra peaceful riving: “People are keen on 
keeping their educated sons alive.” 


'We have to stretch our 
hands, like good 
neighbours do, to the state 
of Upper Egypt which is 
south of Cairo and 
belongs to the Fourth 
World’ 


Ahmed Ragab 
Columnist at ALAkhbar 




‘The deadliest disease is 
despair. Poverty is only a 
symptom ’ 


Mohamed AbuHsaad 
History professor at Minya 
University 
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Zar ceremonies: Exordsing evil spirits or treating hysteria? 


Busting the ghost-busters 


When it comes to the benefits of science over sorcery, Marfz Tadros discovers that the medical community is as divided as it is skeptical 


Seeing may be believing, but when it comes to 
doctcring, practitioners of alternative medicine 
argue that believing may also lead to curing. Or 
at least, they would have argued this had the 
conference entitled, ‘Treatment through die 
realm of the unknown,” actually been held as 
scheduled in Cairo's Qasr El-Aini Hospital. 

The decision by Dr Mo'taz El-Sherbmi, dean 
cf Cairo University's Medical School, to cancel 
die conference, which was to include faith heal- 
ers, religious men and parapsychologists from 
around the world, brought to a head the debate 
between medical doctors aad practitioners of 
folk and alternative medicines such as ac- 
upuncture, homeopathy and religious ia- 
ceutatiens. The viability of employing these 
methods of treatment within the realm of hard 
science was 10 be discussed. 

El-Sherbini denied, in a conversation with Al- 
Akraix Weekly , that die conference was can- 
celled, since, he maintained, it was never sched- 
uled. Alternative medical cures are particularly 
popular among members of die lower class,- who 
often cannot afford standard medical care or sim- 
ply have little faith in iL 

This is a respectable medical institution, and 
the idea that we may even contemplate holding a 
conference on magic is ludicrous,” he said. 
“And, if Dr Said Thabet feels that magic has 
anything to contribute' to medicine, this is his 
own business and his own belief, and in no way 
reflects those upheld by Qasr El-Aini as an in- 
stitution.” El-Sherbinrs beliefs are by no means 
unique. They are shared by many others in the 
medical profession who maintain that “snake oil” 
cures are not only illegal, but also potentially 
harmful to the patient 

Said Thabet, a professor of gynecology and ob- 
stetrics at Qasr El-Aini who was to chair the 
conference, remains convinced of the healing 
powers cf die mind in cases where modem med- 
icine seems to have reached an impasse. 

According to Thabet, die cancellation of the 
conference came as a surprise given that “we 
held a previous one in May, at the hospital, 
which »as attended by several prominent doc- 
tors, to discuss the theories behind alternative 
medicine.’' 

The spirit of the conference existed long be- 
fore die actual conference was to be held,” he 


told the Weekly. Tt will continue until a decision 
on the use of alternative medicine is reached at 
the highest level in the Medical Faculty of Cairo 
University and the other universities.” 

Although many in the medical profession liken 
these kinds of conferences to seances or ex- 
orcism rituals, Thabet insists that what dlls con- 
ference dealt with was alternative medicine, not 


saying that it should be introduced as an option 
for doctors who would like to treat patients in 
this manner. This would also pot an end to the 
need for people to go to outside, illegal sources. 


since qualified medical 'professionals would be 
available." 


magic. 

“Do you think that I, Dr Said Thabet, (he re- 
nowned professor of gynecology and obstetrics, 
who has undertaken tremendous amounts of re- 
search in sexology and metaphysical medicine, as 
well as being an expert in antiquities, could be 
called upon by people who want to hold a 
seance? This is completely' unrelated to my inter- 
ests,” he stressed. ■ 

For a professor of medicine to be associated on 
a professional level with afareet or evil spirits 
and sorcery is anything but flattering. Con- 
sequently. during an interview at his clinic in the 
Sayeda Zeinab district of Cairo, Thabet stressed 
that he is not interested in finding the “source of 
fee magic, no, sorry, alternative medicine,” but 
in treating the symptoms of the problem. Despite 
his best efforts, phrases like “being possessed” 
and “being placed under a spell” find their way 
into the conversation. 

“Magic,” he said, before backtracking and re- 
placing the word with the phrase “metaphysical 
forces,” is “any unknown factor causing sodo- 
msdical disassoriation or pure medical disease.” 
The essence of magic, according to Thabet, lies 
in the use of electromagnetic waves which em- 
anate from one person to another, with the aim 
of either healing or banning him. 

“For example, while I am sitting here now, I 
can direct a wave from my mind at you which 
would prevent you from sleeping tonight It’s' 
easy,” he! stated. “Also, by using electromagnetic 
waves, I lean find out exactly what you're think- 
ing... oril can move something by concentrating 
on it anp releasing these waves.” 

The aim of the conference and the 1,300 page 
document Thabet sought to present to the med- 
ical school at Qasr El-Aini, was to introduce “a 
purified version of magic into the medical cur- 
riculum.” 

“We are not trying to impose the study of mag- 
ic on medical students,” he said. “We are simply 


available." 

Qasr Ei-Aini. Thabet noted, already owns 
equipment -that can detect electromagnetic waves 
passing through the heart, brain or muscles. “1 
have identified what 1 call the 'mg wave’. This is 
a magnetic wave stemming from magic. An ‘mg 
wave’ appearing under a pure magnetic force ma- 
chine indicates that the person is under a spell," 
explained Thabet 

According to books on the occult and .the su- 
pernatural, in order to protect a person front fell- 
ing under a spell before marriage or after a birth, 
certain rituqls or rites must be observed. Per- 
forming these same rituals is an integral part of 
breaking spells, especially if the specific cause of 
the problem cannot be ascertained. 

“For example,” recalled Thabet, “1 treated 2 
man who was married for nine months and had 
not been able'to consummate his marriage. Every 
time he approached his wife, in his eyes, she ap- 
peared to be a monkey chained to foe bed. He 
would ran away. He sought psychological help, 
but could still not find a cure. In the end, 1 ad- 
vised his wife to have a henna night” 

“Now, they lead a perfectly normal married 
life,” states Thabet who also claims to have suc- 
cessfully treated cases of male impotence, hem- 
orrhaging, and sexual dysfunction. 

If doctors were skilled in the field of magic, he 
noted, they would be able to identify from foe 
beginning whether a patient was suffering from a 
legitimate medical problem or was under a spell 

Dr Ahmed Okasha, president of foe Egyptian 
Psychiatrists Association and the Association of 
Arab Psychiatrists, is convinced that doctors who 
combine medicine with the supernatural are little 
more than quacks. 

The lure of such a cure, argued Okas ha, stems 
from a patient’s blind confidence in foe healer, 
h re sp ective of how irrational foe cure or method 
of treatment seems. 

“It’s sad (hat in a country like oujt there are 
still people, even medical professionals, who 
hold on to such superstitions,” he stated. Pos- 
sibly, suggested Okasba, one of foe main reasons 


some doctors develop an interest in the healing 
powers of dcggcleen (practitioners of witchcraft) 
_ 2 nd sheikhs, is that many of their patients have 
~ai ready visited these healers before coming. to 
foe clinics, in a study conducted on 109 women 
who took part is zar ceremonies, 96 per cent ap- 
peared to be suffering from psychiatric problems 
which caused people to thick they were pos- 
sessed — even though eight per cent of them 
were university students. 

“For foe majority of my patients, I am their 
last resort after popular (alternative) methods 
.have failed,” noted Dr Ahmed Abdallah, a psy- 
chiatrist at the Moqattam Mental Health Hos- 
pital. Some patients who suffer from emotional 
disorders find comfort ip amulets and zar cer- 
emonies simply because foeir belief in foe heal- 
ing power? of the occult is so strong, he added. 
The driving force behind the popularity of these 


forms of healing, explained Abdallah, is the prin- 
ciple of “Plasmodia” — where the power of be- 


ciple of “plasmodia” — where the power of be- 
lieving is so strong that “an impotent man is 
• healed once a degga! cr witch doctor tells him 
that the a 'mal or spell that be bad been suffering 
under has been lifted.” 

Nonetheless, Abdallah is reluctant to give al- 
ternative medicine carte blanche. Tvc had pa- 
tients who were sexually abused by those who 
claim to have power over afareet” he recalled. 
“And others who have been beaten senseless dur- 
ing the alleged battle to exorcise a spirit”. 

The Doctors' Syndicate is equally adamant. “I 
personally believe that any doctor who resorts to 
■'unscientific methods in the treatment of his pa- 
tients should be expelled from the syndicate,” 
said Dr Omar Shaheen, a professor of psychiatry 
and deputy of foe Doctors' Syndicate. He noted 
that foe syndicate was not informed about foe 
conference. “These [forms of treatment] run 
counter to a doctor?' duly to use proven methods 
of treatment.” Furthermore, he added, using 
these methods is an indication of the ignorance 
rampant in our society.” 

Tt is more practical for a villager, to go to a 
daggal than to a psychiatrist whose powers be 
doubts and who also costs more,” said Shaheen. 
He added that instead of promoting these kinds 
of treatments, foe government should work to 
upgrade the quality cf psychiatric care in Egypt, 
making it more accessible to foe general public. 
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Sunshine and smiles 


Af-Aftram Weekly 



Paradise lost (i> 


U nlike many of my classmates, who 


into modem apartments in more fashionable sob- . 
labs, I grew up in Dokki, in a real house cqaqriete' : 
with a small garden, a paradise for any child. .= 

In those days, Dokki was a residential area, if not 
exactly the wildest part of town. It was rather <m foe 
quiet side, sporting only lots of tre es ro d utirv 
pretentious villas. Mohandessin did not exist, then. - 
In its place lay vegetable fields in which wewenlr 
for long walks and where 1 tasted raw peas for foe 
first time. For us children, Mohandessin, which was- . 
not designated by any particular name, represented- 
the countryside as opposed to tbe city. ■ 

In between lay Dokki, with Its aumosa^medibofe- 
p afo s and its pin k , green and yellow stucco bouses,- 
surrounded by tidy little patches of grass, flowers ; 
qn H exotic trees, and guarded by policemen sitting 
in foe little wooden cabins winch dotted tbe pave- 
ments. Every year, our street was recovered with a 
fresh layer of asphalt, a momentous event for us, 
worth watching in its every detail 

This special attention was probably foie to foe 
feet that Ahmed Maher, Ali Maher’s brother, lived 
a few villas away from ns. The day he was shot, 
large trucks unloaded what seemed luce a sea ofyd- 
low sand with which foe whole street was covered 
in honour of foe king, who was coming fo pay his 
condolences to tbe family. Exeqxionafly, on that, 
day, we were given permission to stand in foe street 
outside foe gate, duly escorted fay all the servants,' to 
watch tbe motorcade. 

As die red cars solemnly slid past our observation- 


am quite sure 7 had just made out vague shadows -. -i 
behind the glass, I convinced myself that I had iw> . ■ vj 
ognised the king. At this moment an old man stand- - -I 
mg next to me spat in the direction of foe mb- ^ 
toicade, muttering: “God will inake you pay for all r : ’ 
foe evil you have brought upon this country.” I was - "*• 
indignant 1 bad been ttoqpxt to respect ourraler. Be- 
sides, I had just seen him with my own eyes. “Yon - 1 
should not say that,” 1 boldly toid tbe old man — 

(we were strictly forbidden to speak to strangers) & 
— “He is your king.” The old man smiled and pat- •=• ') 
ted me on the head, but sard nothing. A moment laK 
er be had disappeared. 

Things, however, were not often as excitn^r, in - 
our neck of foe woods. In feet, it was a rather do- ' '■> 
sorted part of foe city wifeless than its feir share of 
traffic and, except for foe ambulant puppet show * 
and the old organ-grinder with ins monkey, events J 
seemed to be passing it by. When Cairo was set 
afire, we did not even see foe smoke and, had we ’ 
not oyerireard the savants, we children would have A 
remained oblivions to foe event 

As children, then, our only adventures took place 
in foe garden. It was not a very large garfen, and T 
have always wondered why it occupied such m ho- 
portent place in our lives. During my entire drild- 
hood — and maybe beyond — I always thought of ' 
it as a magic place. In summer the mixture of fra- ’ - 
grances was positively heady. Every tree was dif- « 
ferent and had a life of its own. There was foe tow- 
cring magnolia which produced incredibly delicate ' 
chalices that foe gardener, standing on foe tallest 
ladder I had ever seen, cot with garden shears— an 
instrument we were not to touch under any tircumr ’ . 
stance — and brought Ceremoniously into the 
house. - 

Some years this giant of a tree would only pro- 
duce a single bloom and everyone in foe house . 
would be distressed, resting worried glances at it " 
and murmuring that foe tree was i» Hwi i»g its swan 
song. Tbe year after, however, it would stiQ be 
standing, majestically tall, albeit stifi parsimonious " r » 
with its offerings. My mother would place foe 
bloomfs) into a vase and tbe whole home would 
smell almost as good as when there were mangoes 
in the fruit bo wL 

Another heady fragrance came from all foe jas- ^ 
mine that grew everywhere, covering foe wrought--" 
iron fence and spilling into the street. I loved to * 
bury my face in its brandies and take deep, in- , ’< 
ebnaling breaths. The gardener bad planted fid 'jj 




next to foe gate and, in season, as soon as he heard 
my father coming down the steps, he would pluck a • j _ 


single sweet-smelling; cabbage-like, white bloom- S 
and offs’ it to him with a flounsh. In those years tbe. £ 
fid was strictly reserved formyfefoei;andfoegar^ 
dener would come miming every time .we came.- !j 
near his saplings. Long alter my father's death, 
came borne from a trip that had man y yens 1 
and the same gardener, stooped bur not much worse j 
for tiie wear, welcomed me with a fid flower, his * 
way of acknowledging the changing of foe guards -1 
perhaps. Tbe gardener has died since, buz I stiH 5 
have the blossom, pressed in a book somewhere. '< 

Fayza Hassan ? 


Nigel Ryan on the snack bar's latest emanation 


By Sarnia Abdennour 


H 1 M a jL IL I 

imnnarn 


Ingredients: 

2 cops yellow lentils 
1 cup rice 

4 onions (coarsely chopped) 

3 cups water 
Corn oil 
Salt + cumin 


ACROSS 


Metbod: 

Wash foe rice and soak it in bet 
.water for 15 minutes. Strain It 
end wash the lentils, (hoi mix 
them together. In a cooking pan, 
heat two tablespoons of com oil, 
then add the water, the salt and 
cumin, and bring to boil. Add foe 
rice and lentils, stir them in the 
water and cover the pan. When 
the liquid is absorbed, iowsr the 
herx, stir again gently, cover 
again and place the pan over a 
simmering ring and leave to 
cock. In tbe meantime, fry tbe 
oaiens until crispy brown and 
strain over kitchen blotting 
paper. Take haif tire quantity of 
the onions and stir it well within 
tbe rice and lentils which should 
by then be almost cooked. Mix. 
well together, cover and leave 
for ter* mere minutes. Remove 
from beat and leave to rest for 
five minutes, then pour tire ko- 
shnri in a serving plate. Sprinkle 
the remaini n g fried onions on 
top and serve hot with a rich 
green salad. 

Moushira AbdeUMalek 


Whatever happened to tire snack bar? Tbe very 
term seems somehow antique. Those pre- 
franchise fast food outlets, with sandwiches and 
fizzy drinks and surly waitresses and thick cups 
full of frothing coffee are stuck forever in an 
age of innocence, pre-dating the kaowmgness 
of tire burger. They are positively antediluvian, 
2 nd were practically extinguished by tire flood 
that brought with it a tidal wave of fillet o’ fish 
and its derivatives. 

This is something of a pity. But snack bars 
do, thankfully, appear to be making a re- 
appearance, in the most unlikely guises and the 
least expecte d placgs. 


egar? If they are bottled in brine, they at least 
taste like capers. In vinegar, they might as well 
be wrshi.) 

J confess that I did not taste the hot dog. It, 
too, was a substantial looking thing. Tbe bsown 
onion gravy was really a pale beige. But after 
dousing tire object m mustard my companion 
ale it with a suitable display of relish. He, a reg- 


ular snacker, and far from unfamiliar with. this 


Hie catering outlet run by foe bakery chain 
s Poire, on tire ground floor of tire World 


La Poire, on tire ground floor of tire World 
Trade Centre, is one such emanation. It is, to all 
intents and purposes, nothing more or less than 
a good, old-fashioned snack bar, minus. foe sur- 
ly waitresses, of course, but with a wide array 
of sandwiches — both hot and cold — and 
scans startling fizzy drinks. 

One such item, the curiously named sunshine, 
lads deceptively anonymo u s in an otherwise 
predictable list of drinks. It was too intriguing 
to miss, and so was duly ordered, along with a 
smoked .salmon sandwich. My snacking com- 
panion ordered a La Poire hot dog, something I 


could not quite contemplate, bat which de- 
scribed itself as a hot doc sausage served in a 


scribed itself as a hot dog sausage served in a 
sesame bun with brown onica gravy. 

The smoked salmon sandwich arrived — 
large, rather generously filled, in slightly mealy 
white bread with capers and a few slices of on- 
ion. (One small pipe, not directed at La Poire, 
but at suppliers of capers. Why are the capers 
stocked in local supermarkets always in vio- 


particular outlet, invariably orders this par- 
ticular sandwich. So there yoo go. 

blow to the sunshine. Fizzy lemonade, with 
lime juice and grenadine — an oleaginous mix- 
ture that looked positively post-nuclear when it 
arrived. Heady stuff this sweet, sticky, fizzy 
cup. Hardly foe most sophisticated of concoc- 
tions but then tins is a snack bar, and so- 
phistication is not its stock in trade. 

It is not that they do not make an effort. Tbe 
wrought iron chairs are fashionably distressed. 
The table tops are polished jmarble. The space 
is uncluttered, tire waiters efficient, foe service 
quick. But with a huge, man-size polystyrene 
baguette banging, from foe ceiling, filled with 
what resembled, if it resembled anything, a pro- 
fuse harvest festival offering, such superficial 
niceties pale into insignificant*. 

This particular snack outing was supple- 
mented by two orders cf French fries and one 
of onion rings. Predictable, fest food fare. The 
espresso that followed was excellent, and foe 
bill, when it came, which in the end covered 
what was really a substantial lunch for two.was 
less than LE30. So roii cut foe sunshine. 


1. Spanish home (4) 

5. Puncture (41 
9. Brawl: upheaval (5) 

1 4. Famous Roman poet (4) 

15. Stratagem: scheme (4) 

16. Divide (5) 

17. Botanic; inanimate (9) 

19. Bury {5) 

20. Sea eagle (3) 

21 . Devoid of life (7) 

23. Before (3) 

24. Either's partner (2) 

25. Cobbler's tool, pi. (4) 

26. ... and crafts (4) 

,27. Needy (4) 

; 30. Covetousness (4) 

| 32. Metropolitan (5 j 
! 34. Snapshot (5) 

| 36. Headdress (3) 

; 39. Ladies' long outer gar- 
I meat (S) 

40. Umpire, abb. (3) 


4 1 . Resemblance (5) 

43. Weather directions (3) 

44. Bandanna; boa (5) 

46. Port in Kent, England (5) 

47. All-men gathering (4) 

4K. Under garment (4) 

49. Jabbers (4) 

52. Hit; struck (4) 

55. Symbol for ‘‘iron” (2) 

56. Pub drink (3) 

57. Dramatic enigma (7) 

‘59. Expression of contempt (3) 
62. Dickens' Scrooge (5) 

64. Art of stuffing and mount- 
ing animal skins (9) 

65. Stimulate; summon (5) 

67. One (4) 

68. Mutilate (4) 

69. Covered with indefinite 
□umber of stars (5) 

70. Relinquish (4) 

7 1 . WWU gua (4) 


napa 


.A .i 


pawi 

jr* TTTTl 


PTT 


DOWN 


PjABiai 

eTV i L 




La Poire. World Trade Centra (ground floor}. 
Comiche El-Nil 


1. Inlet (4) 

2. Certify (41 

3. Representation; initial (4) 

4. Suffix-forming nouns (3) 

5. Clean; mop (4) 

6 Leg bone (5) 

7. Give the go-ahead (5)1 

8. Depart si. 2 wds. (?) 

9. Smart (4) 

10. River in east central China 

(3) 

1 1 . Modify; transform (5) 


1 2. Manifest; plain to see (5) 

13. Catch of gun-lock holding 
hammer at foil cock, pi (5) 

18. Pitch (3) 

22. Negative contraction (4) 

24. Voiced (4) 

26. Yes (2) 

27. Hare or cat (4) 

28. Crumbs (4) 

29. Woodwind instrument (4) 

3 1 . Invalid; non-existent (4) 

33. Snuggery »4) 

34. Efficient; positive (9) 

35. Personal pronoun (3) 

3-5. Grotto (4) 

37. Time and tune again (4) 

38. Smart-aleck (4) 

42. Get along; activity ( 4 ) 


Last week's solution 


45. Currency (4) 

47. Nazi special police force; 
abb. (2) 

49. Amusements (5) 

50. Opposite of 21 across (5) 

51. Type of broom made with 
twigs (5) 

53. Very angry (5) 

43. Levied (5) 

55. Nourished (3) 

57. North American fovHan 
tribe (4)* 

58. American coin (4) 

59. Urchin (4) 

60. French girlfriend (4) 

61 - Religious song (4) - . 

63. Supplement (3) 

65. Priming measure, pi. (3). 
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Al-Ahramz A Diwan of contemporary life 


14 4 


Emulating the European example, Egypt 
had its first society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in 1894, three years af- 
ter the death of Louis Pasteur, the 
French scientist who developed the anti-rabies serum. But it 
took about five years of pressure from the press and public 
opinion to prevail on the government, then dominated by the 
British who occupied Egypt, to build a rabies hospital to treat 
humans bitten by animals. The story of the campaign is told by 
Dr Yunan Lafeib Rizq in this instalment of Egypt's history 
as chronicled in reports published by Al-Ahram 



I lustration : Makram Henin 


first lesson students of journalism 
\earc is: “It is not news when a dog bites a 
man. News is when a man bites a dogf" 
This was not the maxim Al-Ahram fol- 
lowed on 30 August 1898 when, on its 
first page h published the following report 
from its correspondent in the capital: 

“Last Saturday a heart- chillin g incident 
occurred on Darb El-Ahmar and Al- 
Nasreya streets when a stray dog attacked 
and bit 13 children who were playing in 
die alleyways. Ultimately fate intervened 
and a guard killed the dog. 

“The body of the dog was taken to the 
chemical laboratory to detenmne whether 
it was infected with rabies. Yet, even if it 
were discovered that it was infected with 
rabies, of what use would this knowledge 
be, since we do not have a hospital that 
treats the lethal disease?'' 

With this article, Al-Ahram opened a 
new chapter in Egyptian life: die re- 
lationship between man and animals it is a 
Subject that had marie an impact in Europe 
only a few years previously when the fa- 
mous French scientist Louis Pasteur dis- 
covered a serum to treat rabies. 

That the Europeans should have taken 
the lead in this domain can be ascribed to 
their precedence in developing modern ur- 
ban life, which in turn provided the occa- 
Agon for stray animals to roam the cities, 
^ne would be far less likely to see this 
phenomenon in the countryside, particular- 
ly in Egypt, where the relationship be- 
tween man and his animals is so close that 
they sometimes share the same roof. 

Not so in Egypt’s cities, which had un- 
dergone radical changes since the Mame- 
luke era. As the medieval city opened up to 
the modem age, the old gates to separate 
residential quartets and alleyways came 
down, permitting the entrance of sew so- 
cial strata such as the “alley children*'. The 
formerly closed-off quarters also became a 
haunt for stray dogs and cats, with all the 
health risks they can pose to h uman beings. 
The 13 Darb Al- Ahmar children were not 
their first victims, nor would they be their 
last 

At the same time, foe Europeans in 
Egypt opened foe eyes of foe Egyptians to 
foe fact that not everyone bit by a rabid 
dog or cat was fated to die, particularly 
now that Pasteur and his colleagues had 
developed a successful serum. Moreover, 
there had arisen in Egypt new social class- 
es capable of affording treatment in foe 
clinics of Europe, notably Greece. It was in 
foe capitals of Europe that foe major re- 
search into protecting h uman beings from 
the health hazards posed by animals was 
being undertaken. At essence in tins re- 
search was the spirit of mac's humanity to- 
wards man, but contained within its folds 
was the h uman e treatment of animals. 

With foe growth of the newspaper in- 
dustry contributing to the rise of a broader 
base of public opinion, issues such as this 
would make an impact on a larger sweep 
of the populace. By foe last decade of tire 
19th century, the death of an individual as 
a result of tire bite of a rabid dog was no 
longer just an incident feh within foe con- 


fines of the victim’s family. News of the 
event would be disseminated around tire 
country, provoking concern and anxiety 
and also action. It is here that we open tire 
pages of Al-Ahram of 1 00 years ago to the 
emergence of foe humane society in Egypt. 

The chapter opens in Alexandria in 1894, 
three years after Pasteur’s death, when a 
consortium of influential foreigners and 
Egyptians inaugurated Egypt's first hu- 
mane society for the treatment of animals. 
Al-Ahram of 1 1 May of that year reports: 
“A society for foe prevention of cruelty to 
animals has been founded in keeping with 
such developments in all civilised coun- 
tries." The new society grouped a good se- 
lection of prominent Alexandrian citizens 
and dignitaries, including the governor of 
Alexandria and the Coptic Orthodox pa- 
triarch, in addition to other distinguished 
citizens of the port among whom were doc- 
tors, civil engineers and beads of com- 
mercial establishments. 

The writer's enthusiasm for the project is 
evident from his commentary: “Indeed, 
Egypt is most deserving of such a society. 
How frequently have we seen poor animals 
made to carry far heavier loads than they 
can bear. How often have we seen these 
wretched beasts whipped in order to prod 
them forward when they are almost ready 
to keel over from weakness and emacia- 
tion." 

From an article published several weeks 
later, we learn that Sir Charles Crickson, 
foe British consul-general in Alexandria, 
was the chairman of the Society for foe 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. On 18 
July the newspaper reports that it bad re- 
ceived foe charter of the society, which 
was referred to this time as ’The Society 
for tire Protection of Animals*. From this 
report, we also learn that foe society had 
3S3 members, that the yearly subscription 
fee was 10 piastres and that it had elected 
foe governor of Alexandria as its chairman. 

In other Al-Ahram issues of foe period 
we glean more about tire society which had 
a predominantly European membership. 
The society soon established a hospital for 
foe treatment of animals. Horses and mules 
cost 40 milliemes to treat as opposed to 20 
milli ernes for donkeys. It also began to in- 
tervene in the process of killing stray dogs, 
which had been one of the functions of foe 
mnnicipal authorities. The society advocat- 
ed strangulation of these animals instead of 
poison, because they considered it less 
cruel 

In less than two years a counterpart to 
tire society was founded in Cairo, as we 
leant from the following complaint that ap- 
peared in Al-Ahram: “The carriage that 
transports students from Shubra can barely 
make it up the Shubra Bridge as the car- 
riage. filled with some 40 or more stu- 
dents, is only pulled by two weak and tired 
horses. We therefore ask the Humane So- 
ciety for the Treatment of Animals to de- 
mand that at least one more horse be added 
to these vehicles." 

As the establishment of humane societies 
for the treatment of animals spread, so too 
did foe criticism they were subject to in foe 


nam e of humanity towards man. The first 
to voice objections was Le Bosphore Egyp- 
tian. a French-language newspaper, which 
wrote that h would be a worthier mission 
for tire members of these societies to direct 
their concern "toward foe conditions of 
poor and abandoned orphans rather than 
dumb beasts". Perhaps, the writer advises, 
they should change their name to societies 
“for the protection of animals and chil- 
dren" and work toward preventing the 
harsh treatment of children, "so that they 
do not avenge themselves on society when 
they grow up." 

Al-Ahram adopted this cause as of foe 
middle of 1 897. In a lengthy article that ap- 
peared on 29 June it poses the question: "If 
those involved in these societies for the 
protection of animals against tire cruelty in- 
flicted upon them by man indeed felt for 
their fellow man, they would direct their 
concern to the protection of human beings 
before animals ." The author took tire occa- 
sion to note that Egypt lacked societies 
such as those existing in civilised countries 
which reward those "who save human lives 
from drowning, fires, and other such ca- 
lamities of life. Even if foe reward is no 
more than a medal these heroes are re- 
membered for their courage and kindness. 
Nothing of this sort exists in -Egypt The 
country which does not reward compas- 
sion, valour and humanity is lacking in vir- 
tue and in virtuous people." 

As writers debated the morality of hu- 
manity towards man versus humanity to- 


wards animals, new ideas surfaced in the 
press regarding ways to safeguard man 
from animal s. At first this task fell upon 
the humane societies which had taken up 
the responsibility of exterminating animals 
that posed a risk to human life. Al-Ahram 
regularly featured foe monthly reports of 
the societies, particularly foe humane so- 
ciety in Alexandria where Al-Ahram was 
based before it moved to Cairo in No- 
vember 1899. The society's statistics for 
July 1896, for example, tell us that of foe 
198 animals that were admitted to foe an- 
imal hospital, ISO were cured, nine had to 
be shot and foe remainder were still under 
treatment. The report for three months later 
cites 203 animals admitted for treatment, 
of which only three had to be shot. But foe 
threat of rabies from cats and dogs still re- 
mained a problem of major concern. 

As of 1897, the humane societies began 
to devote their energies to this concern. We 
read in Al-Ahram in the middle of that year 
that Alexandria's Society for foe Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals brought 
over from Europe large quantities of muz- 
zles to distribute among foe city's dog 
owners. We also come across an inter- 
esting report that an Arab tribe in the vicin- 
ity of Simbilawin had succeeded in con- 
cocting a herbal potion that cured rabies. 

If these two articles tell us anything at 
all it is that the risk of contracting rabies 
from stray animals was beginning to cause 
considerable public alarm, so much so that 
the Shura Legislative Council began to 


take action. "Hie iniuaii\e was token bv 
“foe honourable Mohamed Bek Abu Nafie. 
a member of foe Shura Legislative Coun- 
cil" who “petitioned the government in foe 
name of the Council to include in its plans 
a project to build a hospital for rabies treat- 
ment." Al-Ahram. along with Le Phare 
d'Alexcrtdrie. praised the initiative and 
urged the government to give it its due at- 
tention. 

Unfortunately, foe government did com- 
mit the “folly" of neglect and Al-Ahram 
was incensed. "Between 2 1 and 22 August. 
22 individuals were infected with rabies in 
the districts of AI-Abasi. Al-Mahroqa and 
Sir AJ-As&ara in foe administrative centre 
of Biibais. .Are our ministers going to wait 
until more than 22 people are afflicted and 
until all or most will die of this malignant 
disease before they are mo\ ed by a tremor 
of human compassion and order foe con- 
struction of a hospital for rabies?" 

Over a year passed without a govern- 
mental response, provoking foe Shura 
Council to renew its appeal m April 1898, 
touching off a new- wave of public pres- 
sure. 

Al-Ahram did not spare any punches on 
the issue. In one article it asked how foe 
government could bring itself to plead bek 
of funds to build this much-needed hos- 
pital which would cost no more than 
LE 1,200, “when ir is building a villa for 
the dean of foe Medical Faculty (Mr Keat- 
ing > costing LE6.000 and a villa for an- 
other teacher (also British) worth LE3.000 
ar.d a house for the gardener costing 
LE ! ,000" The writer then suggests that foe 
government should send foe 13 boys lo 
A thens for meatmen: at its own expense. 
To drive home foe sarcasm, the author 
adds that foe thirteen boys should cany 
with them a letter addressed to the Greek 
government saying. “I am Egypt, mother 
of wonders and marvels.. ..and calamities. 
To you. our dear nearby kingdom, which is 
smaller and not as wealthy as just one of 
my provinces, unfazed by foe palaces 
which 1 am building for some of our hon- 
oured foreigners. 1 send a score of young 
human beings who are being destroyed by 
the malicious disease of rabies. I therefore 
most humbly plead that you restore foe 
health to these young boys who shall one 
day become my soldiers and members of 
my greater family and the builders of my 
future glory." 

Evidently Al-Ahram was not alone in foe 
plea to send foe children to Europe to be 
treated. The pressures on foe government 
were so formidable that the Health Author- 
ity, which was a subsidiary to the Ministry 
of foe Interior at the time, succumbed and 
took foe decision to send the children to 
Athens to be cured. The day after it was re- 
ported that the 1 3 children had been bitten, 
news came to lighr that the correct number 
of children in question was 17. The public 
was outraged and “the Honourable Mo- 
hamed Saber Pasba, foe governor of the 
capital, has asked the government to act!" 
The following day, the children were sent 
off to Athens for treatment at government 
expense. 


The gesture brought public censure, not 
against foe gesture itself, but for foe fact 
that foe government's continued reluctance 
to build the rabies hospital necessitated 
this measure. 

Bui foe government's decision to send 
foe boys abroad received its due share of 
acclaim as well. “Wc heartily praise the 
Council of Ministers for having token this 
action," wrote Al-Ahram. Later, foe news- 
paper also paid tribute to the hospital in 
Greece “for their e\cclleni treatment of foe 
infected children, all of whom returned to 
their homes frilly restored to health." 

Yet foe conclusion of this incident did 
not end this chapter on "humanity towards 
one's fellow man". The risk of contracting 

rabies from stray dogs continued to trouble 
foe Egyptian press, as represented by Al- 
Ahram , w hich published the following two 
news items in December 1 895. 

The first, from Zaqaziq, reported thar a 
dog bit his ow ner, one of his owner's rel- 
atives and several members of his staff. 
“The dog was sen: to Cairo for medical 
tests. .As for foose who were bitten- some 
travelled to Athens for treatment, although 
others are unable to do so." 

The second item, from Cairo this time, 
reported that a dog bit four people in Old 
Cairo. “The government will send foe 
Egyptians among them to foe hospital in 
Athens for treatment at its own expense." 

Although the British directur of the 
Health Authority argued that sending ra- 
bies cases to Athens was cheaper than 
building a hospital in Cairo, it was be- 
coming increasingly difficult for him to 
maintain that stance, particularly when 
confronted by foe arguments, such os that 
of Al-Ahram. that Athens has only 200,000 
inhabitants as opposed to a million in each 
of Cairo and Alexandria. A rabies hospital 
in Egypt was a necessity, even if foe gov- 
ernment was unprepared to act. Ac foe end 
of 1898 foe government received two pro- 
posals. The first was submitted by a Greek 
doctor wbo offered to build a hospital "on 
foe condition that foe Egyptian govern- 
ment pay LE2.000 to its medicaf staff". 
The second was proposed "by the Italian 
Charity Society, which has pledged itself 
to undertake the task which foe govern- 
ment has declared itself unable to perform, 
namely to construct a rabies hospital in 
Cairo." 

The Health Authority jumped at foe Ital- 
ians' offer, since, after all it would not in- 
cur any costs to the government. Shortly 
after it was approved, foe Italian Charity 
Society sent a doctor to Paris for training 
in foe rabies hospital there. Before foe 
close of the century, the rabies hospital in 
Cairo had opened its doors in order to dis- 
pense, for the first time in Egypt, this form 
of humanitarian assistance. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Telephone service for villages 

SOUMAN Metwatfi, minister of telecommunications, stated 
that 1996 is the year of village telephone service. The 
Egyptian Telecommunications Organisation has been ex- 
erting~great efforts to carry out this policy adopted by the 
minister. The policy calls for providing telephone service 
and increasing the number of lines in villages throughout a 
number of govemorates. Among the govemo rates con- 
taining villages slated for telephone service are: Kafr El- 
Sheikh, EFDaqahfiya, Sharqlyah, Dumyat, Qena, Minya, 
Assort, Beni Suef, Sohag, EJ-GharWya and Menufiya. 



Bridge project strengthens ties 

WOLF SCHILLING, German ambassador in Cairo, said that 
Germany's involvement in the Damanhour Bridge project 
currently underway, is considered an important recent step 
in strengthening ties between Egypt and Germany, ex- 
plaining that the project consolidates ties between both 
countries through the private sector and different organ- 
isations. Schilling added that the new bridge is an important 
element in the large-scale project aimed at connecting the 
govemorates by rail. The bridge is to be the link between 
North Sinai and the rest of the country. 



Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

Statement for the end of 1416AH 
(May 1995/May 1996) 




Results achieved 
(hi LE mn) 

Endof 1416AH 
{18 if 1996) 

Brief 1415AH 
(29 Hay 1995} 

Fercestage 
of growth 

Total balance 

6424.8 

6226.5 

3.2 

Customer deposits 

5100.7 

4933.3 

3.4 

Investment balance 

5826.6 

5665.3 

2.8 

Resources (ownership 1 

571.1 

508.0 

12.4 

rights and reserves) 




Total revenues 

367.1 

349.8 

5.1 

Net profits 

287.2 

245*9 

16.8 

Investment account 

275.5 

245.9 

12.0 

dividends 





With its major investment activities, Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 
continues to play an active role in boosting a variety of vital sectors 
within toe national economy. It provides financing to these sectors 
with toe aim of oroviefing all materials, equipment, buildings and land 
needed for toe establishment of production projects. The number of 
financing operations which toe bank provided for the year 1416AH 
(1996) reached 9432, with a total value of LE 3.3bn. Additionally, the 
bank has established and holds shares in 38 companies within vital 

economic sectors. 

The number of the bank's reached 38 at the end of 1416AH, having 
capitals valued at LE4Q9mn and $294.5mn. Of these capitals, toe bank 
has a shsre of LE I29mn and $43.7mn. 

The bank’s zakat fund witnessed a major growth over toe previous 
years, reaching LE5.3mn at the end of 1416AH The balance of loans 
provided by this fund reached half a million LE at toe end of 1416AH. 



NBE’s eminent role in nurturing private 
sector cement production 


AS THE National Bank of Egypt (NBE) 
thrusts forward in spearheading the 
gradual transition towards universal 
banking extending classical and n on- 
traditional services and following gov- 
ernment policy in punching its weight 
against developing Upper Egypt, the 
bank, together with the Egyptian Union 
for Building and Construction, have 
elaborated technical, economic and fi- 
nancial studies deemed necessary for 
the construction of a private sector ce- 
ment plant in Kofi, Qena Govemo rate. 
It is envisaged to be a joint stock 
Egyptian company in accordance with 
Law 230 of 1989. 

The project is to be established in 
the Wadi Sondos area, north east of 
the KoftfEI-Koseir road in Qena Gov- 
ernors te. covering an area of about 


4mn sq metres. It is worth mentioning 
that the said land is a free grant from 
the governors te which has a number 
of advantages, namely bounteous 
limestone, the key raw material for 
production, underground water, elec- 
tricity, gas, oil and multiple roads fa- 
cilitating the transfer of production. 

The issued capital is estimated at 
around LE300mn, distributed among 
300mn shares each valuing at LE10. 
The said amount is envisaged to be 
covered by prime contracting firms, 
members in the Egyptian Union for 
Building and Construction, some local 
banks and investors. Moreover, a por- 
tion is to be offered for public sub- 
scription. It is agreed that NBE's share 
would hover around 10 per cent of the 
capital. 


Investment costs amount to 
LE607mn, with capital accounting for 
49.4 per cent, loans 49.4 per cent and 
sales down payments 1 .2 per cent 

The construction process would 
span 45 months, to begin real pro- 
duction in 2000 with an annual pro- 
ductive capacity of 1.2 tons. It is envis- 
aged that the project will play a pivotal 
role in gratifying the needs of Upper 
Egypt 

In fact, NBE’s dedicated efforts are 
quite evident in its formidable par- 
ticipation in 105 projects with total val- 
ue amounting to LE11.2bn of which 
NBE accounts for 1.3bn, thus pin- 
pointing to the fact that NBE is tread- 
ing all economic fields. 


Investment conference in Moscow 


MOHIEDDIN El-Gharib. minister of fi- 
nance, and Ibrahim Fawzi, head of the 
executive board of the General In- 
vestment Organisation, Inaugurated a 
conference in Moscow on investment 
in Egypt, focusing on new financial 
possibilities and ways to attract and in- 
crease foreign investment in Egypt 
Trie conference was held as the result 
of an agreement with the commercial 
and economic relations minister in 
Moscow. In mid-October, an exhibition 
will be held featuring Egyptian goods 
that can be marketed in the former So- 
viet Union. 

Ahmed Shiha, head of the Egyptian 
Assembly for Technological Marketing, 
said that the Russian market is con- 
sidered one of the strongest markets 


in the world, and has high purchasing 
power, operating under a free-market 
economy rather than under the sole 
authority of the government Not wish- 
ing to ignore the potentiality of such a 
market, Egyptian exporters have long 
maintained strong ties with Russian 
commercial companies, many of which 
are headed and staffed by former em- 
ployees of government-run com- 
panies, in order to continue and main- 
tain toe dose cooperative bonds that 
now take place under the free-market 
economy currently prevailing in the 
country. 

Shiha added that the Russian mar- 
ket is now considered to be one of the 
most promising marketplaces for 
Egyptian goods, with their high quality 



Ahmed Shiha 


and com- 
petitive 
prices, 
plating 
Russia on 
the map of 
Egyptian 
export 
countries, 
fn cities 
such as 

Moscow, most imported goods from 
other countries tend to be overpriced 
and out of the price range of the aver- 
age Russian. An excellent opportunity 
has therefore presented itself before 
Egyptian companies to reclaim the 
Russian market, using modem mar- 
keting techniques. 



Mahmoud El-Arabi 

Chamber 

of 

commerce 

promotions 

MAHMOUD El-Arabi, 
head of toe Cairo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, car- 
ried out the largest 
amount of promotions in 
the history of the cham- 
ber, raising 44 workers 
to different . ranks. The 
promotions were made 
with the aim of encour- 
aging increased efforts 

to develop the chamber 
in serving the com- 
mercial sector. 

The promotions are 
part of a plan initiated 
by El-Arabi to further de- 
velop the executive 
body of the chamber in 
correspondence with 
the vital role it currently 
plays within Egypt's ec- 
onomic liberalisation 
policy. 


T® advertise to Money & Business contact: Tel: (202) 3391071 Fax: (202)5786023 - 5786126 


Delta 

Insurance to 
cover horse 
exhibition 


AN AGREEMENT between 
Delta insurance Co, headed 
by Fatoi Youssef, and the 
organisers of the First Inter- 
national Arabian Horse Ex- 
hibition has been signed, by 
which the company will pro- 
vide coverage for the exhibi- 


tion, which will take place in 
September. In accordance 
"with this agreement, the ex- 
hibition’s organisers will pro- 
mote insurance throughout 
all stables in Egypt, with the 
company offering the best 
prices and terms of cover- 


age. 

This form of coverage 
which Delta Insurance Co is 
providing falls within the 
framework of Ks policy of 
providing unusual or spe- 
cialised kinds of insurance 
within toe market 



Fathi Yeossef 
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An Alexandrian stroll 

From its development as a Greek port to a cosmopolHahV. 
city, Alexandria has had a long history. Today, .ft ^ 
contains vestiges of every historical age, recount Woa;/ 3 
Ezzat and Jessica Jones i - 
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Qait Bey fortress will bost the opera Oreflo for its debut in Alexandria 


photo: Ahmed Mostafa 


how to get there i Alexandria ’96 


Buses 


Super Jet. East Delta and Sis Delta 
buses operate throughout Egypt 

Soper Jet 

Super Jet stations are located in 
Almaza t Heliopolis). Tahir. Giza. 
Ramsis Street and Cairo Airport 
Buses travel to Alexandria. Port 
Said. Hurghada and Sinai. TeL 
772-663. 

Caint- Alexandria 

Senices almost every half hour from 
5.30am to I Opm. from Tahir, then 
Giza. Almaza and the airport 
rickets LEI 9 until Opm; LE2I 
thereafter ; from the airport LE24 
until 5pm: LE30 thereafter. 

A TIP bus h ith phone access leaves 
Almaza at 7.15am. Tickets from 
Almaza LE28:from the airport LE32 
each way. 

Cairv-Marsa Matrouh 
Services at 7am departure and 7pm 
return from Almaza and Tahir 
square. T/ckt-Js LE36 

Cairo-Sidi Abdel -Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, 7am. Sam. 9am 
and 3.45pm Tickets LE32 
Caitv-Porr Said 

Services every half hour from 6am to 
Sam: then 9am, I Oam. 3pm. and 
4.30pm. from Almaza. then Ramsis 
Street. Tickets LEI 5 each hot. 

AJexanJria-Port Said 
Service 6.45am. from Ramleh 
Square in Alexandria. Departs Port 
Said 3.30pm. Tickets LE22 each 


Cairo- Hurghada 

Senices Sam and 2pm. from Tahrir. 
then Giza and Almaza. Departs 
Hurghada noon and 5pm. Tickets 
LE40 until 5pm. LE45 thereafter, 
both each hot. 

Alexandria- Hurghada 
Senice 8pm. from Ramleh Square. 
Alexandria. Departs Hurghada 
2.30pm. Tickets LE60 each hot’. 

Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Senice II pm. from Tahrir. then 
Almaza. Departs Sharm El-Shcikh 
1 1 pm. Tickets LE50 each way. 


Buses travel to North Sinai. South 
Sinai. Suez and Ismailia. Buses to 
Ismailia and Suez depart from Quiali 
( near Ramsis Square), Almaza and 
Tagnid Square (near Heliopolis). 
Buses to North and South Sinai 
depart from the Sinai bus station at 
Abbassrya Square. TeL 482-4753. 

Cairo-lsmailia I 
Senices exvry 45 minutes from 
6.30am to 6pm, from Quiali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75: air-condirloncd 
bus LE5—S. one hot. 

Cairo-Suez 

Senices every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm. from Quiali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75: arr-condiikmed 
bus LE5, one way. 

Cairv-EI-Arish 

Senices every hour from 7.30am to 
4pm, from Quiali. then Almaza and 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE2I . air-conditioned bus LEI 3. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Senices every 45 m in. from 7am to 
6.30pm from Abbassiya. then 
Almaza. Tickets morning LE27: 
evening LE40. one hot. 

Cairo-Nuwaba 

Senice 8am. from Abbassiya. then 
Almaza. Tickets deluxe bus LE3J. 


Stations at Tahrir and Almaza. TeL 
243-1846 

Cairo-Hurghada 

Sendees 9am. noon. 3pm, 10.30pm. 
10.45pm and 1 1 pm. Tickets LE3Q 
one way. 

Cairo-Safaga 

Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets LE35 
one hot - . 

Cairo-Qusseir 

Service I Opm. Tickets LESS one 
HOT. 

Catro-Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one hot. 
.Gairo-Aswm 

Service 5pm. Tickets LESO one hot. 


Trains 


Trains run to Alexandria. Pori Said, 
Luxar and Aswan, from Ramsis 
Station. Tel. 147 or 575-3555. 

Cairo- Luxor-Asmin 
“ French " deluxe trains with 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 1 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor 
6.40 am and Sam. Aswan 8.40am and 
l Oam). Tickets to Luxor LE294 for 
foreigners and LEI 29 for Egyptians, 
to. Aswan LE300 for foreigners: 

LEI 4 1 for Egyptians. 

" Spanish " deluxe trams without 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm. 3.45pm and 9.45pm. Tickets 
to Imxot: first doss LE5 1; second 
class LE3I. Tickets to Aswan: first 
class LE65. second dass LE37. 

Cairo-Atexambia 
" Torbmi " trains 

IIP train: Service 8am. Tickets first 
dass LE32 with a meal; LE22 
without a meal. 

Standard trains: Senices 9am. 

Ham, noon, 5pm and 7pm. Tickets 
first dass LE22; second dass LEU. 

"French" trains 
Services hourly from 6am to 
10. 30pm. Tickets first dass LE20; 
second da ss LEI 2. 

Cairv-Part Said 

Services 6.20am and 8.45am. Tickets 
first dass LE4S; second dass LE26. 

EgyptAir 

There are between two and five 
domestic flights daily. Check 
EgyptAir: AJIv 390-0999; tJpera 
390-2444: orHihon 759-9806. 
Cairo-Aswan 

Tickets LE300 for Egyptians. LE99I 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Cairo-Luxor 

Tickets LE220 for Egyptians. LE780 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Cairo- H urghaJa 

Tickets LE238 for Egyptians. LE780 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Tickets LE246 for Egyptians. LE82J 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Sunny summer deals 
Hotels^ 

Here 's a look at the special rates 
most holds, especially resorts, are 
offering to Egyptians and foreign 
residents. 

Hurghada 

Helmut Regina Hurghada. LEI 20 
per person in a double room 
including breakf ast, dinner buffets 
and taxes. Valid until the end of the 
summer season. 


Sharm El-Sheikh Marriott. LE240 for 
a single or double room including 
buffet breakfast, service charge and 
taxes. 

Sharm El-Sheikh M&venpick Hotel 
LE2Q0 far a single and LE2S0 for a 
double room in the front by the 
swimming pool. The hold offers 
prices of LEI 60 for a single and 
LE200 far a double roam tn the back, 
or sports area. Prices include buffet 
breakfast, sendee charge and taxes. 

Travel agencies 

Travel agencies arc offering \-arious 
packages both inside and outside 
Egypt this summer. 

Flamingo Tours: A trip to Nice is 
LE2.S50 for 8 days. Nice and London 
is LE5.C90fbr 15 days. Spain and 
Portugal is LE4.250far II Jays, 
Athens and Rhodes is LE3. 286 for 10 
dents. Paris and London is LE4.95Q 
for 15 Joi3. Rome. Florence. l"c nice 
is LE4. 750 for 10 Jays and 
Singapore. Tokyo. Hong Kong, 
Bangkok is S3.335 for 19 days. 

Prices for a special cruise around the 
Mediterranean in deluxe boats start 
from SI. 382 for 8 Joys. 

Kamaii Tours u organising mps to 
Marsa Matrouh for 4 Jays in three 
star hotels on a half hoard basis at 
prices starting from LE295 The 
company is also offering trips to 
Istanbul, for S days at prices starting 
from LEI. 450 


As September approaches, preparations for the "World Festival of Alexandrias" 
are under way. Rehab Saad reviews the proceedings 


Alexandria is preparing to receive 
guests for the Second World Fes- 
tival of die Alexandrias. September 
19-28, under die auspices of Mia 
Suzanne Mubarak. Tbe festival will 
include tolkloric dancing from each 
of the 22 participating namesakes, 
art exhibitions, fashion shows and 
most notably, a performance of the 
opera OteUo, which will take place 
at Qait Bey fortress. 

Roads are paved, electrical wiring 
is renewed, five-star hotels are pre- 
pared to receive dozens of par- 
ticipants and guests, and tourist pro- 
grammes are scheduled to entertain 
the guests during their stay in Alex- 
andria. Dozens of young people 
have volunteered to accompany the 
delegates, help clean the city and 
organise traffic during the event 
Additionally, security measures are 
in place to help make the event suc- 
cessful. 

“We have a reliable plan for 
transporting the delegates from the 
airports in Cairo or Alexandria to 
their hotels. And regarding tbe op- 
era OteUo, we will have special bus- 
es stationed all over Alexandria to 
transport tbe audience from their 
hotels to Qait Bey," said Zein JEbei- 
dy, head of the higher committee of 
transportation and reception for the 
festival. 

Ebeidy pointed out that Misr 
Travel, the transportation sponsor 


for tbe festival, together with sever- 
al private sector travel agencies, is 
listing the festival in their brochures 
as an option for tourists visiting 
Egypt “The groups coming to 
Egypt, either to Cairo, Hurghada or 
Sharm El-Sheikh, can use foe event 
to pay a visit to Alexandria as well. 
Moreover, EgyptAir will operate 
charter flights from foe Egyptian 
tourist resorts to Alexandria for the 
performance of OteUo, returning 
soon after the performance,” Ebei- 
dy told foe Weekly. 

He added that special sightseeing 
programmes are scheduled within 
Alexandria. “There are trips to foe 
Graeco-Roman Museum, the am- 
phitheatre. Pompeii's Pillar and the 
catacombs of Kom El-Sbokafa. 
There are also programmes fra trips 
outside Alexandria to Alamein, 
where foe cemeteries of victims 
from foe second world war can be 
seen, and Rosetta,” he said. 

Special hotel rates will be pro- 
vided for guests during the event, 
"foreign guests will pay foe same 
rates as Egyptians,” said Dr Khalil 
Zaki, producer of the festival. Ac- 
cording to Dr Mamdouh EI- 
Beltagui, foe minister of tourism, 
one night will cost $100. including 
transportation inside Alexandria. 

An art exhibition is intended to be 
one of foe main attractions of the 
festival. “About 80 paintings, dat- 


ing as for back as foe ISfo and 1 9th 
centuries, will be displayed in foe 
Museum of Plastic Arts in Alex- 
andria. Additionally, a Greek paint- 
er will come expressly to exhibit 
her work in the Shah aJ at Garden in 
the city centre,” said Hazexn Abu 
Shleib, bead of foe regional author- 
ity for the promotion of tourism in 
Alexandria. 

“The festival will not concentrate 
. its efforts exclusively on tourism,” 
declared Ebeidy, “it will include an 
exhibition of Egyptian products as 
well. This is a good chance for our 
products to appear on international 
television, as reporters from all over 
foe world will be covering foe 
event,” he said. 

"The aim of the festival, which 
will cost about LE4 million, is to 
promote Alexandria as a tourist and 
cultural city" said Abu Shleib. He 
added that visitors will never forget 
the performance of OteUo at Qait 
Bey, a fort similar to the one Verdi 
had in mind when he wrote tbe op- 
era. “We have a large area in front 
of the fort, approximately 1,700 sq 
metres, which can seat up to 3,312 
people.” 

Marketing the Alexandrias of the 
World is now the Ministry of Tour- 
ism’s top priority. Recently foe 
ministry issued two brochures de- 
tailing the event for world wide dis- 
tribution. 


Many travellers regard Alexandria as a 
s umm er retreat or weekend destination, 
but tbe coastal city is equally enjoyable 
for day trips. Visiting attractions from 
different historical eras is perhaps cme 
of the best ways to experience foe char- 
acter of the city. 

There are many ways to schedule a 
day's excursion because Alexandria is 
an amalgamation of centuries of art, cul- 
ture and politics. One plan could in- 
clude tire Graeco-Roman Museum with 
its collection that hints at Alexandria’s 
former ancient grandeur, Zani't El-Shat 
(foe women’s market), a unique feature 
of the city’s shopping district, foe 
Mameluke fortress of Qait Bey, one of 
foe few Islamic monuments of Alex- 
andria, as well as tire old cafes and res- 
taurants that recall foe old cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the Mediterranean har- 
bour. 

From its foundation by Alexander foe 
Great in 331 BC to its capture by Oc- 
tavius in 30 BC. Alexandria was tbe 
capital of a great empire and tbe in- 
tellectual and social centre of tbe Hel- 
lenic world. Later, during the first six 
centuries of Christianity, h was a venue 
of theological speculation about tbe na- 
ture of the universe and foe relationship 
between God and man. After the Arab 
conquest in 641, foe new rulers es- 
tablished a new capital in what later be- 
came Cairo, and Alexandria lost its im- 
portance. But foe former Greek capital 
was never completely marginalised. In 
tire first decades of the 19th century, 
Mohamed Ali revived the city by es- 
tablishing the country's first modern 
navy there. In the latter half of the same 
century, Khedive Ismail turned the har- 
bour into a cosmopolitan city. 

El-Ramel Station at Saad Zaghloul 
Square is foe city centre. Several tea- 
rooms and cafes cluster around tire 
square facing tbe comiche. Visitors ar- 
riving in the early morning will find 
these cafes open and ready to serve 
freshly-baked croissants, tea and cap- 
puccino. Built by European residents 
around foe turn of the century, the cafes 
were not just social meeting places; they 
were also centres of political and liter- 
ary activity. Octogenarian waiters who 
have spent their lives working in the 
same establishments tell stories about 
foe original owners, the good old days 
of Alexandria and the literati who fre- 
quented foe now almost century-old cof- 
feehouses and wrote about them. 

Tbe Graeco-Roman Museum on E1- 
Horriya Street is within walking dis- 
tance of El-Ramel Square. Founded in 
1891, tire museum first opened its doors 
with collections donated by individuals 
or transferred from foe Antiquities Au- 
thorities in Cairo. A continually in- 
creasing interest in Graeco-Roman art 
and archaeology helped tbe museum 
grow and in 1893 the Alexandrian Ar- 
chaeological Society was founded. Ex- 
cavations also yielded many interesting 
pieces that found their way to foe balls 
of foe museum. 

While foe museum is naturally over- 
whelmed with Greek and Roman art, 
some Pharoanic and Christian items are 
also exhibited. Tbe most noteworthy 
items range from tire third century BC 
to foe third century AD. An hour or two 
is sufficient to enjoy foe marble objects, 
mosaics and jewellery. A little garden in 
foe centre courtyard arranged with frag- 
ments of columns, sarcophagi and stone 
inscriptions is a pleasant resting place 
for those who wish to spend more time 
in the museum. 


A number of colonial bmldings - and - 
small shops that have resisted the. 
croachment of large department stoiis 
flank tbe small streets branching off jy. ; 
Horriya. A stroll through them on a sunny ..- • - 
day offers a glimpse of Alexandria's elan:.. 
acter before foe cultural changes of foe ■- - 
1930s stripped tire city of its once famajp 
cosmopolitan flavour. Gone se the days 
when women window-shopped before- 
stores carefully displaying eoq>B>fBve i _Eti<^- 
ropean brands while groups OF H aling : 
Greeks and Egyptians shared their five 
o'clock tea at Trianon, Delice, and P&_ i 
troudis. Today, one is likely to catch, sight 
of a more homogenous Egyptian group > 
and the occasional tourist. . . 

Again, within walking distance ' of fise ' 

. Graeco-Roman museum, foe Elite Refr . . 
taurant on Safiyah Zaghloul Street » om : 
of foe culinary landmarks of pre- - 
revolution Alexandria. Its Greek: pro- 
prietress still l»lds court at a table near ti® 
entrance so she can greet visitors and per- ■_ 
sonafiy attend to her customers. Her cosy 
but sophisticated style is reflected hr every A 
aspect of foe tavern-like haunt, made Ac- 
mous by such patrons as the English noy- . 
elist Laurence Dune 11, legendary Egyptian - 
singer Urn Kulfooum, and a bevy of Egyp- . 
tian cinema stars. It is now favoured by 
the few remaining members of Alex- 
andria’s once-large Greek comnmnfty and 
is a regular stop for foreign visitors. ■ 

Always a preferred lunch spot, Efite-Y 
kitchen features Greek-Egyptian : spe-.'. 
dairies with an array of seafood dishes. 

Hie table setting is simple but the food is 
elegant and reasonably priced. ; : . 

A walk through foe narrow alky of - 
Zani't El-Sitat is a colourful encounter 
with foe buttons, ribbons and toiletries that 
Alexandrian women are fond of There^ - 
hopeful brides select pearl and gold beads 
for the embroidered panels of their wed- 
ding dresses. Other regular customers ip- -, 
elude housewives who haggle over foe ~. 
price of second-rate material for table- - 
cloths and housecoats. Originally built as 
stables by the French during the Egyptian , 
campaign at tbe turn of foe 19th century,: , 
foe stalls were later turned into stores op- . 
crated by a Moroccan trader selling ofl, 
soap and textiles. 

Souk Libya, a group of stalls selling 
kitchen goods, is the street leading to the 
Zani’a. Just outside the Zani't is foe Souk 
El-Akkadin (the Collar Souk), the market ' « 
for silver jewellery and semi-precious 
stones. Parallel to tbe Zani’a is Fcansa. 
Street, or tbe gold district " 

Exploring each market takes time, . at 
least an hour for interested shoppers who 
are likely to find intriguing bargains. -The - 
jewellery shops of Fransa Street offer 
items not likely to be found in Cairo’s 
stores. Tbe earrings and rings are more 
delicate and carefully crafted. Silver, on . ' 
the other hand, is not as stylish as the mod- 
ish bracelets and necklaces sold in Khan . 
EI-Khalili- Shoppers will find, however, 
that prices of mass-produced silver goods 
are better in Alexandria. 

Many Alexandrians say that enjoying • 
foe view from foe Qait Bey fortress is foe 
best way to conclude a day in tbe city. Lo- ' 
cated on a promontory jutting out from the 
Comiche, this Islamic landmark was built 
by Sultan Ashraf Qait Bey in 1495 to face 
the Mediterranean Sea and foe eastern har- 
bor for defence purposes. Today, visitors 
flock to watch the Mediterranean sinBet 
from Qait Bey’s thick stone ramparts and 
enjoy the bird’s-eye Wew of pastel-colored 
fishing boats docked in the harbour below. ■ 

It is easy to understand ti>e nostalgia that 
keeps fans of Alexandria returning to the 
port city season after season. 


Programme of the Alexandrias of the World 


• Opening ceremony at Alexandria 
Stadium 


• International song festival at 
Alexandria Stadium 


Premiere of the opera OteUo at Qait Bey 


* OteUo at Qait Bey 
Mpnday, 23 September. 

- Viva .Alexandria at Qait Bey, where the 
participating Alexandria cities will 
perform folkloric arts in their traditional 
dress. 


OteUo at Qait Bey 


■ OteUo at Qait Bey 

IbBradBY. 26 Sspttmter 

•17 vo Alexandria at Qait Bey 
Friday, 27 September 
a Otello at Qait Bey 


• Closing ceremony, international 
fashion show, and gala dinner at 
Antomadis Gardens 
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Fragile 

beaches 


Striking the right balance 
between development and 
conservation was the theme of 
a recent public awareness 
campaign in Sharm El-Sheikh, 
reports Sherine Nasr 
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Gnc 

Airport Office 
Aswan Office 
Airport Office 


Masmra Office 


Environmentalist, biologists, diving in- 
structors. beach combers and locals met 
recently for a week-long campaign in 
Sharm El- Sheikh to seek the best means to 
protect the flora and fauna of the Red Sea 
and foe desert bordering it from foe neg- 
ative impact of human leisure activities. 
The project entitled "Know Your Natural 
Heritage", focused on raising public 
awareness about bow fragile marine and 
desert ecosystems are and how dangerous 
the impact of uncontrolled development 
can be. 

"Egypt was not prepared for the rapid 
development that took place on some parts 
of the Red Sea coast The result was un- 
calculated stress on the natural elements of 
the area, in tbe sea and on land." said Rolf 
Schmidt a diving club owner. 

Schmidt explained that a' unique situa- 
tion exists in the Red Sea since coral reefs 
grow parallel to a coastline on which a 
chain of hotels and tourist villages have 
been built "Tourists cannot be exhorted 
not to step on the reefs a few metres away 
from their rooms because the hotel is al- 
ready built on them," he said. 

Schmidt suggested that not all of foe 
Red Sea's coastline should be accessible 
ro people. “Some parts of the coastline 
should be closed to human activities to 
preserve them." he said 

But construction along foe Red Sea 
coastline continues at a fast rate, posing an 

ever increasing threat to foe environment. 
Schmidt underlined a growing conflict be- 


tween the desire to create more tourist re- 
sorts, on the one hand, and foe need to pro- 
tect the environment, on the other. "How 
far development should be stopped in fa- 
vour of a healthier environment is a con- 
troversial question." be said. 

Schmidt explained that activities such as 
diving, snorkelling and desert hiking in- 
directly affect many different creatures 
within a particular ecosystem. "Touching 
coral reefs, for example, destroys them 
and consequently leads to foe destruction 
of fish that feed on them. So does un- 
controlled professional and amateur fish- 
ing." he said. 

While regular inspection of the way lei- 
sure activities are organised helps to slow 
down the pace of damage, educating lo- 
cals. particularly the younger generations 
among them, is the best long-term way to 
protect the environment. "The best way to 
make the public understand is to teach 
them how fragile ecosystems are and bow 
quickly they are affected by human activ- 
ities," Schmidt commented. 

Participants in foe event heard lectures 
by experts on topics which included coral 
reef ecology, desert-sea interaction, tourist 
development and environmental planning. 
Field trips were also made to spots which 
had experienced serious environmental 
damage. 

Fade! Abdel-Rehim, a hotel employee, 
felt that the field nips were the most ef- 
fective part of foe programme. "During 
four days we visited Na'ma Bay, l/nun 


Seid and Ras Mohamed National Park and 
went into the desert to see what kinds of 
violation have occurred and how different 
sites are now from how they looked in vid- 
eos foot were produced a few years ago.” 
be said. "We saw, for instance, the damage 
that was caused by a Land Rover that did 
not drive on foe assigned track in Ras Mo- 
hamed National Park.” 

Professional divers made a survey of tbe 
different types of fish living in certain 
parts of Na'ma Bay and compared it with 
previous studies. They discovered that 
some species had disappeared while others 
were found that had not been sighted there 
before. 

As part of the project, safari guides were 
taught how to minimise foe barm their 
livelihood does to foe environment They 
were instructed on what food and what 
fuel left foe least mess behind on safaris. 
“It became dear that any activity in the 
desert will remain for the next 20 years or 
so," said Mohamed Ali, another par- 
ticipant in the project "We were taught 
that *no' is the right answer to a tourist 
who asks to mount a sand dune, since this 
would destroy foe creatures that live un- 
derneath. By the end of the event I de- 
veloped a sense of environmental aware- 
ness that did not exist before. Garbage in 
side streets, for example, was never so 
striking to my eyes as it is now.” 

The event the first of its kind in Sharm 
El-Sheikh, was financed by the Canadian 
International Development Agency. 
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Promises may be a dime a dofeen, but 
when they are/itiade by Egypfs athletes 
at the Paralympic Games, ffs time to 
pull out your abacus, Abaar Anwar puts 
two and two together • 


TheEgyptian Paralympic delegation mac than, matte good on 

the promise they gave fens as they set out for ihc 1996 Atlanta 
Paralympic Games. The athletes left fbr the US vowing to show . 
the world feat Egyptwasa campetitortobe reckoned' with as 
they pledged to bong bade no less than 2$ medals. Tmt to foeir 
word, by foe (dosing of the Gameslast SmKtaythealhleteshad > 
collected 3Q medals incitadHig 8 gold, IT silver and 11 'bronze. 

The athletics team were the stars of the delegation, taking 22 
of the 30 medals won by Egypt Zakia Abdd Rahman started 
the winning-streaky settii^ a hew record in-foe javelin with a : 
23.40mforow- for fbegoldiiiedaL -Ahmed Khairy and Ahmed. . 
Antar, competing in die same evenly won the after andbraoze 
in tbejavehn. .; Not to be outdone, Ahmed Sediq captured 
the gold and set a new Olympic record in the. 400m spam after . 
taking third in foe l(X)m spim for foe bronze. “I am pleased 
that I was aide to accomplish what 1 had promised in die 400m 
and I fed satisfied with my scorn,” mid an elated Sediq. ■ - 
Egypt caused a sensation as for the first time in Paralympic 
history rhree athletes firm the same country captured all ''the 
medals of an event •: '• 

Mcrvat El-Sayed, Zakin Abdel-Rahman and finhair EHCond - 
war able to 'inn the gold, silver and bronze respectively in die .. 
shot put event -•••-" ' 

Egypt's unexpected achievement caused a quandary for die 
organising committee as foey scrambled to find three Egyptian ' 
flags for me awards ceremony. - 
H-Kooti herself caused a stir as she feinted for joy and spent 
the next four horns nttw^atfng between and ' 

hysterics^ •' •' 

Another world record fell as Abmed Khairy defeated alt- - 
comers to win die gold medal jo the discus with a 51. 12m 
throw. Ham Kbm and Shariwn 'Rl.inMti K KkewisS SCCTCd slver 
and bronze medals in diet put events* A prood Mohamed Said 
Amin brought in foie team’s fest medal with a bronze in foe jav- ' - 
elin. r vy .j- j f . 

Sprinter Ahmed Hassan raced- away with the bronze medal in 
foe 200m.' Mohamed Abdet-Qader, continuing foe trend of ' 
smashing -records, set a new world record with hfe-S0.66 foot 
put throw for the gold medal. Teammate Hani Eisaa. came -up . 
number two with foe silver in foe. same event and'Metwalli Ma- . 
thana wan die silver medal in die 60kg weight category. 

- Weighfofter Ahmed Gcana’a, gold at the Barcelona^ - 

Paralympics; elevated himself to \ictozy,Jiftinga record 
1773kg for the gold. FeDaw team- member Mustafe Tadtoon. : 
won the silver medal in foe ^ 823kg. category with a 200kg lift 
and Emad El-Din Bahgai was able to. collect foe silver in the . 
67kg classification after li fting 187 .5kg.. 7 : : 

Bahgai tried inc hest tobeathisCfoinese competitor ^ahd his 
fiuhrre weighed heavily an inmas.begnxlgingly sfomitBd Us rih- 
val’s feat “I couldn’t lift anymore than that. This is an ontr. 
gfamrifofl man,” c omm ented Bfogat^ - -- •- :v. j ■ * ■ \ 

' Abdel-Moofiem Saldhy-m-fe fir^ : mtcri^cmal contact,- was' \ 
able to win the bronze medal in foe 751m category.trafo a 197kg; 
lift. Sherif EHfussemi collected two sflver medals m as many 
days competing: m foh JOOkg. and over lOttkg^Ih. jhc^smic 
event his teammate,' AfameA Antar, won foe brtmze medal to ' 
add to his gold in the Bbot put and foelaonze ^in^ d» javdih. . 

■ Essam Zddan’s sflvCT njedal wm in foe 5ftm badcstrokc 
saved the fecoof the swimnmig team, by peovjdmgfoc squad’s.;-, 
only medal. AJthouglrtiie 5-membcr swimroing team wraax’t iq> ■ 
-to fodr best- in Atfenta, foey were E©pt’s blackhorse in Bar- - 
cdkna ’92. Dr Nabil Salem attributeS'foe poor showing to the 
last-minute reclassification the oigauang committee had imple- 
mcntcA — • % T ‘-z ,m ‘ : .•»■■■ -t 

At foe closing of the Gafoes, Egj^rt with her 3ft medals was 
ranked 21st among foe 127 cquntnesjwrticipafoig.. \ 
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i EMDis Mohamed, Egypt's champion and bronze raedafist, In training for the javelin competition 
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As the premier football league bounced into action for the new season, the week's re- 
sults did little to shed light on the future. Eric Asomugha recaps the week's events 


>v>- . -Jo. 


The naticmalprenner foothaflleague Idckedofftbc 
1996/97 season last week with a home game inatifo 
between Aswan and Kroum. The season.opener co- 
incided vtifo-tbe first round, of ^^efections^ ^for foe 
Egyptian Football Association (EFA^ board. The 
ffcctksiis, scheduled fiw.e^ zoh^;WiIl procced jn 
Stages until foremogeoce of a new bo^ nt Stp 1 
. tember. Unpredictable as _ Are internal political 
games taking place tf the^ Gabalaya Street address 
of the ETA are, foey 'wfll sninely.be dwarfed by foe 
Inmblh^wtisrfidd.'' ." : • 

- TJaying the - first nmteh ~of foe season, Aswan 

- thrashed fellow dfi butao te Kibuin:4-1 in Aswan.; In 

other home victories, fainaftta hear Ahuniniain 2-1, 
Ittihad Alexandria defeated. Qena 1-0, Mansura. 
trounced Maridch 6-2; Ahly b^t Arab Contractors 
2-1 Tama Mr rrrn«ht<ff Ittflh atf -Osman 3-l,SaeZ 

lost at home to Sbebin 1-4). and Masn drew 1-1 wjfo 


-Baladiya El-Mehalla for foe first draw of foe sea- 
;• son. - . : • 

League champions Ah li , playing wifoout their 
:i Oiahagan top gohl scotct Ahined Felix, -were forced 
to wait tiU foe 37& minute goal by Hossam Hassan 
.. in the second; half to clinch a 2-1 win over Arab 
Contractors. 

. . AMi, Jn a laddustre encounter, were lacking prop- 
. er game formation and all their initial efforts for a 
. goal \rae to do avail. In a brilBaiit move Walid Sa- 
’ bam threatetxing the Contrac- 

tors defences, was broa^it down in the box. Arab 
Contractors Hadi Kasfaaba neatly exmverted the pen- 
ahy in the 51st minute for foe first goal- The Con- 
tractors, playing m a defensive mode, with goal- 
; ' keeper Ahmed Sahry making excellent saves, were 
forcedont after foe goal 

Mohamed Ouda on the receiving end of a de- 


flected kick equalised foe match six minutes later. 

AMi’s coach Reiner Holbnan, in an attempt to 
break foe stalemate brought in two substitutes. Hrs- 
ham Hanafi came in lor Hadi Kashaha and Yasser 
Rayan was replaced by former Arab Contractors 
Ahmed Nakhla. 

Reduced to 10 men before foe break Contractors’ 
coach Michael Kruger stood motionless and seemed 
unsure if his team could hold on to a draw. 

The Contractors defence nanained hard to crack, 
but collapsed' as Mohamed Youssef skillfully vol- 
leyed the ball to Hossam Hassan who headed it into 
the far left of foe post for foe winning goal in the 
37fo minpdte. 

Ittihad Osman, met one of the league giants in 
their first match as Zamalek took me game 3-1. 
Zamalek’s^ unpredictable striker Ayman Mansur cel- 
ebrated foe new season with a hat-trick to score the 


winning goal. 

Zamalek with aggressive play took foe lead in the 
44fo minute. Ittihad Osman came back to equalise 
in the Sfo mimite of the second half as a one-man 
strike bounced into the net after glancing off de- 
fender Tarek Mustafa's body. Goalkeeper Hussein 
Sayed was hard pressed to save Zamalek from fur- 
ther damage. 

Ayman Mansur wasted no time planting the 26fo 
wiinntH second goaL Holding the opponent to then- 
own half; Zamalek took better control and co- 
ordinated their attack from behind. In foe 34fo min- 
ute, Ayman Mansur completed his hat-trick from 
Kasi Said Yusufs cross. With time r unni ng out, 
Ayman Ragab squandered a penalty and lost tile 
chance for Ittihad Osman to reduce foe gap. 

At this early stage of the league, goal scoring 
plays as significant a role as foe points earned. 


Sports 19 

Cuesta for hire 

The Egyptian Handball Federa- 
tion has renewed team manag- 
er Javier Garcia Cuesta's con- 
tract for three more years. Inas 
Mazhar reports 


stnmg slolls at foe Olympics in Atianta,im- 
proviug the team’s placing at the Games. Their 
success prompted handhall officials in Egypt to 
renew tne contr acr nf rtw* Spanifo man- 

ager, Javier Garcia Cuesta, for three more 
years, athnmatmg with the men's World 
Championship in Cairo in 1999. The team 
placed lifo at foe previom Games in Bar- 
celona ’92, and under Cnesla’s direction, in- 
creased their Standing by five spots in this 
year’s Olympics. 

Cuesta, a tinner member of the Spanish na- 
tional handball team, participated in the Mu- 
nich *72 Gomes as an afoiete. He then went on 
to coach three different teams representing 
three different con tine n ts in three Olympics 
Games: Los Angeles ’84 with the US, Bar- 
celona '92 with Spain, and Atlanta '96 with 
Egypt, making him tire only handball player in 
histray toparticipate in four Olympics. 

After the contract was signed, Cuesta spake 
to Al-Ahrom Weekly, evaluating the team's per- 
formance in the Olympics, and his future plans 
with «hft n rpiwigw tinn. 

“Because of the hopes and expectations we 
had prior to the Games, I have to say that I am 
a little disappointed that we (fid not reach the 
semi-finals and therefore lost the chance to win 
an Olympic medal. We knew it was not going 
to be an easy job. Team skill levels are very 
close in the Olympics and hick plays a big role 
in the outcome of a match. However, I am 
pleased with the team's overall performance 
and results,” Cuesta said. 

He explained that it is inaccurate to say that 
tiie team has not improved since the world 
championship in Iceland *95, where they came 
sixth place. “The team has improved sig- 
nificantly, and their skill level is always im- 
proving. Yon can’t compare the Olympics to 
the world championships, because the Olym- 
pics are tougher and the teams arc very close. 
Any team can win the Olympics if it is better 
than the others. The Egyptian team is mere 
consistent now in foe systems of the attack, and 
has more control in the game. The defence is 
stronger specially in foe man to man {day,” he 


He added that the team lost the opportunity 
to win in the match against Spain when they 
had it, hot unfortunately they were not able to 
finish foe job. “We cannot deny that foe re- 
ferees were not fair in the first half, but talking 
about tile referees when you lose is a waste of 
time. But, yes, they were against us in the first 
half and everyone saw it, and in the second half 
we played very well far fifteen minutes and we 
tied five minutes before the end of the match, 
but then we lost all the attacks and were unable 
to win.” he explained. 

The 49-year-old Spaniard, however, was sur- 
prised upon hearing rumours and accusations 
that be dehberatdy foiled to lead foe Egyptian 
team to victory against his home country. “I am 
very surprised and sad to hear that for many 
reasons, ft was very imp ortant to me to win this 
match against Spain. I am aprofessional coach 
and I am working with the Egyptian team and 
it is important to my career to win. If people 
knew my personnel situation, they would un- 
derstand. I trained the national Spanish team 
for four years, and when foe elections came in 
December ’93, and new officials took over foe 
responsibility of the new federation, they threw 
me out of my job and replaced me with another 
coach, and so I was very keen to win that par- 
ticular ma t c h against Spain,*' Cuesta explained. 

“I coached Egypt in the Olympics and I real- 
ly wanted to win and that is why I briefed my 
players on every single Spanish player. I was 
once their coach sod I know them. Goalkeeper 
Ayman Salah performed the best in that match 
when he followed my insttuctions. But again, 
we lost because of the r efe rees * bias.” he said. 

Years before the Olympics, the Egyptian fed- 
eration promised its national team players it 
would allow them to play as professional 
players abroad after Atlanta ’96. Now that the 
Olympics are over, the federation is ready to 
execute the decision, on conditioa that foe 
playera proffer any proposals they receive to 
the officials for study. 

The team’s manager, Cuesta refused to give 
any comments on foe issue. He declared that it 
is important for the future of the national team, 
and until there is a final decision by foe of- 
ficials, he would not discuss the matter. 

Meanwhile, Cuesta is preparing an evalua- 
tion report of the team’s performance in At- 
lanta, and is developing a long-term plan for 
the team’s preparations for the African Cham- 
pionship in Bonn next October and the world 
Championship in Japan in 1997. 
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won 3-fl, though Helmi was unable to make it to the singles’ final 


Gold off the table 


Last week Egypt's table tennis teams trampled the competition underfoot at the 
15th Arab Championship and the table's set for the taking of the singles' gold 


The indoor balls ofC^iroStafoum.wimessedtiie boa .. ___ 

- foor Egyptian teams competing in foe 15ft A^' Championship. 
The Egyptian sqttad ^efBJrtfe s^ sweptfoe matches- 3-0 to secure 
foe gold Tpyyhfa in competitions pitting foan again^ 

; 15coradries, AJ>eer AHwar i^xjrts^ : . . ..O 

Although Qassif und Balmain early on m -foir & 
turned foetaWesfoy 


of all the way totbe finals against Tunisia, 
step." ■ Tunisia’s team had had great hopes of winning due to foe ab- 
eeure - -- seace of pregnant stmplayer, NihaJ Meshrof, buz Egypt trounced 
foam them 3-0. As a resuft, Egypt took first place, Algeria came in sec- 
•. QTKTflfoT d e fea t ing Le ba non Vfl and Tunisia consoled themselves 
whip wifo fond place.- , 

rcjtpgj ' Egypt overcame Tunisia in the mcnV semi-final to meet Qatar in 
foefcmL The two tram* vied to sbow each other up, but, in the end 


: wonten’steameVcnt, foci 


opponents an ' the -Egyptian players experience and talent prevailed as Egypt’s 


c hamp ions ha ftfox i Qatar a 3-0 defeat. Qatar was relegated to sec- 
ond and Tunisia third place after besting Saudi Arabia 3-0. 

The girls under- 17 team event, witnessed the Egyptian team 
h rmbing tm the WHy to &C finals tO WiB 3-1 OVCT 

Algeria. As a result, Algeria retreat ed to second place and Syria 
came third after beating Sudan 3-0. 

In the boys trader- 17 team event Egypt met Syria in foe final 
where Egypt bested foe latter 3-1. Egypt came feist, Syria second 
and Kuwait third. 


In a surprising match at the men’s singles quarter-finals, Ashraf 
Helmi, Egyptian and Arab champion for four consecutive years 
lost to Qatar’s Hamad Al-Hamdi 2-3. Although Helmi bested 
Hamdi in Ins team's match 2-0, he was unable to repeat Ms sue- 


views loss to Helmi. An overconfident Hehm was « defeated 

by Hamdi. The difficult mission of taking out Hamdi is left to Sho- 

rrfEl-Sakat 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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aa El-Dib: 


The word 
and 

the world 

Banned, beleaguered and bewildered: 
he is still fighting the octopus 


Aba El-Dib, like so many Egyptian in- 
tellectuals, is faced with a dilemma every 
day of his bib: how is it posable to crys- 
tallise the search for die absolute, an one 
hand , and still t eiT min alert to the most min- 
ute contradictions in Egyptian reality, on the 
other? Alaa El-Dib’s has been a chequered 
career . In his youth, he joined the Muslim 
Brotherhood but soon recoiled from their 
policies towards women's education, attire 
and work. This disenchantment was in- 
tensified when be witnessed the virulent at- 
tack of one of the “brothers” on his sister’s 
amb itions. He found bis way to the pe- 
riphery of a communist organisation, with- 
out however becoming a frill member and 


joined the temporary “Liberation Organ- 
isation” which replaced the political parties 
under Nasser. He was later ako a member of 
the secret Vanguard Organisation, es- 
tablished by the regime within its single rul- 
ing party, the Arab Socialist Union, but be 
was never really convinced of the use- 
fulness of the whole endeavour. 

El-Dib’ s passage through all these polit- 
ical parties and ideologies was as tight aa 
that of a feather borne by the breeze. But 
these apprenticeships afforded him sharp- 
ened awareness, a solid knowledge of differ- 
ent schools of thought, an abffity to em- 
pathise with different kinds of people, and a 
healthy scepticism towards whole-hearted 
dedication to any political system. His es- 
teem for certain leftists and their sacrifices 
aside, El-Dib watched left and right travesty 
the meaning of “revolution” The word 
ceased to signify freedom, clarity of purpose 
or promise of change, and he turned away in 
disappointment Literature, then, appeared 
as the only means of escaping toe absurdity 
and futility of political activism. Even in lit- 
erature, however, his dreams remained im- 
bued with a desire to change reality. 

It is only natural, then, that fighting under- 
development would be El-Dib’s mam hu- 
man and artistic cause. Poverty, hardship, 
Humiliati on, op pressi on distress are the 
tentacles of an octopus to be fought at home, 
at wosk, in the street everywhere human be- 
ings love, live, accept and reject The main 
weapon is an innocent dream of a better fu- 
ture and a sense that one belongs, emo- 
tionally, among others. Responsibility far 
changing the wodd: Alaa El-Dib carries the 
burden on his shoulders, and seeks to fulfil it 
in his work. But his back threatens to break 
against the stnbbam rocks of events and the 
t imitations of possibility. This sense of re- 
sponsibility is transformed into a rebellion 
againrt tire warid one wanted to change; re* 
beflion, In tom, becomes an. intense sense of 
alienation. Where does it all lead? Should 
ace be corteot with monitoring one’s bore- 


leading jurist Sanhouri 
PSsfaa in I9S4, carried 
out with the regime's 
blessing, revealed tire pit 
into which law and its 
custodians had sunk in 
the government's eyes. 

El-Dib used to play 
truant from law school 
— not for walks along 
the Comkbe, but to es- 
cape to the university's 
central library, attached 
to tire Faculty of Arts. 

There, the crises of all 

political groups — right, 

left and centre — were 
intensely expressed. 

The old agonised, but its 
death ratue heralded no 
real death; the new, de- 
spite the volume of its 
rhetoric, was still weak. 

In between, the centre 
oscillated. It was a pe- 
riod of disruptions and 
breaks. 

After graduation, El- 
Dib turned to journalism. It seemed to him a 



every now and then? 

The committed, lonely, wnta~. El-Dib 
thinks of Sartre. He accepts those elements 
of existentialism tint link the literary ex- 
perience with philosophical thought, but he 
lodes at them through an Arab prism. 

The “crisis" which occupies centre-stage 
in his life manifests itself in continuous dis- 
ruptions. He entered law school while it was 
undergoing a major transfbonatian; that 
school which before 1952 was a breeding 
ground farpotitidatg, leaders and mtera,bo- 
came an incubator for petty tawyera and 
daks after the revolution. The attack on 


his literaiy and artistic interests with his 
dreams of social change. Then there was the 
advantage of a wide readership: after all, 
what is the me of writing for mends with 
wham he could converse every day? 

For him, the gap separating the intellectual 
from foe audience, tike that separating him 
from political parties, could be budged 
through effective journalism. Writing for a 
large audience requires compromises, bat 
far him, clarity and sinqriicity were not to be 
sneered at. Clarity, however, was foe least of 
his wames. He never foresaw that a certain 
shallowness, the repetition of platitudes, 
would be expected of him. The intellectual 
was required to echo public opinion as per- 
ceived by the regime. 

Ideology and power these are thanes he 
runs up a gainst evoy day, and they often 
feel like a brick wall. An intellectual of this 
stripe deals with conflicting convictions and 
values 1 ml«H to specific social forces. Nor 
does he innocently believe that dominant 
ideas are neutral: the feet that they reflect 
material power is aU too clear. El-Dib soon 
realised that the media, including the mag- 
azine he worked for, are not free-floating 
means of commumcation, nor .open forums 
for debate. Repeatedly , his writings were of- 
ficially banned, for reasons unknown to him. 
The brick waft leaves bruises. 

hi his antobkigraphical essays, AwraqMu- 
thaqqaf Masri: Waqfa qabl El-Mimhadar 
(“An Egyptian Inteflectaai's Papers: Pause 
before a Precipice”), El-Dib remembers 
feeling like a servant kept made the house 
by the master, for fear that he starve and 
cause problems. Ifhedares to persist and an- 
ger the master; he will be exiled — con- 
signed to oblivion. El-Dib learned first-hand 
the limitations an freedom of the press; the 
contradiction between ideologies and inter- 
ests, limitations and freedom that brought 
one specific term to foe centre of his mind. 
Dialectics, a key-concept in El-Dib’s mental 
luggage, repealed almost obsessively in his 
WlitipgS, also iii fawm fais »wwV» j i8faiiuHiij> of 
events in his own life 

White El-Dib tenaciously pitted himself 


against the prohibitions slammed on his 
work, he was often saddened to see the vi- 
brant and dynamic ideas he bad committed 
to paper still-bom in print Most painful of 
all was the way in which the very words by 
which he expressed his patriotism woe used 
to charge him and ban his writings. The pe- 
riods when foe media was closed to him left 
him with a sense of insecurity and ban- 
ishment — “And how many nights did I feel 
Hke an outcast, persona ram grata”. If a writ- 
er's country is the word, to be prevented 
from writing or to have one's words dis- 
torted is indeed a form of exile. The ex- 
perience is particularly poignant in El-Dib’s 
case: his words were never of foe pre- 
packaged variety, interchangeable terms 
looked up in a lexicon, the traditional rhe- 
torical baggage so familiar to Arab readers, 
but the result of perpetual dialogue with the 
potential and the limilations of reality, car- 
ried out by a sharp and questioning mind. 

El-Dib’s works were not banned in foe 
’50s, when many ofhis colleagues were im- 
prisoned and tortured. Never a victim of foe 
regime’s physical brutality, El-Dib deeply 
empathised with the plight of those journal- 
ists who were, and never participated in foe 
smear campaigns launched against them by 
the authorities. His career in journalism be- 
gan while he was still an undergraduate, and 
same of his literary translations, mostly of 
poems, were published in Sabah El-Kheir 
(bis passion for poetry is always discernible 
in the rhythms ofhis prose). Since then, EI- 
Dib has produced traratiatiems that reveal foe 
breadth of his readings. His collection 
bn ra 'a Fil-Thalathm (“A Woman of Thir- 
ty”) brought together a variegated selection 
of writers (Arthur Miller and Truman Ca- 
pote,- among others). Then came Beckett’s 
Endgame (“LiTjat El-Nihaya”), translated 
when the playwright was just bong dis- 
covered — and adulated — ly a wide audi- 
ence in Egypt. ETDib’s decision to translate 
an absunuk play reveals his preoccupation 
with foe contramctions of life and foe need" 
lor new artistic techmqocs in art with which 
to grapple wife these ironies. El-Dib also 
seems to have been aware of an oft- 
overiooked aspect of the theatre of the ab- 


surd: the many techniques drawn from pop- 
ular spectacles — music halls, jugglers and 
magicians, verbal nonsense and scenic ef- 
fects. In his critical essays and creative writ- 
ing, El-Dib would continue to draw an folk 
8rt for new sourca of inspiration. 

But to draw a portrait of El-Dib as an ex- 
clusively cerebral man would be misleading 
— he Iras often plunged into deeper, mare 
dangerous waters. Intense emotion, the gap 
between desire and fulfillment the dif- 
ficulty of communicating with foe other, 
and the havoc wrought by foe pleasure prin- 
ciple: with his maniagp in 1972, El-Dib en- 
tered a safer, gender haven. 

The early '60s woe the days of socialist 
slogans and alleged victories. El-Dib was a 
member of foe Vanguard Organisation’s 
branch at foe publishing bouse where he 
worked, though circumstances never allowed 
him to obtain a membership cairi. The mem- 
bers of the organisation were given a say in 
foe publishing house, but El-Dib never had 
that privilege. His 1964 collection Al-Qahira 
(“Cano”), is a window into his state of min d 
at foe time. Slogans and triumphal marches 
are conspicuous by tbdr absence. The beta of 
foe tide story — in many ways an Egyptian 
version of L'Etrange, r’s Mosault — ex- 
periences deep landioess and isolation, at 
work, in the family, in the areet and even in 
the embrace of foe prostitute with whom he 
lives. His total alienation leads to a sense of 
claustrophobia. His brother lies dying, his 

ntiStreSS is pregnant TTrmn tertri y w gtrhfng hie 

fete unravel, be finds himself committing a 
murder, although in this case foe victim is not 
a “fendgnef* fen his own mistress, hi court, 
he denies that he killed his mistress because 
she was a prostitute; nor was the stress caused 
tty congested public transport the problem, 
nor yet his haired of Cairo and its heat, nor 
foe crisis ofLeft and Right, nor an existential 
crisis. Simply, he did not want his child to be 
bam as he himself was responsible for noth- 
ing: he slavishly enacts a destiny preordained 
by the Lord, for he is a believer and a good 
citizen, innocent and scared and incapable 
even of conceiviqg ofhqpe. 

Ten years late, El-Dib’s collection Sabah 
El-Gomaa (“Friday MammgT) was pub- 


lished. To some critics, this collection was a 
forerunner of the new wave in Egyptian fic- 
tion. El-Dib himself does not understand foe 
classification of writers into generations 
separated by ten-^ear generation gaps. He 
rejects foe label “a sixties writer”, and sees 
his work as a consistent attempt to renew 
fiction and fulfil the new aesthetic demands 
brought about by each new global trans- 
formation. 

In 1970, El-Dib was awarded a six-month 
translation scholarship in Hungary. There, 
he attuned himself to the fabric of daily life. 
He fell knee-deep in love; it coloured his vi- 
sion of foe people he met, foe Danube, the 
trees, the old Hungarian poems, and foe mu- 
sic of Bartok. He wandered down narrow al- 
leys in small villages and lay down in a field 
off an agricultural road. In that distort so- 
cialist country, he pursued a truth — any un- 
equivocal certitude he could clinch and put 
down on paper, but only found half-truths 
and frogmans of words. 

Back in Egypt, he got married and became 
a father. He obtained, a contract for a job on 
a newspaper in the Gulf! In two months he 
had been dismiss ed “for security reasons": 
an Egyptian colleague had vouched to foe 
authorities there, on his own initiative, foal 
El-Dib was a communist Brief though his 
sojourn in the Gulf was, foe patterns of mi- 
gration to petro-dollar countries occupy as 
significant a place in his fiction as they do in 
foe lives of many Egyptians. The insidious 
impact of these Gulf sojourns cm Egyptians 
— echoed in foe novels Aifal Biia Dimou ’ 
(“Children Without Tears”) and Qamar Ala 
Mustanqa' (“Moon on a Swamp”), among 
others — is explored from foe vantage 
points of husband, wife and children. What 
made El-Dib’s sixty-day sample of foe ex- 
perience so intense was his empathy with 
other Egyptians he met there — relatives, 
friends or strangers, intellectuals or labour- 
ers. Hence foe viv- 
idness of his liter- — 

ary tableaux of _ 

Egyptians who 

hove lived in the I 

Guff portraits ren- I 
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logical depth and a keen awareness of alllhe 
dilemmas and transformations involved. 

But if there is one thread, one cardinal 
theme, that runs through El-Dib's creative 
writing and critical essays, it is, in fcuS view, 
foe question of expression in foe lower mid- 
dle-class: its potential, on one hand, its be- •? . 
trayal of society, on foe other. He is himself * 
a member of that class, poised between the 
lower depths and the upper-crust Literature 
particularly foe novel, has consistently 
sought to represent foe bourgeoisie's motes ■ 
and ambitions, barely taking note of other* ' 
forms of human life outside foal class. The ; * 
betrayal of society by boargeois writers, he fit 
feels, lies in their disregard for tbe- tre- 
mendous energy of the “ordinary people” 
who constitute foe vast majority of human- 
ity. Their linguistic and imaginative re- 
sources — access to language at its most 
raw. creativity of expression — remain bd- ‘ 
tapped. It is such people, be says, who may 
find a way out of the current crisis. El-Dib 
does not feel that foe word crisis overstates 
foe case: a great part of the cont euiporai y lit- 
erary and artistic scene, to observes, is. pat. 
asitic, rootless and marginal to the mam- 
stream of life in Egypt The sound and fisy 
that pass as foe work of some of foe younger 
writers is ailing, diseased writing; without 
core. El-Dib knows that literature beats a re-'' 
sponsibility towards society and language ; 

To El-Dib, writer of foe scenario of Shadi 
Abdel-Salam’s landmark film El-Manna . 
(“Night of Counting the Years”), it is therm- ‘ ' 
derstoidmg of foe relationship between foe 
word and die world drat distinguishes ode / 
writer from another — and not one genera- 
tion from another. He sees no way om fram \ • 
the current impasse: only new techniques V 
that fulfil the true function of art - : 
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February 16-18, 1997 


aI ill t 
<alre Int e matfamt Conferen c e ■Centre 


Under the Auspices of 

H.E. the Prime Minister, Dr. Kama! £1 Ganzoury 

Cabinet of Ministers 
Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency 
Technical Cooperation Office for the Environment 


1 Wastewater treatment 
Industrial pollution abatement 
1 Industrial hazardous waste management 
1 Solid waste management 
1 Medical waste ma nag ement 
Treatment of stodge 
Air pollution control 
> Noise poHutk>n control 


Dead be for ■fa Ura t tt September *96 

Keserralim for the Fair is Applicable as loog as space is available 


" Renewable energy 

• Combating Jwwtififfltin n 

■ Sod de-contamination 

• Integrated coastal zone management & 
marine pollution 

"Eco-Tourism 

• Environmental awareness and education 

■ Environmental monitoring & infor matio n 


rontaet ; T eriak^J Cooper xri oo Office Sir tin En rkuom cnt 
16LcbraaSu Motasndeseen, Cairo, Egypt 
Fax: 3029081 


Sponsors 




BAXAHLiA. CCMMSaC^Al BANK 





UNIQUE 

OPPORTUNITY FOR 
INVESTMENT ■§ 

The General Organisation For 
International Exhibitions & Fairs invites 
both Egyptian & Foreign investment 
companies to submit tender offers for 
investing in the Arena Great Half and , 
surrounding area at the Fairgrounds, Nasr 
City, through bidding. 

Offers must be submitted in sealed 
envelopes for a total or partial investment 
of the hail in the activity suggested by the 
applicant 

Applicants will also submit the necessary 
studies including the financial.- amount 
suggested by the investor against using 
Arena Hall. The Arena Hall and 
surrounding area are about 14,000 sq.m. 

Specifications and conditions booklets 
could be requested from the Purchasing 
Department against LEI ,000 for Egyptians 
and US$1 ,000 for Foreigners. 

Opening envelopes will be at 12.00pm bn 
30th September 1996. 

Offers must be accompanied by a primary 
deposit of 2% of the tender value against 
making use of the Arena, to be increased 
to 30% as soon as the tender is awarded. 
The balance will be within 10 days from 
receiving notification of awarding the . 
tender. Offers must be inside two ’ 
envelopes, one is technical and the other 
is financial. 

Contact tiie organisation at the 
Fairgrounds, Nasr City, Cairo. 








